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CHICOU' 


OX board the Saguenay boat at seven 

o'clock of an August morning. 
The steamer from Montreal, whose arri- 
val is the signal for departure, is not yet 
in, and the summer tourists who have 
been settled for a week at the Hotel St. 
Louis have time to murmur their good- 
by to Quebec, beautiful “walled city of 
the North.” 

The place was full of delight and 
novelty, and furnished experiences which 
gave the sensation of travelling into 
foreign parts. The quaint streets lit up 
by the radiant Northern sun; the stair- 
ways and the houses on the verge of the 


cliffs; the cathedral bells forever ringing 
out peals as if for high festival day; the 
gay market-places; the confused, busy 
murmurs of the foreign tongue; the 
guns from the citadel at sunrise and 
sunset; the walled convent-gardens, with 
nuns and sisters creeping about in 
couples; the monuments to the dead 
heroes, their captivating, their immortal 
story ; the walks along the lilac-bordered 
terraces in the Governor’s Garden, the 
band playing on Durham Terrace, at 
sunset ; the shopkeepers and their wives 
strolling up and down or gatherin 





groups for voluble and | 
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—all these things are a memory of yester- 
day. 
The well-bethumbed pages of the 
guide-book are turned over. Every- 
body is impatient to depart. No mind 
is so capricious as a traveller's: one set of 
mental pictures seems to rub out another. 
Experiences are so kaleidoscopic, shift- 
ing, transitory, one doubts in rapidly 
changing from place to place whether 
impressions full of delight at the time 
will ever revive again. Happily, the 
brain always renders back, if only in 
fugitive and flitting dreams, what has 
been put into it. 

We look up once more at the majestic 
headland crowned with bastions and 
ramparts, where floats 


St. George’s banner broad and gay ; 


at the glittering upper city piled upon the 
heights, its towers and cupolas gleaming 
in the morning sunlight; then dart an 
impatient glance up the river. It is re- 
warded. The Montreal boat is in sight, 
and we steam slowly out to meet it in 
mid-river, and, by an apparently difficult 
but, as it proves, easy process, its passen- 
gers are transferred to the “ Saguenay.” 
Ropes are thrown out; a gang-plank is 
shoved from one deck to the other, and a 
fresh batch of tourists stream on board. 

We are off at last. Thank heaven! 
everybody says or feels more or less de- 
voutly, as if the fifteen minutes lost in 
waiting had put our plans in jeopardy. 
A great rush is speedily made to the left 
of the boat, as we turn down the river, 
for a momentary glimpse of the pretty 
village of Beauport, with its picturesque 
cottages and double-spired church, and 


the Falls of Montmorency. The sight | 


of the latter, at least, scarcely rewards 
one, except that the cream-colored 
column suggests yesterday's pleasures, 
when we sat among “the murmuring 
pines and the hemlocks,”’ which, to- 
gether with the white birches and the 
mossy green amphitheatre, make a beau- 
tiful setting for the cataract. The pro- 
digious depth of the descent, the force 
and volume of the waters and their nar- 
row channel, and the clouds of rising 
vapor from the boiling abyss with its 








unceasing thunder, make it one of the 
great sights of the world. But these 
yellow waters, even in their spray, never 
take the purity of snow or shine gem- 
like in their emerald green like those of 
Niagara; their mists seem rather like 
the seething vapors from a caldron than 
like those other pillars of celestial cloud 
decked with heavenly irises. 

The Falls passed, even the most con- 
scientious of travellers may breakfast 
undisturbed by fears lest some striking 
effects of river scenery are in danger of 
being lost. On our left is the pretty 
Isle of Orleans, but it may be looked 
at lazily from every shifting point of 
view for some time to come. Ca 
Tourmente has not yet lifted its head 
out of the line of purple hills; while 
the matchless river will bare its beauti- 
ful bosom to our enraptured gaze all day, 
bringing up images of beauty and gran- 
deur, to which a well-fed lazy mind is 
not uncongenial. 

Breakfast on board the Saguenay 
boats is now a very pleasant diversion. 
There was a time, and that, too, not so 
very many years ago, when the trip 
offered an experience of roughing it, 
and only venturesome spirits were will- 
ing to endure the privations of life on a 
coasting-schooner for two weeks or more. 
At that time only black bread, junk 
pork, bacon, and onions were offered. 
Let us, then, do honor to those pioneers 
in search of the picturesque who finally 
made it a profitable enterprise to fit 
us out the present comfortable line of 
steamboats with their excellent table. 
“Where the salmon leaps,” one ought to 
live well, and salmon is fresh and well 
cooked on the St. Lawrence and the 
Saguenay. The fish is good; the beef- 
steaks are not bad; the English muffins 
and cranberry-jam (made of that delicate 
Canadian cranberry, about the size of 
our own huckleberry), and above all the 
fresh mountain blueberries, are delicious. 
Nature in denying lusciousness to the 
fruits of these high latitudes endows 
the scanty results of the swiftly-flying 
summer with a purity and deliciousness 
of taste which make one indifferent to 
the products of the tropics. These are, 
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of course, trivial matters; but in a jour- 
ney where the bracing air sets the keen- 
est edge on appetite it is something, in 
the intervals of even sublime scenery, to 
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reflect that one has breakfasted well, 
that one will presently dine, though not 
luxuriously yet well, and that, after a 
dim, hazy vista of afternoon, we shall 
have the best meal of the three, a high 


| tea, with salmon, muffins, cranberry-jam, 


m and blueberries. 


Besides the mere act of breakfast- 
ing, one sees at table with ease one’s fel- 
low-passengers, and perhaps strikes the 


im key-note of acquaintance which results 


CAPE ROUGE LIGHT. 


in a pleasant travelling intimacy. After 
eying each other without too manifest dis- 
approbation, we may, returning on deck, 
with as much modest hesitation as be- 
longs to us, venture some remark on the 
scenery. The Canadian piques himself’ 
on the ease with which he recognizes 
men and women from “the States :” thus 
it is of no use to try to appear “native, 
and to the manner born:” the best we 
can do is to baffle prejudice and dis- 
appoint conjecture by appearing in the 
best light possible. The Saguenay trip is 
not yet so popular that one finds the boat 
crowded with people one hates to enjoy 
with and longs toavoid. Thus there is a 
good chance of pleasantsocial intercourse. 
An Englishman livingin Canada out-Eng- 
lishes a real Englishman, it is true. He 
intrenches himself behind every tradi- 
tional bulwark and barrier. But, these 
once conciliated, once broken down, he 
meets you as only a provincial can meet 
a fellow-being, with keen curiosity, with 
a willingness to discuss every theme 
of interest in the civilized world. He 
confides to us his opinion of American 
Politics, resting firmly on a basis of 





insular prejudice and mistake which 
disarms argument and quiets discus- 
sion from the very weight of obliga- 
tion any difference of opinion would 
impose. The outcome of his mind on 
English affairs is of more moment, al- 
though there he does not so calmly 
assert his supremacy. Almost any opin- 
ion will do for American topics, but re- 
garding British politics one must appar- 
ently draw his views from wider sources 
and be more nice and particular. There 
is a good sprinkling’ of these substan- 
tial-looking Englishmen among the pas- 
sengers, residents, and perhaps officials, in 
Ottawa, Montreal, and Toronto, many of 
them bound for Murray Bay or Tadousac 
for a few weeks of salt-water bathing, 
with their families,—wives, boys and 
girls, grandmothers, and servants. These 
groups, settling down for a quiet day on 
deck, have an engaging air. They carry 
their employments, their resources against 
waste of time, thriftily about with them. 
They have books ; they have work ; they 
patiently plod through plenty of occu- 
pations before the early dinner. The 
proceedings of the younger ladies of the 
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groups may be watched by even a phi- 
losopher with frank admiration. The 
Canadian girl is charming. A gentle 
air of demureness pervades her at first 
sight; but at any genial influence her 
clear eyes kindle, her red lips open, she 
smiles frankly, displaying the prettiest 
teeth in the world and the most captiva- 
ting dimples, and showsin her whole coun- 
tenance such absolutely perfect health 
and happiness that one rejoices at her. 

There are ecclesiastics on board of 
every grade, from the bishop, whom we 
saw on his throne at the cathedral last 
Sunday, down to the theological student. 
The bishop has a fine, benevolent face, 
and wears a courtly air, and an easy 
habit of authority and command. He 
sits in the middle of the deck, with eight 
priests grouped about him, their black, 
long-skirted coats contrasting with his 
richer dress, sashed by a broad scarf of 
violet silk and corded about with green 
and gold. The talk which goes on in 
this party is chiefly in French, and is 
made up of accounts of religious and 
reforming institutions. They all seem 
bound together by close ties of brother- 
hood, the younger priests looking up at 
and listening to the superior with rev- 
erent admiration which seems in no way 
to embarrass the bishop, who is used to 
such tributes. 

The Isle of Orleans is half passed 
by the time we come out from breakfast. 
Jacques Cartier, discovering this pretty 
spot in 1535, gave it the name of Isle 
of Bacchus, from its profusion of vines 
and grapes. Later it was re-christened 
after the Duke of Orleans, son of Fran- 
cis I. The popular name has always 


been and still is “‘ Wizard’s Isle,” from 


the aboriginal Indians, who were be- 
lieved to be magicians with occult skill 
in predicting storms, tempests, and high 
tides. At night, too, the timid emigrants 
on the opposite shores were startled by 
dancing lights all around the island: 
these were in reality torches which 
burned in the birch-bark fishing-canoes 
in which the savages moved noiselessly 
up and down the stream; but supersti- 
tion long preserved a certain awe and 
terror inspired by these phenomena, and 
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left them unexplained. Passing Orleans, 
the river, which now widens before the 
eye like an inland sea, embosoms many 
beautiful islands,—Ile Madame, Ile aux 
Reaux, St. Marguerite’s group, Grosse 
and Crane Islands, etc. Grosse Isle is 
the quarantine station, and sad, strange ‘ 
histories are told of the deadly havoc made 
among the emigrants brought over hud- 
dled together in ships only to die here 
by cholera and fever. In 1847 seven 
thousand victims of ship-fever were 
buried on this little island only two and 
a half miles long. There is something 
fairly hideous in the idea of such a fate 
for those poor exiles from their father- 
land, who were captivated by the hope 
of a brighter and better world beyond 
seas and the conception of a happier 
life, which was thus to end. The his- 
tory of Canada has in all respects been a 
costly product, and these little islands, 
looking so bright, so fitted for innocent 
pastoral pleasures, have all been dark- 
ened by deeds of blood, treachery, massa- 
cres, missionary labors ending in mar- 
tyrdom. How fortunate it is that the 
world’s history is not written in the 
landscape, and that woodlands and 
pastures smile, hills nod to each other, 
and the harvests laugh in August and 
September as if the earth were not fur- 
rowed by graves ! 

These islets formerly afforded secure 
breeding-places for masses of wild fowl of 
every description,—geese, ducks, cranes, 
snipe, teal, and endless varieties of aquatic 
fowl. Charles Hualt de Montmagny, 
Knight Grand Cross of Jerusalem and 
Governor of Quebec, obtained a grant 
of Crane Island in 1646, and, with the 
gentlemen of his viceregal court, used 
it as a shooting-ground, leaving Castle 
St. Louis at Quebec in the autumn sea- 
son and roughing it on the island for the 
sake of the capital shooting the place 
afforded. Under the French régime, 
strict. game-laws protected all the birds 
in their breeding-months, and neither 
traps nor snares were at any time al- 
lowed. These regulations were relaxed 
under English rule: there was not only 
wholesale slaughter among the full-grown 
birds, but the very fledglings were hunted 
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by dogs, and the outraged parents, driven 
away by such cruelty to their young, 
changed their breeding-places to the 
far-off coasts of Labrador. 

Ever since we left Quebec the view 
has been bounded on the north by the 
round top of the Laurentian Mountains, 
with Mount Ste. Anne de Beauport 
towering above the line. The chain 
approaches nearer and nearer to the 
river, until Cape Tourmente comes in 
view behind a low bluff resembling an 
island. From this point the shore-sce- 
nery becomes bolder, the cliff-like steeps 
rising sharply from the water’s edge for 
many a mile, affording no chance for 
settlement. The monotony of the wood- 
ed hills is broken only by rude lumber- 
camps at the base of the timber-slides 
which scar the slopes. At Cape Rouge 
arean observatory and a light-house, warn- 
ing the pilots off the rocky shallows. 
The chains of mountain- 
ous hills on either hand 
are not unlike those of 
the Hudson, and, but for 
the vast distance between 
the banks, would suggest 
an actual resemblance, as 
many a group of peaks 2 
repeats a familiar picture *2 
in the Highlands. To ~ 
one travelling for the first = 
time along the St. Law- -: 
rence it becomesamarvel -4 
that a river so grand, so ‘4 
beautiful, so varied, so * 
comprehensive in its fea- ~ 
tures should have gained ‘ 
so slight a hold upon the 
imaginations and the 
hearts of men. “It lies,” 
writes Mr. Le Moine, =3 
whose own pleasant books & 
have done much of what 
has been attempted to 
give it a place in liter- 
ature, “for a thousand ~ 
miles between two great nations, yet 
neglected by both, though neither 
would be so great without it,—a river 
as grand as the La Plata, as pictu- 
Tesque as the Rhine, as pure as the lakes 
of Switzerland. . . . The noblest, the 
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purest, most enchanting river on all 
God’s beautiful earth . . . has never 
yet had a respectable history, nor scarcely 
more than an occasional artist to deline- 
ate its beauties.” 

Its very size and many-sided claims 
to admiration help to defeat its easy ex- 
pression, its interpretation into language. 
It comes from our great lakes, also silent 
and voiceless; it carries on the stupen- 
dous but unuttered meanings of Niagara. 
It raises awe instead of tender attach- 
ment in our hearts and minds. But the 
Canadian loves his great river, although 
he has not yet sung his love for it. 
Wherever he can find a fertile spot he 
builds his cottage within sight of it. 
As we sail on, we see on either hand 
broad plateaus, varied with fields of 
grain which gleam like gold in the har- 
vest sun, and belts of woods less sombre 
than the unbroken lines of cedars which 


ed 


crown the higher steeps. Here are 
clustered those pretty peaked and 
pointed cottages, so picturesque that 
one wonders how the same class of 
houses in the States can be so ugly as 
they are. One speculates a little curi- 
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ously about the reasons why the Cana- 
dian peasant and no other emigrant has 
brought to this continent a natural but 
perfectly sesthetic taste, which compels 
even the rudest architecture into shapes 
graceful, fitting, and refined. 

The Canadian peasant, in fact, has a 
real identity, a substantial character: he 
has engrafted on the French peasant the 
strength and developed energies of the 
successful pioneer. He has survived 
transplantation into a threatening cli- 
mate and adapted it to his own comfort 
and his own use: he has conquered an 
independence of which he is justly 
proud. He is rich, he is a good Catho- 
lic; he may sit in his gate complacently, 
for he has done his best to people the 
earth. Among no peasantry can be 
found families of such numbers. In 
the early days of the colony a high 
premium was set upon births, and, thus 
incited to emulation, it was not unusual 
for the settlers to have from twenty to 
twenty-five children. Now that each 
curly head does not command a roll of 
golden louis, the number of births has 
fallen off; but a dozen children are even 
now a modest complement. They are, 
it may as well be said here, the prettiest 
children in the world,—complexions of 
rose and pearl, pale-golden hair, dark 
eyebrows and lashes, and black eyes full 
of fire and mischief. The peasant cos- 
tume is gradually yielding to the empire 
of modern fashions and ideas, but may 
still be seen in perfection in villages 
unspoiled by tourists. Most of the 
clothes are home-spun and home-dyed, 
snowy white and dark blue, with an oc- 
casional touch of dull red. Entering 
one of the cottages, one sees generally 
at least one spinning-wheel in motion. 
In the main room is a massive and an- 
tiquated bed, of enormous height, cov- 
ered with a patchwork quilt painfully 
and intricately designed in hearts, dia- 
monds, or minute squares. On the wall 
above is suspended a cross, surrounded by 
images of saints, relics of all descriptions, 
blessed by the pope, bishop, or parish 
priest. Among the rafters are suspended 
a rifle or two, several pairs of snow-shoes, 
strings of onions and dried fruits, and 
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a bottle of holy water, which.every good 
Catholic obtains on the Saturday just 
before Easter. In the corner is, per- 
haps, a high clock, and all around the 
place are hung the religious pictures 
seen in profusion everywhere in Canada, 
—flaming images of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus or of Mary; St. Ignatius; St. 
Cecilia; St. Veronica offering her hand- 
kerchief to the Saviour as he bears his 
cross, and, strange to say, instead of, as 
in the legend, receiving the imprint of 
his face as he wipes the sweat from 
his brow, it already bears his image 
even while he stretches out his hand to 
take it. These high-colored lithographs 
are to be seen in convents, hospitals, and 
even churches richly decorated. In the 
cottages may be found, besides, secular 
pictures according to the military or 
civic proclivities of the family. Lord 
and Lady Dufferin’s portraits are still 
noticeably popular. 

The scenery, fine although it is, has a 
chance of becoming a little monotonous 
before a landing is made. Some of the 
boats touch at St. Pierre; but Murray 
Bay, eighty miles below Quebec, proves 
to be our first stopping-place. This is a 
favorite summer resort with the Cana- 
dian gentry, both English and French, 
who, after their long winter, aim at 
plenty of diversion in their few weeks of 
radiant light and tropical warmth. Cot- 
tages and hotels offer accommodations to 
those who are merely in search of cool- 
ness, and the country opening back of 
the settlement is full of interest, offering 
not only fine wild landscapes, but really 
exciting sport. Here stretches away 
ridge after ridge of blue-veined rock, on 


the sides of which stunted undergrowth 


clambers up, affording shelter where the 
caribou browses feeling himself’ secure ; 
ravens and royal eagles make their nests 
on these slippery crags, and defy their 
enemies as if among inaccessible peaks ; 
here, toc, gambols the innocent bear, 
coming a-berrying in July and August, 
careless of man, having never known 
what his subtle hostility may prove to 
be. 

But for the general inhabitants and 
boarders of Murray Bay hunting expe- 
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ditions are out of the common. A mild 
ennut pervades the place, and the arri- 
val of the boat is the chief gayety of the 
day. As we approach the long wooden 
dock, the entire population are appar- 
ently gathered to meet us, and behind 
the crowd every variety of equipage 
awaits the possible visitor. Of Canadian 
vehicles we shall speak presently. Mak- 
ing a landing is itself so apparently 
difficult that, until one become accus- 
tomed to it, it wholly eclipses other in- 
terests. The mo- 

ment the village is 

sighted, the steam 

whistle begins to 

blow, and an air of 

excitement prevails , 

onboard. The cap- 

tain, with an anx- 

ious face, takes his 

post of observation ; 

sailors run hither 

and thither on all 

the decks, display- 

ing fren- 

zied zeal in 

coiling and 

uncoiling 

enormous 


ture on our 
deck, rope in 
hand, his glit- 
tering eyes 
fixed on the 
dock which 
we are near- 
ing. 
A cry goes 
out, bellowed 
from the very depths of the captain’s 
lungs, which probably means that his 
crew are to heave the ropes. The ropes 
are heaved; but the boat is not near 
enough, and they fall yards short, and 
writhe splashing in the water. Yells 
from the captain; demoniac screeches in 
reply from the men on shore gathered 
to catch the cable. The ropes are drawn 


SOME FOLKS UPON THE 
WHARVES. 
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lengths of rope. These sailors are, by 
the by, a study in themselves. One, 
a lithe young Frenchman, with a dark 
face cleanly cut as a cameo, wearing a 
Glengarry cap with long ribbons be- 
hind and a red button on top, a bright 
blue blouse tightly belted, a scarlet hand- 
kerchief wound around his throat, and 
pointed boots, takes a pose fit for sculp- 


time the boat 

has swirled well 
down below the 
wharf; a few re- 
versed strokes from 
the engine; more 
shrieks, mingled 
with blasphemies. 
Theropes arethrown 
again. One, by vigorous effort, is 
caught; a second, wriggling in the 
river, is fished up. They are at last 
thrown over the capstan, and pulled with 
a will. The boat, pulsing like a panting 
race-horse longing to be free, is reluc- 
tantly impelled toward the pier. Shorter 
ropes are thrown. Weare drawn in, while 
the waters seethe and foam under our 
paddle-wheels. The long floating dock, 
which the high tides of this region ne- 
cessitate, is adjusted, and the plank 
thrown across. The landing is made. 
One’s first idea is that this babel of 
noise, this maelstrom of swirling waters, 
is the result of some unusual combination 
of disastrous circumstances hitherto un- 
foreseen. After longer experience in the 
Lower St. Lawrence, one discovers that 
this confusion always attends a landing. 
Whether the difficulty is inherent in 
the nature of things, or is the result of 
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awkward seamanship, remains an open 
problem to the present traveller. 

The boat stops at Murray Bay long 
enough to allow those of the passengers 
who have a fancy to go on shore to take 
a drive to the top of Murray Hill, from 
which they return well jolted, but with 
fine ideas of the country, and a tribute 
to the delicious air, which gives one an 
unusually lightsome and clear feeling. 

We take up our journey presently, and 
lose more of our passengers at Riviére 
du Loup. This place is the harbor of 
Cacouna, the most fashionable watering- 
place on the river. The bathing is ex- 
cellent, with real sea-water, both salt and 
warm, and a capital beach. The hotels 
are good, and are thronged throughout 
the season. There are races, and, in 
fact, all that can make a watering-place 
enticing is said to belong to this resort. 

While we wait, our artist snatches his 
chance to make a sketch of the heads 
and faces clustered near us. The girls 
of this region, he declares after ex- 
ceptional opportunities for criticism, are 
(unlike the girls on the Upper St. Law- 
rence) not pretty, but there is charm 
and piquancy in the way they wear their 
neatly-fitting Jerseys and jaunty Scotch 
caps. At this place, however, we take 
on a passenger who furnishes an instance 
of rare beauty. It is a woman of twenty 
or less, with a little, toddling girl, who 
enchants every one on board and makes 
one of our most agreeable souvenirs de 
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voyage. Her admirers follow her about 
and confide to each other their opinions 
concerning her. Some believe her to be 
a princess travelling without her reti- 
nue; but it is hinted that few princesses are 
so bewitching. She speaks pure French, 
quite unlike the Canadian dialect: so it is 
rumored that she is some notability from 
Paris. It turns out that she is the Ca- 
nadian wife of a Quebec avocat; but 
where she found such beauty, such rare 
taste in dress, and such a voice and ac- 
cent, we never discover. Happy avocat 
of Quebec! 

A little past Riviére du Loup a num- 
ber of white whales attract attention. 
It was from this pasturage that the 
agents of Barnum recruited his huge 

uarium. The white whale is a mem- 
ber of the dolphin family, swift in pur- 
suit of prey, but far from graceful in 
outline, and not beautiful in feature, 
having a snub nose and little pig-like 
eyes. Quite large enough they are, how- 
ever, to see us as soon as we discover 
them, and their owners keep well away, 
plunging porpoise-like among the waves, 
uttering an ox-like lowing sound. The 
young of this species are of a leaden 
tint, mottling gradually from one color 
to another, but becoming creamy white 
when fully grown. They average fifteen 
feet in length, and yield a valuable oil. 

But our day on the St. Lawrence is 
almost over: we are approaching Ta- 
dousac, which lies at the mouth of the 
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Saguenay. By cold daylight it is a grim 
rocky fortress keeping guard over the 
strange, silent river to which it offers 
. the key, but now, as we approach toward 
sunset, it is softened and glorified under 
the crimson, gold, and rose which begin 
to light up their fires in the west. The 
granite rocks redden under the straight, 
low beams, and take on hues of sapphire 
and amethyst in the shadows. very- 
body on deck bends over the railing and 
looks down into the water to see the 
inky current of the Saguenay, which 
begins to show in clear contrast to the 
amber waters of the St. Lawrence. At 
the prow and paddle-wheels it is churned 
into a curious cloudy foanf as the boat 
cuts the waves. We slowly round the 
headland and turn into the harbor of 
Tadousac just as the sun is setting be- 
hind the gorges of the closely-piled 
mountains, its final beams slanting across 
the narrow rocks and lighting up the 
bay with magical light and color. Be- 


hind us is the moon, already shining 
with mellow splendor. 
“Ts this really the Saguenay?” the 


travellers ask each other, having ex- 
pected a portal suggestive of a cold and 
gloomy entrance into a mighty tomb. 
These radiant shores seem to forbid the 
idea of such high latitudes, and as we 
steam slowly toward the pier the boat 
leaves in its wake a tremulous, palpita- 
ting track of rose and flame. 
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“ Tadousac,” writes J. C. Taché, “is 
placed like a nest in the midst of the 
granite rocks that surround the mouth 
of the Saguenay. The chapel and the 
buildings of the post occupy the edge of 
a pretty plateau on the summit. of an 
escarped height. So perched, these edi- 
fices dominate the narrow strip of fine 
sand which sweeps around their feet. 
On the river the view plunges into the 
profound waters of the sombre Sague- 
nay: in front it is lost in the mighty 
St. Lawrence: all around are moun- 
tains covered with fir-trees and birches. 
Through the opening which the mighty 
flood has cut in the rock, the reefs, the 
islands, and south shores are to be seen.” 
(The St. Lawrence at this point is 
twenty-four miles wide.) 

The splendors of the sunset are dying 
away as we goon shore. A certain eer- 
ieness in the unaccustomed as of 
the place as the travellers climb the hill 
makes them thrill with something not 
unlike romantic excitement. The moon 
shines whiter and whiter, and the rocky 
steeps tower black and frowning against 
the sky, whose iridescence slowly changes 
into purple. Seen at such a moment, 
Tadousacis profoundly impressive. There 
is a triviality, an irrelevance, in the echoes 
of light laughter from the scattering 
parties from the boat, some seeking the 
village, and others the Jesuit chapel, 
which was one of the very first missions 


A CHICOUTIMI CONVEYANCE. 


on the continent. The little structure 
now standing is erected on the foun- 
dations of that early church which was 
unfortunately burned along with Tadou- 
sac Fort in 1665. About fifty persons 


can find seats in the chapel, which is 
built in the simplest way. All the 
sacred properties are exceedingly old, 
and there is nothing rococo about the 
altar. The Bambino is a mere wax doll, 
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with flaxen hair and discolored face, and 
has been in use for a hundred years and 
more. But the faithful have said their 
prayers here, and the teachings for al- 
most three hundred years have had a 
tendency to purify life, to touch the af- 
fections, and awaken in rude, untaught 
natures feelings of religious respect and 
wonder; and such traditions make the 
place as sacred as great cathedrals where 
the sunshine streams through stained- 
glass windows and rich organ music 
prolongs its reverberations through 
arches, while the incense-clouds rise 
before the altar-lights to the very 
roof of the vast edifice. 

Tadousac is well worthy of a longer 
stay and, consequently, a fuller record 
than we can give it. Historically it is 
interesting. It was here that a party of 
Jacques Cartier’s men left their mates 
and set out, in 1535, to explore this 
strange black river, which excited their 
wonder and piqued their curiosity, and 
were swallowed up in its grim fastnesses 
and heard of no more. Tadousac played 


an important part in all the fishing and 


peltry enterprises of the old régime. 
Nowadays it has a spacious hotel, a mu- 
seum, a salmon-breeding establishment. 
Several pretty summer villas nestle 
against the mountain-sides, conspicuous 
among which is that built and formerly 
occupied by the Earl of Dufferin, who, 
with his amiable lady, made the place a 
rather fashionable resort. 

But the whistle sounds from the boat, 
and the scattered passengers straggle 
back to the wharf. The boat is taking 
on wood; the air is redolent of birch 
bark, a fragrance more welcome than 
“Sabean odors from the spicy shore” to 
one who has rambled through New-Eng- 
land woods in his boyhood. The tide is 
out, and the pier is so high above the 
boat-sides that one can easily vault over 
the deck-rail; and sitting down in the 
dusk it is pleasant to watch the sailors 
run their wheelbarrows loaded with logs 
down the long inclined plane with a force 
and rapidity almost startling, accom- 
panied by vociferous talk and laughter. 
It is now night, and but for the moon 
would be quite dark. The last pile of 
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birch logs is run down. Everybody 
comes on board. We are off again, and, 
rounding the “'Téte du Boule,” one of 
the high rocks guarding the narrow gate- 
way of the river, enter the black gorge 
and breast the downward current of the 
Saguenay. It grows all at once very 
cold,—so cold that everybody is driven 
into the cabin, except a few who pace 
the deck’ determined not to pass Cape 
Trinity in careless slumber. Later in 
the evening the sleepy loungers in the 
cabin are summoned to the forward deck. 
Far ahead a lurid glare shines far up to- 
ward the zenith, and as we sail on flames 
begin to dart across the glow, rising, 
falling, dying into the blackness of the 
night, growing again to send a long path 
of light down the river toward us. Pine- 
fringed cliffs show in bold silhouette 
against an orange sky. The forests are 
on fire. But it is very cold, and the 
day has been long: so we go to bed, de- 
claring that we do not wish to break the 
wild charm of the river scenery by half- 
glimpses at midnight. We feel that we 
can do it better justice to-morrow. 

We awake at Chicoutimi toward seven 
o'clock, with faint reminiscences of a dis- 
turbed night,—landings noisily made, 
cries, yells, whistles occasionally, and 
sounds as if the whole boat-load were 
disporting itself over our heads. But 
these impressions and consequent vexa- 
tions have been softened by the peace 
and quiet of a long morning nap since 
we reached Chicoutimi, the head of 
steam navigation, where we have now 
been lying since half-past four. This is 
the great lumber-dépét of the section. 
We shall have the entire morning to ex- 
plore the place; the tide does not turn 
until half-past ten, and there is ample 
time to visit the village, the Convent of 
the Good Shepherd close at hand, and the 
falls, of which a glimpse may be gained 
even from the deck of the boat, where 
they 


Through wavering lights and shadows break, 
Rolling a slumberous sheet of foam below. 


We may even take a birch-bark canoe 
and visit the opposite bluffs and the vil- 
lage of Ste. Anne du Saguenay. 

Ste. Anne is the patron saint of the 
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Dominion, and you find little shrines 
everywhere in which tapers are burn- 
ing to her, signifying and commem- 
orating her good deeds and bidding 
for more beneficent cures. The most 
sacred relics in the gold and silver reli- 
quaries in convents and chapels are her 
finger-bones and so forth. These are 


shown to strangers with a pleasurable | _ 


pride and awe by the sweet-faced nuns, 
whose humility and truthfulness and 
good intentions are so entirely manifest. 
We go on shore at Chicoutimi, and 
one of our party charters a carriage and 
gives the driver directions to show him 
the place in his own experienced fashion. 
Some tourist in search of the quaint and 
queer ought to explore Canada and bring 
back accounts of the various odd vehicles 
to be found there. In construction they 
show a fiendish ingenuity in all arrange- 
ments which lead to discomfort: the 
Procrustean bed was a model of ease in 
comparison, or at least provided means 
of dispensing with superfluous length of 
limb. Doubling up like a jack-knife is 
an indispensable accomplishment if one 
takes one of these conveyances. If this 
were all, it might be borne. But, tor- 


tured and cramped, unsupported in any | 
direction, then to be bounced, jolted, | 


thrown from one side to the other, pulled 
forward and back, in danger of spilling 
out behind or being precipitated over 
the horse’s head in front,—who knows 
what may happen? Life is proverbially 
short ; but one never feels so like a flow- 
er of the field with only an hour to bloom 
as when riding about in one of the 
wagons drawn up at every wharf with 
a view of enticing the passengers to 
every form of danger and terror. As 
for the horses— But it is one’s duty 
to speak well of the beast that brings 
one back alive. 

Walking about Chicoutimi affords, if 
not a delightful, still a novel experience. 
The cottages are of wood, gabled, many 
of them covered with birch bark, which 
gives the effect of stucco. The little 
yards are all full of late summer flowers, 
—vigorous annuals, larkspurs, zinnias, 
asters, and marigolds, bright as flowers 
can be only in high latitudes. The 








scarlet-flowered bean is a favorite vine, 
and makes a pretty setting for the door- 
ways. The population is sparse, and 
apparently hard at work, and not to be 
lured into curious gazings from the win- 
dows at the groups of idle time-killers 


INDIAN CURIOSITIES, 


who loiter about. Out of the church 
come a few pious souls who have at- 
tended the daily mass. We go in, and 
are, as usual, ungrudgingly shown the 
treasures of the altars and shrines. All 
around the walls are ranged the usual 
pictures of saints and martyrs, rude sym- 
bols of the art which has clearly and 
vividly materialized spiritual conceptions 
and supplied the place of the Bible to 
Roman Catholics. The history of the 
Church in Canada is pure and inspiring 
in its annals, and mere outside glimpses, 
at least, would lead us to believe that Ca- 
tholicism still exists there in its simple, 
natural form, in which few of the an- 
cient beautiful things have been lost 
and few of the modern false things have 
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arisen. Its priests have had scanty op- 
portunity for luxurious ease or self-indul- 
gence. Here is Parkman’s description 
of the life of an old-fashioned curé, and 
even at this day (although churches and 
chapels so abound that the missionary is 
not obliged to carry his load on his back, 
as it were) it presents a picture of which 
one may easily recognize some features : 

“To set up his altar in a room of the 
rugged log cabin, say mass, hear con- 
fessions, impose penance, grant absolu- 
tion, repeat the offices of the dead over a 
grave made weeks before, baptize the last 
infant, marry possibly some pair who 
may or may not have waited for his com- 
ing, catechise as well as time and cir- 
cumstances would allow the shy but tur- 
bulent brood of some former wedlock, — 
such was the work of the parish priests 
in the remoter districts. . . . All sum- 
mer they [the curés] paddled their ca- 
noes from settlement to settlement, and 
in winter they toiled on snow-shoes over 
the drifts, while the servant carried the 
portable chapel on his back or dragged 
it on a sledge. Once at least in the 
year the curé paid his visit to Quebec, 
where under the maternal roof of the 
seminary he made his retreat of medita- 
tion and prayer, and then returned to his 
work.” 

On our way back to Quebec we hap- 
pened to be witnesses of a pretty scene 
which occurred between the bishop (to 

_ whom we have alluded as one of our 
passengers) and a hard-working parish 
priest like those just described. He 
cane on board at Riviére du Loup, an 
old man, worn out and almost painfully 
feeble in aspect, with a rusty old alpaca 
cassock, and a look of extreme poverty 
upon him. Reaching the deck, he hap- 
pened to come directly upon the bishop, 
who was pacing to and fro, and, utterly 
overwhelmed with reverential surprise 
and delight at such an encounter, fell 
prostrate before him. The bishop, 
with a beautiful fatherly air, gave him 
the usual Latin benediction, raised him 
to a chair, and, sitting down beside him, 
talked with him for an hour. 

But we are still stranded at Chicou- 
timi in dead-low water, waiting for the 
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tide to float us off. The little settle- 
ment shows well from the deck of the 
boat, with its background of rocks 
twelve hundred feet high, whose hard 
outlines are softened by the rich green- 
ery of firs and cedars, but above all 
by this luminous atmosphere of August, 
which invests every distance with shift- 
ing hazes that change color every mo- 
ment like an opal. Even the black river 
takes reflections of rose and white and 
gold, deepening in tone when a breath of 
wind ripples the surface. 

While we wait, let us for a moment 
look up the far reaches of the river and 
ascend it in imagination to its source. 
Lake St. John, which sends its over- 
flow through the rocky chasm called the 
Saguenay, is imbedded in the almost un- 
broken wilderness to the northward of 
Quebec, and touches the same parallel 
which strikes the northwestern boundary 
of the United States just at the Pacific. 
It receives the waters of twelve rivers, 
which drain numbers of smaller lakes to 
the north, southwest, and west. These last 
are the basins of vast reaches of territory 
upon the eastward slope of the Wotchish 
Mountains, which divide the water-shed 
of the St. Lawrence from that of Hud- 
son’s Bay. -Lake St. John is about 
forty miles in diameter, and nearly cir- 
cular. The surrounding region, except 
upon its broken and precipitous southern 
shore, is high and rolling, with deep and 
rocky intervals, and. dense growths of 
pines, stunted oak, and other hardy 
woods. 

Portage-roads connect Lake St. John 
with the trading-posts upon Hudson’s 
Bay, and the outlet for the greater part 
of the lumber-business of this region is 
found in the rafts which float down the 
swift current of the Saguenay to this 
little town of Chicoutimi. Below this 
place the river continues in an eastward 
direction, and for the last fifty miles of 
its course is from one to two and a half 
miles wide, flowing through a Titanic 
cafion cut in the bed of syenite and 
gneiss to the depth of one hundred 
and fifty fathoms. The river is shut in 
on both sides by lofty precipices, some- 
times of naked rock, and again clothed 
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to their summits with birches and pines 
which shoot up to the sky, every tassel 
visible in the clear Northern air. The 
bed of the river is a hundred fathoms 
lower than that of the St. Lawrence. 
This fact gives some idea of its profound 
depth and volume, and accounts for the 





force and velocity of the black currents 
which we meet miles away from Tadou- 
sac. The population along the banks, 
composed of F'rench-Canadians, Indians, 
and half-breeds, is sparse, and subsists 
chiefly upon fish, four-footed game being 
rare. The various trading-posts furnish 
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TRINITY COVE. 


employment for at least some part of the 
year, and the great merchants Price & Co., 
controlling the lumber-traffic of the sec- 
tion, give work to several thousands of 
men in getting out the timber and put- 
ting it into shape for European markets. 
But before noon we are off. We say 
a long farewell to Chicoutimi, and sail 
down the river into the very heart of 
the purple hills which hold the secret of 
the Saguenay. No one could call it a 
gloomy voyage to-day, when the rough 
gorges, the square cliffs rising on each 
hand like solid towers, seem actually to 
burn with magical splendors and cast 
their crimson and orange shadows all 
along the waters at the edge. The only 
places where sun and August lights do 
not lend cheer are the burned forests, 
where dead pine-trees, like an army of 
bleached skeletons, raise their naked arms 
as if in woe over these awful solitudes. 
We wait an hour or two at Ha-Ha 
Bay for the sun to decline a little from 
his fierce meridian heat, and our stay is 
enlivened by a turn on shore. The 
name of the place is explained, by the 
intelligent traveller who beams with 
wisdom over our heads, to have origi- 
nated in the echoes which repeated “ Ha- 





ha! Ha-ha!” to the laughter of the 
early pioneers. One has no energy to 
try to raise these derisive answers on 
this hot August afternoon. It is pleas- 
anter to meditate along the wharves 
over the hundreds and hundreds of little 
coffin-shaped boxes (or so the author of 
“A Chance Acquaintance” tells us, with 
the suggestion that excessive mortality 
prevailed among the infant population 
here) which the sailors are carrying on 
board. They contain the blueberries 
which grow in profusion on the hills 
rising aniphitheatre-like behind “ Ha- 
Ha,” blue and violet with the very 
bloom of the berry itself. 

Besides blueberries, delicious late rasp- 
berries grow here, and are brought on 
board by bright-eyed half-breeds, who 
offer miniature canoes and cornucopias of 
birch bark filled with them. They also 
have bouquets of grasses and immortelles, 
for all of which they set out by asking 
extortionate prices, which are gradually 
reduced, until, in the last quarter of an 
hour before the boat starts, the discour- 
aged little fellows, wholly abandoning 
hope, thrust handfuls of their wares upon 
us and are ravishingly grateful for even 
a penny in return. Our artist sketched 
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an Indian dealer in curiosities whom we 
seemed to find at each landing to and 
from Quebec, holding up his treasures 
with an imperturbable and rather melan- 
choly air that seemed to reproach us for 
not requiting him, by the simple method 
of buying his canoes and bows and arrows, 
for our spoliation of his race. 

It is four o’clock when we leave Ha- 
Ha. Once out of the wide stretches 
of the bay, and in the river once more, 
we experience a change. The magical 
illusions of the noontide sun have van- 
ished ; everything seems all at once sad, 
desolate, unconquerably aloof. The 
dusky heights on either side have taken 
on a stern majesty as they rise above 
the waning sun and throw us into sombre 
shadow. ‘There has been all day a little 
complaint of the weather, as unsuited to 
the character of the Saguenay. “Sun- 


shine and clear sky are out of place over 
its black waters. Anything which re- 
calls the life and smile of nature is not 
in unison with the huge, naked cliffs, 
raw, cold, silent as the tomb,” somebody 
quotes from the guide-book. 


But by this time even the conscien- 
tious tourist, who had feared that every- 
thing was not to be got out of his 
trip on account of the fine weather, 
greets the increasing grandeur and wild- 
ness of the river and relaxes into ad- 
miring appreciation under the conviction 
that the scenery has enough in it to hold 

-its own. Its strange, savage aspect 
heightens every moment as the sun 
sinks lower and lower, leaving only long 
furrows of crimson and purple light in 
the sky above us to show that he still 
shines outside of our prison-walls. We 
pass Tableau Rock, a vast hulk of lime- 
stone, sheer and smooth as a mirror, with 
dim outlines on its surface as of blurred 
pictures one feels able to trace into un- 
couth, monstrous, yet familiar shapes. 
Now comes Statue Point, where, a thou- 
sand feet up the naked precipice, an 
arched fissure shows the entrance to an 
unexplored cavern. This point takes 
its name from a gigantic boulder like a 
Cyclopean statue, which once hung bal- 
anced, no one could imagine how, on 
the almost perpendicular precipice before 
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the opening of the cave, but which, 
thirty years or more ago, was borne 
down by the pressure of an avalanche 
and descended crashing into the river. 

These walls of rock show everywhere 
the deep lines worn by the glaciers of 
all the centuries, and every year the 
passage of formidable icebergs along the 
channel leaves its traces. In spite of 
its almost incredible depth, the river is 
frozen for half the year, and the rocks 
are often still crowned with their winter 
snows late in May. 

And now a preparatory thrill runs all 
along the groups on deck. Every one 
gazes straight ahead,.when a mighty 
stairway suddenly seems to block the 
passage,—a stairway of three steps, each 
step five hundred feet high. By such 
stairs a Titan warring against the gods 
might well expect to scale heaven at 
last. Suddenly, while our view is still 
bounded by these stepping-stones to 
Cape Trinity, the steamer slackens its 
movement and changes its course. We 
are abreast of the rocks, and now steam 
slowly into the sombre inlet called Trin- 
ity Bay, where the savage beauty of the 
Saguenay reaches its climax. We are 
under the awful heights of Cape Trinity. 
It is a naked wall of limestone nineteen 
hundred feet from water to summit, its 
frowning brows overlapping the water 
by three hundred feet. Twice the 
mighty bulk is cloven asunder, riven 
in some far-away glacial upheaval, and 
thrice the domes swell above the level 
and make the mighty mass three rocks 
in one, and one in three,—a Trinity. 

Not a vestige of vegetation shows on 
the sides, but as we gaze upward we dis- 
cern on the sheer top a few scanty bris- 
tles of pine. It is a spot to suggest at 
once the sublimity of the creation and 
the terrors of the judgment-day. It 
offers no emotion to the finite mind save 
awe, wonder, a dim chaotic mingling of 
delight and dread. The incessant in- 
fluences of the sun and wind, rain, snow, 
and ice, all the miracles of the revolving 
seasons, can do nothing here. Nothing 
can heighten the awful solitude or soften 
the terrors of its aspect. The luxu- 
riant beauty of summer lands cannot 
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now be remembered. The overhanging 
rocks hold the eye, the mind, the imagi- 
nation, chained invincibly. We feel the 
presence of the Eternal tangibly existent, 
visibly made real before us. 

After we have crept along beneath 
the bristling precipices of the Trinity, 
the steamer, rounding in the inlet, 
turns us toward Cape Eternity, which 
rises in tranquil beauty and presents 
itself to our foreign perceptions like 
an answer to a prayer. It is as high 
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and almost as precipitous as its brother- 
cape, but is wooded from water-mark 
to the very top, and, after the stern 
nakedness of Trinity, seems to wear a 
look of peace and benediction in its dark- 
green vesture. It is well named, for it 
stretches on and on, unceasing and 
changeless, until evening and star-crown- 
ed night put their seal upon it. Little 
cascades and waterfalls and ice-slides 
have left their courses scarred on the 
white limestone rocks and shine out sil- 


CAPES TRINITY AND ETERNITY. 


very in contrast with the evergreens. 
When spring torrents come racing down 
to throw themselves over the precipice, 
they must show their white ribbon of 
sparkling foam across the dark ever- 
greens like a flash of lightning from the 
upper skies. 

Sunset is long since over. The moon 
has climbed the steeps, and now, beauti- 
ful but half strange and unfamiliar over 
these frowning battlements on either 
side, takes possession of the summer 
night. It is too sweet a night to be lost 





in a steamer-berth, for our trip up and 
down the Saguenay is almost over. 

Later on we touch at Tadousac; then, 
past midnight, we look out once more on 
the broad St. Lawrence, and— 


The width of the waters, the hush 

Of the gray expanse where we float, 
Freshening its current and spotted with foam 
As it draws to the ocean, may strike 

Peace to the soul of the man on its breast— 
As the pale waste widens around him, 

As the banks fade dimmer away, 

As the stars come out, and the night-wind 
Brings up the stream 

Murmurs and scents of the infinite sea. 
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III.—OUR FOUR-HANDED RELATIVES. 
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THE CHACMA BABOON. 


UMILITY is said to be the virtue 

of those who have no other merit. 
Judging from the analogies of the brute 
creation, the rule would seem to admit 
- of occasional exceptions: some very 
meek and lowly animals are by no 
means without parts; but the most 
gifted of all, the doubly -ambidextrous 
four-hander, is certainly the most self- 
asserting. In a congregation of miscel- 
laneous mammals a monkey at once 
assumes command; he knows his rank, 
and no Arabian sheikh in an assembly 
of African chieftains is swifter in re- 
senting any disrespect to the Cxsarea 
majestas of his mental superiority. A 
female Javanese Manki, the smallest 
variety of the genus Cercopithecus, 
managed for several months to lord it 
over the occupants of my zoo-box, till 
her supremacy was disputed by a Scotch 
terrier, who had to maintain a national 
dignity of his own and declined to accept 


a passive réle in a game of leap-frog. 
But he soon ascertained that a practical 
joke can be a lesser evil: the peace of 
his life was gone; he could not eat, 
drink, or romp without awakening the 
anathemas of the Manki, who seemed to 
watch him like a lynx, and at his least 
sign of playfulness pretended to fly 
into a violent passion, chattering and 
screaming till the quadruped subsided 
like the victim of a vociferous shrew. 
‘His native pride upheld him for three or 
four days, but before the end of the 
week he was glad to conclude an armis- 
tice on the Manki’s own terms, and sub- 
mitted to anything that would secure 
him the privilege of eating his meals in 
peace. 

Most monkeys are masters of the art 
of bullying their fellow-beings by intimi- 
dating gestures, especially a sudden erec- 
tion of the scalp-bristles, combined with 





the attitude of a bull-dog crouching for 
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a spring. In reality the average small 
monkey is a poor fighter: his finger- 
nails are blunt, and his teeth frugivorous 
and short; but dogs, as well as cats and 
raccoons, are generally imposed upon by 
his impudence, apparently concluding 
that so much assurance must be backed 
by some occult martial resources. But 
even upon their retreat before an un- 
doubted physical superior the little half- 
men yield only under protest : when the 
Mexican bush-panther continues his 
forays after daylight, the capuchin- 
monkeys keep up an incessant chatter- 
ing, jumping to and fro, as if they defied 
him to a climbing-match through the 
tree-tops. Should he happen to catch 
one of them, the rest will risk their own 
necks rather than forego the satisfaction 
of pursuing the murderer hour after 
hour with furious screams. 

No monkey submits without “ back- 
talk :” my Buddha, the tamest macaque 
I ever saw, would bristle up like a fight- 
ing-cock if I ‘thwarted him in his ca- 
prices; at sight of a stick he retreated 
just out of reach, then, suddenly turn- 
ing, often gave me a bit of his mind, 
with a coughing grunt and a look like 
Faust defying the Demiurgus: “Ich 
bin’s, bin Faust, bin deines Gleichen !” 
His endearments could not be spurned 
with impunity ; men and beasts had to 
choose between his caresses and his 
wrath; in his younger days especially, 
he claimed a constitutional right to be 
petted, and would not stand any slight ; 
the sprete injuria forme generally 
threw him into a squealing-fit, and often 
into such a huff that nothing short of 
abject flatteries would restore his good 
humor. Nor is it easy to frighten a de- 
linquent monkey into an unconditional 
surrender as long as he can elude your 
grasp; he is apt to dispute the compe- 
tence of the court, and has to be arraigned 
by strategy : salvation by flight seems to 
be a fixed idea of the simian mind. To 
run down an ape of the larger species is, 
indeed, no child’s play, even in the open 
fields and under circumstances that would 
Insure the capture of any other terres- 
trial animal. During the Dutch expe- 
dition against Acheen, Captain Hess, of 
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the Batavian Rifles, procured the skin 
of an old orang-outang who had been 
chased a whole day by a troop of natives 
with clubs and dogs and had fairly ex- 
hausted their patience before they could 
get hold of him. They had surprised 
him on a high patina, a plateau with 
berry-bushes and without any larger 
trees ; but, though the dogs cornered him 
more than twenty times, he always man- 


‘aged to break away at the approach of 


the hunters, till they finally stampeded 
him over a cliff where neither agility 
nor elastic sinews could save his bones 
from dislocation. . 

If the mental characteristics of the 
four-handed folk have anything in com- 
mon with the arch-type of our race, there 
would seem to be a strong presumptive 
evidence that man is not per naturam a 
law-abiding animal. The Psalmist may 
have stretched his poetic license when 
he assured us that all men are liars, 
but there is no doubt that all monkeys 
are thieves. They all steal; in their na- 
tive land depredation forms their daily 
and constant employment, and Nature 
has done her utmost to equip them for 
their trade. The monkey Hanuman is 
the Indian Mercury, the patron saint 
of shoplifters and freebooters. Light- 
fingered, quick, and prehensile, his four 
hands seem especially adapted for pil- 
lage; he carries a double “kit,” a pair 
of capacious cheek-pouches, for storing 
his plunder; his arboreal domicile fur- 
nishes him ready-made ambuscades and 
lurking-places; he cannot be caught 
napping, his head moves on a versatile 
fulcrum, and his furtive eyes are ever 
on the alert. It is wholly impossible 
to cure a monkey of his raptorial pen- 
chant: you may tame him till he makes 
your lap his favorite hiding-place, you 
may surfeit him with tidbits, but the 
moment you turn your back he will ran- 
sack the room from top to bottom and 
cram his pouches with everything bear- 
ing the faintest resemblance to comesti- 
bles. In Hindostan monkeys enjoy all 
the privileges of a Mohammedan lunatic, 
being permitted to rob the orchards with 
impunity, decimate the rice-crop, and 
rob all the birds’-nests they want; but, 
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not content with levying out-door con- 
tributions, they pillage the cottages of 
the natives while the proprietors are at 
work in the fields; nay, they often man- 
age to despoil the larder of the foreign 
residents, or blackmail their children 
if they leave the bungalow with a lunch- 
basket or a pocketful of nuts. 

The Rev. George Thielmann, of the 
Moravian Mission, who passed several 
years in the Eastern Punjaub, describes 
the despair of his German cook at the 
impudence of the light-fingered gentry. 
“T do not see how the natives can stand 
it,” said she: “if they take those ba- 
boons for Christians, they ought to have 
a penitentiary in every village.” If she 
went to the door to answer a bell, the 
macaques entered the kitchen through 
the rear window; going to look after her 
sun-dried peaches, she found that the 
Bhunder apes had been beforehand with 
her ; and if she left her bedroom window 
open she was awakened by a committee 
of Hanumans taking an inventory of her 
wardrobe. One day she left the gar- 
dener’s dinner under a tree where he 
used to take his siesta, but, returning 
with a dessert of German dough-nuts, she 
was just in time to see a troop of Rhesus 
baboons running off with the dishes and 
bottles. 

From the moment that a young mon- 
key is weaned he has to steal, for Dr. 
Brehm’s observation applies strictly and 
’ literally to every species of quadru- 
mana: the mother-monkey robs her own 
child, and forces it to eat its food by 
stealth. The proprietor of the “ Zo- 
ological Coffee-Garden,” in Savannah, 
Georgia, has been very successful in 
rearing young monkeys, and the visitors 
of his happy-family department can wit- 
ness the same scene thrice a day,—a 
number of half-grown capuchin babies 
fleeing from the wrath of their own pa- 
rents. As soon as the dinner-bucket is 
brought in, the youngsters hide in the 
corner and watch their opportunity, for 
while their seniors are feeding there is no 
hope of a crumb or a drop of milk; but 
sooner or later the old ones are sure to 
fall out, and during a general scrimmage 
for a tidbit the children sometimes get a 
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chance at the bucket, and take care to 
make the best of it. But woe unto 
them if their progenitors catch them 
in flagranti! Sires, mothers, and aunts 
combine to avenge the sacrilege, and the 
noise of the punishment often sets the 
whole menagerie agog. I have seen a 
she-macaque jamming her bantling up 
against the wall and extracting from its 
cheek-pouches the gifts of a charitable 
visitor, together with all the crumbs and 
scraps the little one had gleaned from 
the floor, and then adding outrage to 
injury by cuffing the victim's ears. 

As a consequence of such treatment, 
a baby-monkey in the teens of its months 
is generally as lean as arake ; but the ap- 
parent cruelty of its parents may be a 
wise provision of nature. After Jean 
Jacques Rousseau’s plan, it would be 
the best possible education for a creature 
that has to make his living by stealth. 
Hunger sharpens even a baby’s wits, and 
a young four-hander of ten months is 
really as preternaturally wide-awake as a 
ten-year-old gamin of the Quartier des 
Savoyards. Having learned to mistrust 
his own parents, he is naturally very cir- 
cumspect in his dealings with his human 
guardians, and after a year of the kind- 


.est treatment a mere contraction of your 


eyebrows is sufficient to drive him grin- 
ning and chattering to his hiding-place. 
A monkey rarely takes an offered pres- 
ent without watching your eyes and 
then snatching it with a sudden grab, 
apparently unable to realize your gener- 
ous caprice, but concluding to take luck 
by the forelock before you change your 
mind. In the summer season I have 
often permitted a tame monkey to run at 


_large, and before the end of the week I 


invariably found that my room-mate had 
established a cache, a hiding-place for 
storing his mammon of unrighteousness, 
—-stolen apples, nuts, pencils, corks, and 
often also pieces of meat, or eggs, that be- 
came offensive in the course of time and 
thus betrayed his depository. Buddha, 
too, was incorrigibly addicted to this 
kind of nest-hiding, though so fully 
aware of the illegality of the practice 
that he took to his heels as soon as I 
discovered his swag. I once, to try him, 
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put a scalding-hot egg on. the table, and 
went out to watch him through a key- 
hole. A rumbling in the corner told me 
that he had descended from his perch, 
and soon after his head appeared on the 
farther side-of the table. He touched 
the egg, gave a grin at the door, and 
seemed on the point of retreating, but, 
drawing himself up once more, he cast 
a hurried glance over the table and 
snatched the stopper of a vinegar-flask 
rather than return empty-handed. At 
that moment I opened the door, but 
Buddha had disappeared, evidently into 
his usual hiding- 

lace behind the 
ounge. He knew 
I had watched him, 
and thought it pru- 
dent to keep out of 
sight till-time or new 
events had obliter- 
ated the memory of 
his crime. 

The English word 
stalwart is derived 
from stael-worth,—— 
i.e. worth stealing; 
and the same cri- || 
terion seems to bea ji 
monkey’s standard _ |’ 
for the value of | 
earthly things in ; 
general, Anynovel, 
movable, and porta- 
ble object at once 
excites his interest. : 
If the digestible 
qualities of the nov- 
elty seem doubtful, 
he appears to act on 
the principle that in 
the mean while it 
can do no harm to 
appropriate it. 
North of the Rio 
Grande most capu- 
chin-monkeys are martyrs to rheuma- 
tism, and three poor cripples of the 
Cebide species had been assigned win- 
ter-quarters in the kitchen of a New- 
Orleans boarding-house. They could be 
trusted, as their complex ailments dis- 
qualified them from running and climb- 
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ing; their only mode of progression being 
a sidelong wriggling on their haunches 
and elbows. But one day the landlady 
heard a frightful caterwauling, and, en- 
tering the kitchen in haste, was sur- 
prised to see one of her patients on top 
of the chimney-ladder, while another 
was rolling about in a fit of fantastic 
contortions. The cook had left on the 
floor a bucketful of Pontchartrain crabs, 
and during her momentary absence the 
monkeys had fallen victims to the cause 
of free inquiry. Somehow or other, the 








cook’s manoeuvres had drawn their at- 
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UNREQUITED LOVE. 


tention to the bucket, and, having man- 
aged to upset it, their ring-tails had got 
entangled with the not less prehensile 
crustaceans. 

It is a curious fact that all the larger 
varieties of the American monkeys are 
endowed with a voice of almost super- 
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human power, while the apes of the Old 
World are a comparatively silent race. 
The reason may be that the jaguar, the 
chief enemy of the Brazilian ring-tails, 
does not like to be yelled at, while the 
same expedient would be unavailing 
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obscene personage known to ancient or 
modern history.” 

Monkeys are amical rather than 
gregarious creatures: they like to con- 
sort with one mate, one favorite com- 
panion, but dislike a crowd. Their 

. larger assemblies have 

always a special purpose, 

—a combined attack upon 

some beast of prey, a fo- 

ray upon an orchard 

where outposts are need- 

ed; but, that purpose at- 

tained, the troop sepa- 

rates pair-wise, even in 

{| captivity, unless a low 

' temperature should oblige 

them to huddle together. 
Wolves, too, as well as 

many species of migratory birds, con- 


- gregate only in particular emergencies, 


~ while hogs and horned cattle always pre- 
° fer to herd in the largest possible num- 


bers. The gastronomic predilections of 
the four-handed freebooters are more uni- 
form than might be supposed from the 
dissimilarity of their habitats. Sweet or 


: gub-acid tree-fruits always form the sta- 


.. ple of their diet ; faute de mieux, they 


TOTAL DEPRAVITY,. 


against the antagonists, or rather rivals, 


of the Oriental four-handers. The 
Rhesus baboon, though one of the 
demi-gods of the Hindoo pantheon, is 
about the most undesirable pet a mena- 
gerie could get hold of. A big brute 
of this species, an almost hairless old 
male, named Bhunder-Beg or Sahib- 
Onki-Walla, was presented to the new 
Zoological Garden of Marseilles, but, in 
spite of his unusual size, the superin- 
tendent sent him back by the very next 
steamer. “TI should like to keep him 
for your kind intentions’ sake,” he wrote 
to the donor, “but it won’t do: with the 
sole exception of Petronius Arbiter, your 
Bh., surnamed S. O. W., is the most 


: Manage to rough it on roots, nuts, mol- 


lusks, and even insects, which, besides a 


' few berries, constitute the only suste- 
‘ nance of the Gibraltar macaques; but 


meat—i.e., the flesh of mammals and 
birds—seems as repulsive as poison to 
all daylight monkeys, as well as to the 
plurality of the African lemurs. But 
even the Simiade proper, the Asiatic 
monos and anthropoids, whom no starva- 
tion can drive to carnivorous shifts, are 
ravenously fond of milk and eggs, 
thus justifying the theory of the “ Lib- 
eral Vegetarians,” who distinguish be- 
tween animal and semi-animal articles of 
food. 

Most monkeys are gourmands, and their 
alleged fondness for stimulants is a fa- 
vorite argument with the opponents of 
teetotalism; but the truth is that bibu- 
lous monkeys, like boy topers, owe their 
penchant to the corrupting influence of 
their associates rather than to an innate 





tendency. Ninety-nine per cent. of our 
menagerie monkeys have crossed the 
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Gulf of Mexico, if not the ocean, and 
Jack Tar would rather forego his own 
tipple than miss the fun of forcing grog 
or tobacco upon his four-handed passen- 
gers. That they contract a passion for 
such things proves not their but the 
ancient mariner’s natural depravity, and 
that they indulge the habit with tempo- 
rary impunity demonstrates only the 
marvellous faculty of adaptation which 
the quadrumana share with their two- 
handed cousins. It is true that wild 
apes are sometimes caught by means of 
intoxicating baits ; but for such purposes 
the taste of the alcohol has to be dis- 
guised by a liberal admixture of saccha- 
rine elements, and I would wager any 
odds that a new-caught monkey would 
prefer the sourest crab-apple to a piece 
of the best Schweizer-kise or chewing- 
tobacco. No danger will deter a monkey 
from grand larceny if he gets a chance 
at a good store of candies or preserves ; 
it must be seen to be believed in what a 
short time a little macaque will put him- 
self outside of a boxful of sugar-plums. 
Sugar is his Paracelsian quintessence, 
the elixir of life and joy ; and I suspect 
that in pursuit of that summum bonum 
he will swallow considerable quantities 
of per se hateful fluids, just as many a 
juvenile coffee-drinker would prefer his 
sweetening “straight.” Salt, on the 
other hand, is his grand aversion, and, 
for all we know to the contrary, Sylves- 
ter Graham may be right, that only our 
carnivorous habits oblige us to swallow a 
daily dose of chloride of sodium. 

But, if the views of Luigi Cornaro are 
correct, there is no doubt that the brute 
creation must be tainted with original 
sin: Jacko is no friend of homeopathic 
rations; of such comestibles as Nature 
has intended for him he wants to eat his 
fill, and quite literally, too; the Colobi 
and Cercopithecs actually devour the ut- 
most amount of food compatible with the 
calibre of their digestive organs; the 
slender egret monkey (Cercocebus Ay- 
gula), for instance, eats with ease a daily 
quantum exceeding four-fifths of his own 
weight. In the Zoological Garden. of 
Schoenbrunn, near Vienna, I saw one 
that would never refuse a tidbit: after 
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stuffing himself with apples, crackers, 
and untold cherries, he still contrived to 
find room for a large piece of ginger- 
cake. Fruges consumere nati, they act 
their part well: if their appetite in- 
creases with their size, a troop of sacred 
Hanumans must severely strain the tol- 
erance of the Brahminical natives. An 
anthropoid ape has the stomach of an Ar- 
kansas tramp and the lungs of a hectic 
school-girl. 

Few orangs or gibbons outlive the 
third year of their captivity; the 
least. defect in the ventilation of their 
prison amounts to a death -warrant ; 
every winter month seems to shorten 
the term of their life by a year or two, 
for in the tropics their average longev- 
ity exceeds a quarter of a century. 
The pulmonary diseases of the human 
species have less to do with a low tem- 
perature than with the impurities of the 
in-door atmosphere, and the effluvium of 
a menagerie is notoriously offensive : still, 
it is a strange fact that small monkeys, 
like squirrels, can for a long time subsist 
on a very minimum of life-air. I have 
seen my macaques crawl into a pile of 
cast-off clothing and cover themselves, 
head and all, with a sixfold stratum of 
coats and blankets before going to sleep ; 
and during the coldest nights of an Ohio 
winter a dealer in zoological sundries kept 
a spider-monkey alive by bundling him 
up with a couple of fluffy terriers. His 
method was to chuck them into a sack half 
full of wool and hay, tie the sack, put it 
into a barrel, and cover it with an extra 
blanket or two, according to the state of 
the weather. He has tried the same 
plan with squirrel- monkeys and capu- 
chins, and his. success seems to prove 
that animals can get along with less air 
than is generally supposed. The nest of 
the common ground-squirrel is even a 
greater puzzle to the zoological physiolo- 
gist: long before the beginning of the 
hibernating season the little bobtails re- 
tire to the bottom of a hole where all 
the air that can possibly reach them has 
to penetrate an eighteen-inch mass of 
compact moss and hay, often besides a 
thick layer of dead leaves and rubbish. 

A somewhat paradoxical character-trait 
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of the more intelligent four-handers is 


their antipathy to children. The gibbons, 


baboons, Bhunder monkeys, and all the 
larger macaques fly into a passion at the 
mere sight of a young biped. The much- 
plagued menagerie apes might plead a 
legitimate reason for this aversion ; but 
the same peculiarity may be observed in 
monkeys that never had an opportunity to 
make the acquaintance of a French cabin- 
boy or American Sunday-school excur- 
sionist. It may be jealousy, an envious 
rancor against the natural competitors for 
the affection of their master,—akin to a 
lapdog’s malice toward a rival pet; or 
else it is perhaps a manifestation of a 
secret antipathy to the gens humana in 
general,—a _misanthropical penchant re- 
strained in the presence of the dread 
king-ape, but exploding against the saucy 
princes, as a man might be tempted to 
suppress a young Cyclops before his at- 
tainment of a dangerous age. A mon- 
key will risk a good deal for the fun of 
teasing an homunculus. I never saw an 
old macaque miss an opportunity of that 
sort. Buddha, especially, was the terror 
of my young visitors. In a crowd of 
half-grown boys he contented himself 
with defiant gestures and a volley of 
chattering imprecations, but with young- 
sters under five he at once proceeded to 
active hostilities, pulling their ears or 
biting them in a way that could not be 
mistaken for a practical joke. The son 
- of a German colonist in New Freiburg, 
Brazil, was once attacked by a swarm 
of Mycetes monkeys whom he had no- 
ways offended; and an English traveller 
mentions a case of a little child being 
killed by a troop of Ceylon wanderoos: 
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“A flock of these animals may be seen 
frequently congregated on the roof of a 
native hut; and some years ago the child 
of a European clergyman stationed at 
Tillipally, having been left on the ground 
by the nurse, was so teased and bitten by 
them as to cause its death.” (Sir Emer- 
son Tennent’s “ Ceylon,” vol. i. p. 132.) 

Monkeys seem to believe in the effi- 
cacy of vicarious atonement. A little 
yellow bitch, whose couch my pet maca- 
que has shared for the last two years, 
has to suffer grievous indignities as his 
monkeyship’s scapegoat. Whenever I 
detect him in any misdeed, he turns upon 
his partner with a look of severe disap- 
probation, and if his iniquities bring 
him to grief he “takes it out” of her, 
with a promptitude that has taught her 
to take to her heels as often as I arraign 
him for an unpardonable offence, and 
sometimes even during the perpetration 
of his sins. 

As exemplar of the virtues often at- 
tributed to a state of nature, monkeys 
are, indeed, rather an indifferent success. 
Their standing in the peculiar graces of 
self-denial and self-abasement is certainly 
below the Christian standard; but, for 
all that, one cannot help observing the 
ways and tricks of the little sinners with 
an interest entirely distinct from the 
pleasure attached to the study of natural 
history in general. Can it be some- 
thing more than the mere scientific curi- 
osity of the professional zoologist? The 
question is perhaps answered by Arthur 
Schopenhauer’s definition of a repre- 
sentative monkey: “ An epitome of man 





without the human faculty of dissimula- 
tion.” Feiix L. Oswa.p. 
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CRAQUE-O’-DOOM. 


CHAPTER X. 

“@IVE ME YOUR HAND.” 
WINTER thaw made Barnet the 
most dismal place on earth. The 

pike stood up like a causeway between 
sluggish streams of water. A landscape 
of mud and fog, through which the canal 
crept like a yellow snake, cheered the 
looker-out. A smell of stables, of fat 
burnt half a mile away, and an all-pre- 
vailing odor of old clothes, invaded the 
most unlikely places. Drip, drip, drip, 
all day and all night long, the rain 
splashed from the eaves. And there 
was no pleasure in a heaped-up fire, for 
it suffocated. The homesteads looked 
draggled, and smoke trailed along the 
ground, leaving a sediment of soot on 
fence and despondent tree. Every um- 
brella perambulating the streets as if 





under protest said to every other um- 
brella it met, propelled by a pair of high 
boots with pantaloons stuck in them, 
“Well, what do you think of this wea- 
ther?” Trains three miles away could 
be plainly heard breathing, and their 
whistles seemed shrieking in people’s 
front yards. 

The young ladies at the Hill-house 
tried to return their calls before the date 
of their departure, but after one or two 
attempts came driving home with flecks 
of mud on their faces. Barnet streets 
were bottomless. Tom could not take 
his deformed friend out to see his barns, 
or his vineyard on the side-hill, without 
the risk of swamping him in mud. The 
most reliable spots of soil had grown 
strangely spongy, and pools stood on flat 
surfaces, 
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The first day of this weather the in- 
mates of the house laudably attempted to 
amuse each other, but after that there 
was a natural falling away into groups 
of one or two. The girls lounged in 
Rhoda’s room, where there was an open 
fire, declaring that the register in their 
own apartment was more than they 
couldendure. Rhoda shut herself’ in the 
small library, which was little more than 
an alcove off the back parlor, and entered 
upon inky mysteries which she called 
blocking out a short sketch. Captain 
Mills and his friend had each other for 
constant company. 

Tom was obliged to ride away late on 
an afternoon to attend to some urgent 
business. “If we could take any kind 
of a vehicle, I would ask you to go 
along,” he said ruefully: “the drive 
might be better than moping in the 
house, though I don’t relish the pros- 
pect. You'll have to try and amuse 
yourself. I guess the girls have all 
taken to novels.” 

“ Don’t be disturbed about me,” said 
Craque-o’-Doom. “Though I like your 
society, as you know, I’m accustomed 
to having a great deal of my own. A 
fellow of my sort studies his resources. 
Do you think I shall disturb anybody if 
I thump the piano softly ?” 

“Not a bit: they enjoy your play- 
ing.” 

“T don’t mean to play, but to see what 

you have in your collection of music.” 
' “You won’t find anything to your 
taste,” exclaimed Captain Tom. “The 
fact is, we ain’t musical down here. The 
girls may have brought some new pieces, 
but that old yellow pile all belonged to 
my sister. I used to like her playing, 
but I didn’t know anything about it. 
Well, I have to be off.” 

“T hope you'll have a pleasant ride.” 

Tom twisted his face: “ That can’t be 
done along the bank of a yellow ditch 
oozing with slush.” 

“Tamsin,” said Aunt Sally to her 
young handmaid, “here’s a new calico 
dress-pattern I’ve had around the house 
since last summer, but never made up. 
That’s Merrimac print, and will wash 
and wear well. This sack and skirt 
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you've got on is too good to wear about 
your work in the mornings. You ought 
to have a calico; and now, while there’s 
nothing doing, we'll cut this out and 
begin to make it up for you.” 

Tamsin’s face, richer in its tones and 
softer in its lines than it had been a week 
before, grew warm with a flush singu- 
larly veiled by its transparent olive skin. 
She said slowly, “I’m much obliged. If 
you will let it go on my wages—” 

“Now, nonsense!” exclaimed Aunt 
Sally. “I shan’t do anything of the 
kind. It’s stuff I've had about the 
house, and it’ll make you a good dress: 
so say no more about it, but let us get 
to work.” 

The capable old lady got out her lap- 
board and shears: she had a poor opin- 
ion of anything not cut on her lap-board. 
She cut out a yoke for the calico dress. 
It was to be gathered full into a belt, 
hang straight without an overskirt, and 
have a ruffle around the bottom. That 
was the way they cut calico dresses just 
after the war, and Aunt Sally saw no 
oceasion for changing such an excellent 
fashion, if the girls in town did rig them- 
selves out and cut good cloth to silly 
waste. Tamsin, on her part, accustomed 
to the more ancient cutting of her 
mother, who made even Tillie look like 
a small but unrevised edition of our pio- 
neer grandmothers, found the fashion of 
her new calico pleasing to her sight. 
She dimly foresaw the effect on a pliant 
figure, and stitched awkwardly at the 
gathers while Aunt Sally sewed the long 
seams on her old Wheeler & Wilson,— 
the first machine which had ever come 
into Barnet. 

Over its clatter, minor and major 
chords, swelling and receding, came 
through the dining-room door with the 
regular lap of the tide. This music 
stirred queer sensations in Tamsin; she 
half resented being so moved. Time 
and circumstances melted from around 
her ; she was in a great city, in a musky 
atmosphere, living with intense eager- 
ness and delight. Or some dormant 
unknown power within herself half 
awoke and muttered inaudible promises 
about her future. 
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The sewing-machine clattered on until, 
all the long seams being done, Aunt Sally 
took off her spectacles. ‘You can go 
right ahead with your work, Tamsin,” 
said she. “TI must have my nap before 
tea-time. There was a remarkable piece 
in my Banner of Inght I wanted to 
glance at, too.” She added afterward, 
from the back parlor, “Tamsin, come in 
here with your work, and see that this 
fire doesn’t go down. I told Neal to let 
the furnace die out; but we must have 
some heat in the rooms this damp 
weather.” 

Tamsin brought her sewing to the 
erate. She sat there alone. The eaves 
dripped, and the woods tore rags of cloud 
which scudded over them. Craque-o’- 
Doom played softly, as if he were whis- 
pering to the piano. The thread knotted 
as if it knew it was in a Chenoworth’s 
fingers, and as fast as she conquered one 
knot another harder one challenged her. 
She forgot the sound of the piano, and 
was not conscious of any changes in the 
room, until, looking up vaguely disturbed, 
she saw the dwarf sitting down on a has- 


sock at the opposite side of the fire. 
Neither party gave any sign of having 


noticed. the other. Craque-o’-Doom 
warmed his delicate hands at the blaze: 
he loved fire, and huddled toward it as 
toward a companion. The coals mur- 
mured faintly in their self-communing 
way, and occasionally a bit of slate 
cracked in the heat and popped over 
the bars, as if entirely dissenting from 
what it heard around it. 

Craque-o’-Doom looked at the girl’s 
bowed face and motionless eyelids. Her 
hand went to and fro, drawing a long 
thread: it was a red hand. Her pos- 
ture was one of reticence and repose. 

“TI saw your father this morning,” 
said Craque-o’-Doom. 

Tamsin raised her head, her black eyes 
seeming to shoot out in her face. She 
did not speak, but looked thoroughly on 
the defensive. 

The dwarf rested his gaze on her: 
“He is an old man, and appears as if life 
had not used him kindly.” This mel- 
low voice seemed to be making tender 
excuses for the old Chenoworth’s thrift- 
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lessness. “There is a large family of 
you?” 

Tamsin replied, under constraint, 
“ Yes.” 

“‘ What are you going to do?” Here 
again he touched her bruises with a deli- 
cate hand. He assumed that she meant 
to do something in the world. 

“T don’t know,” said Tamsin slowly 
and gropingly. They still looked straight 
at each other. She added, “ Something 
for Tillie,—my little sister.” 

“You love Tillie?” 

“Yes,” said Tamsin. But the change 
in her face made him pore over it. 

“Don’t you love your father and all 
your family ?” 

Her face became opaque again, just 
as cloud grows dense over a breaki 
through of light. “No: I hate ’em,” 
she said deliberately, as if having made 
up her mind to this confidence. 

He appeared to weigh the statement. 
“T have no family,” he said wistfully. 
“If I had a father, I think I could love 
him.” ‘ 

“Yes,” assented Tamsin, “ because 
he wouldn’t be good-for-nothing.” She 
rose up suddenly, startled by the loss of 
her self-control and life-long reticence. 
The calico and scissors fell from her lap. 
“What makes me talk this way to you?” 
she said under her breath. 

“ Sit down,” said Craque-o’-Doom. 
His eyes were lambent ; his face worked. 
Tamsin sat down, and reached to gather 
her materials again. He sprang and 
picked them up for her. ‘“ How like a 
frog I move!” he muttered, looking up 
at the woman’s perplexing face, and, 
turning, he walked across the room, 
then came back and stood before her. 
“Did you ever see anything more ridic- 
ulous than the figure I cut?” he asked. 
The girl did not reply. She looked at 
him. He put his hand out and seized 
hers with a grip: “There! Does your 
flesh creep, child ?” 

She certainly recoiled, with that glow 
under the skin which was her habit in 
blushing. Still, the recoil was not of a 

uality which expressed utter aversion. 
e locked his nervous fingers about the 
hand. “Tam going to do so strange a 
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thing! Child, you are miserable; I can 
do so much for you. Give me this hand, 
—marry me! [I can see great possibili- 
ties in you. You shall have a full life. 
Why need you live like a slave, when I 
can open such advantages to you?” He 
dropped her hand: there was the sound 
of running feet coming down the front 
stairway. Tamsin moved quickly toward 
the dining-room door. “If you can con- 
sent to what I have asked,” said Craque- 
o’-Doom distinctly but guardedly, as she 
turned her cheek over her shoulder, 
taking one more frightened glance at 
him, “reach out your hand toward me.” 

She disappeared through the door. 
The supple red hand lingered on the 
knob, was thrust suddenly toward him, 
and withdrawn just as one of the young 
ladies came into the parlor. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THEIR PLANS. 

Ruopa Jones was the first of the 
household to draw with appreciation 
toward the hearth-flame as dusk set in. 
Neal had remembered the fire which 
Tamsin had deserted; it glowed up to 
the chimney, and its glimmering cheered 
Captain Tom when he rode by to the 
stables. 

When he entered the room, Rhoda 
was basking there,—alone, as she sup- 

d; but while Tom was turning him- 
self and putting a boot-heel on the fender, 
Craque-o’-Doom let himself down from 
a sofa at the other end of the parlor and 
approached them. 

‘“‘T didn’t know anybody was about,” 


said Rhoda with astart. “It’s so dusky 


back there!” 

“ And I start out of the dusk like a 
spider out of a web and sling myself’ off 
on an invisible thread.” He leaned 
against the mantel, opposite Captain 
Mills, who immediately felt gigantic, and 
said so. 

. “I feel myself turn into a sort of 
Gulliver when he is by,” said Rhoda. 
“Tt seems as if he were the proper 
size, and all the rest of us monstrous 
growths.” 
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“You are very kind people,” said 
Craque-o’-Doom: “I’m sure you do 
your best to consider me human.” He 
laughed. ‘“ But I am about to tell you 
something which will shake your faith 
in me asa model pigmy.” He braced 
himself against the mantel and looked 
up at Tom, as if dreading that veteran’s 
hard sense and practical force. 

“Tf I am de trop—” said Rhoda, 
half rising. 

Craque-o’-Doom motioned her back 
into her seat: “ Not at all, Miss Jones. 
[really think I want the support of your 
presence.—Tom, when we were rough- 
ing it up in Canada, did you ever think 
I was soft-headed ?” 

“Why, no! What do you mean by 
‘soft-headed’ ?” 

“T mean liable to turn fool. I’ve ex- 
pected to have a lonesome life of it, and 
prepared myself. I give you my word 
of honor, I never thought of marrying 
till I came here. Richard isn’t the 
shape to attract, and, in face of this 
truth, I never have done any woman 
the dishonor to think that my money 


might buy her; but not two hours ago 


” 
° 


I asked a woman to marry me 

“The dickens you did!” exclaimed 
Captain Mills, aghast. ‘‘ Well, that was 
better than slumping along a dirty canal- 
bank in the rain. What did she 
say dl 

Craque-o’-Doom folded his arms: 
“She didn’t refuse.—Miss Jones, I want 
you to tell me candidly if I am taking 
unfair advantage of that girl.” 

“What girl?” interposed Tom. 
“You're taking unfair advantage of 
me. I don’t get hold of the thing at 
all. You say you’ve proposed seriously 
to marry somebody ?” 

“She ha’ a struggle before her for 
the bare means of life,” continued the 
dwarf, still addressing Rhoda and keep- 
ing a check on himself. “ Every cir- 
cumstance is against her. I could: give 
her education, travel, refining  sur- 
roundings. I feel certain she could be 
developed into a remarkable woman.” 

“So do I,” coincided Rhoda.—“ It’s 
Tamsin,” she said, nodding her head 
toward Captain Mills. 
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He put his hands in his pockets and 
walked across the room whistling. 

“Now, do you think it would be an 
unnatural and horrible thing to—to— 
I’ve been puzzling. Perhaps I took an 
unfair advantage of the lonely. child. 
She touches me so,” pleaded the dwarf. 
“Miss Jones, I can’t tell how she moves 
me. She isa mere unformed child: I 
have thought I might educate her and 
leave her free. But that wouldn’t do, 
—that wouldn't do. Besides—” He 
paused, and broke out with a half-fierce 
exclamation: “I want her! Do you 
see me? She has no horror of my 
shape. Isn’t it wonderful there should 
be a woman who can look at me without 
shuddering? Come back, Tom: I’m 
not going to be sentimental any further 
than this.” Captain Mills approached 
the fire with his face awry. ‘So, you 
see, I’m afraid my selfishness is going to 
take undue advantage of her. But now 
tell me honestly, both of you: if I make 
her my wife only in name, and give her 
the opportunities she ought to have, and 
when she is a woman let her choose— 
A great many things might happen,— 
my death, you know,—in case she 
elected not to—” He looked down at 
his hands, as though he held his ravelled 
sentences hopelessly there. 

“ Craque-o’-Doom,” said Tom, resting 
one palm on the wall above the mantel, 
like a man bracing the established order 
of things, “I’m afraid you’re going to 
make a confounded fool of yourself.— 
Excuse me, Miss Rhoda.—Now, what 
under the heavens can you want of that 
girl Via 

“Captain Mills,” putin Rhoda deci- 
dedly, “I think the whole thing’s splen- 
did. I never should have thought of it; 
but it’s like a fairy-story for Tamsin.” 

“For Tamsin? Oh, yes! But see 
here, now. Here's a man, he has 
money, education, and talents enough 
to balance his deformity, and he’s going 
to pick up one of our Chenoworths! 
Why, Craque-o’-Doom, they’re low: 
they couldn’t appreciate the barest idea 
of yours, and they'd all prey on you like 
ps J don’t say but the girl’s a good 
girl— 





“She is,” pronounced the dwarf, 
frowning. 

“ But she’s not your equal, and never 
will be.” 

“ You don’t know that,” said Rhoda. 

“Pshaw!” growled the captain. 
“Why, I’m thunderstruck! Marry, 
man, if you want to, of course: you 
don’t have to ask my advice; but I do 
hate to see you stoop down to the gutter. 
Oh, yes, she'd take you: I don’t doubt 
it for a minute. Why shouldn't she? 
But after you'd mismatched yourself, 
what then? Good Lord, boy! you 
ought to see the whole tribe of Cheno- 
worths! A pretty connection they will 
be. Because you are unfortunate in one 
single particular, there’s no use in throw- 
ing yourself away entirely.” 

“Tom, I don’t expect you to see the 
thing as I do, and a man of my sort 
must necessarily suffer more crosses than 
anybody else.” The dwarf’s nostrils 
flared, and the clear white of his face . 
became more apparent. “I simply beg 
of you to forbear with me. I cannot 
explain to you how I am impelled to this 
thing, nor how I regard this young lady, 
with all her drawbacks.” 

“This. young dady.” Rhoda patted 
her palms together. 

Tom stooped over the hearth and of- 
fered his hand to his friend. They ex- 
changed a hearty grasp. “You must 
pardon me, Craque-o’-Doom. I don’t 
mean to offend you: I was sort of taken 
back. They say folks always will med- 
dle with other folks’ marriages. I won’t 
say another word.” 

“ But what are your plans?” inquired 
Rhoda with energetic interest. 

The dwarf replied to her inquiry 
with a puzzled face: “I haven't any. 
Must I make plans ?” 

“Certainly. Iam going to be mar- 
ried, and I have lots of plans. Are you 
going to take charge of the child soon, 
or let her be as she is awhile ?” 

“Soon, I should think, if she is will- 
ing.” 
‘Tom groaned. Both looked up at 
him. “I didn’t say anything,” said 
he. 

“You didn’t make half so much fuss 
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over my prospective taking off,” said 
Rhoda, shaking her head at him. 

“The whole thing is so new to me,” 
pleaded the dwarf. “I don’t know 
what is best for her. I never had much 
experience with women.” 

“You'll have to ask her father, you 
know,” mentioned Captain Mills, pulling 
down the ends of his moustache. 

“Of course,” said Craque-o’-Doom 
with childlike simplicity. But his eyes 
still turned to Rhoda for counsel. “If 
that odd preliminary which you call get- 
ting married were over,” he continued, 
“T think I should like to put her to 
some good school of your choosing,— 
right away.” 

Miss Jones inwardly ejaculated over 
the weakness and helplessness which men 
are constantly revealing between the 
joints of their noble armor. Craque-o’- 
Doom had impressed her as a condensed 
man of fine quality: he ought to come 
out a bold cavalier under circumstances 
which belittled his brethren. ‘ Well, 
but that ‘odd preliminary’ requires con- 
sideration. You have to prepare for it ; 
you have to set a day, and get the legal 
papers and a minister; the friends of the 
contracting parties must be consulted,— 
unless you steal your bride away, as the 
Romans despoiled the Sabines.” ; 

The dwarf pressed his handkerchief 
to his forehead : “I wouldn’t do that, of 
course. I should want to take her hon- 
orably and deliberately into my care.” 

“ Now you're talking sense,” exclaimed 
the captain. “Give yourself time; de- 
liberate over it. Tamsin’s not much 
more than a child, as you say. Six 
months from now, if you insist on mak- 
ing a match of it, will do well enough.” 


“ But meantime she ought to be im-— 


proving herself.” 

“Qh, she won’t do any worse than 
she’s been doing.” 

“You would counsel me to let her lose 
six months of her best time ?” 

“Tm not saying anything, mind. 
Why, man, you act as if she were a 
suddenly discovered gem whom nobody 
could properly set but yourself!” 

“ You never thought of setting her or 
bringing out her brilliancy, did you?” 





“No, I never did: the Chenoworths 
are too many for me. If I began that 
sort of thing, I’d never get to the end 
of it.” 

“What you have to do,” exclaimed 
Rhoda with a slight tinge of impatience, 
“is to consult Tamsin and see what she 
wishes.” 

Craque-o'-Doom folded and unfolded 
his arms and braced himself more firmly 
against the mantel: “ Miss Jones, you 
are very kind, and you know a young 
girl better than Ido. Perhaps, after all, 
I have presumed in taking a mere motion 
of hers for a consent which I very much 
desired. If you would see her—” 

“Tamsin never has much to say for 
herself,” corroborated Tom in a relieved 
tone.—“ If you had a downright talk 
with her, Miss Rhoda—” 

“T’d try to make her appreciate the 
position,” said Rhoda. 

A tinkle at the farther end of the 
room, followed by the mild outblooming 
of a wax light, another and another, 
called their attention to Tamsin lighting 
the three-branched candlestick on a table. 
Aunt Sally had sent her down by way of 
the front stairway to supply Neal's place 
while he went on an errand. The group 
remained silent while she wheeled the 
table forward. She then carried a taper 
to the candlestick at each end of the 
mantel. Both men looked at her as she 
stood on the rug extending her arm. 

““We were just talking about you, 
Tamsin,” said Captain Mills. ‘“ You'd 
better leave the lighting up to somebody 
else: these two want to say something to 

ou.” 

“ Now, if that isn’t just like a man!” 
thought Rhoda. “He puts things in 
a jumble and expects somebody else to 
get them out.” 

Having touched the candles, Tamsin 
threw her burnt taper into the grate. 
She stood with her eyes down, visibly 
quivering. 

“Sit down,” said Miss Jones, drawing 
her to a convenient chair. “ Don’t be 
alarmed by this solemn fuss: it’s in the 
masculine nature to be pompous and 
cumbersome. Captain Mills merely 
wanted to congratulate you. Mr. Sut- 
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ton has been telling us, you see. I con- 
gratulate you with all my-heart: I think 
it’s wonderful and delightful. You're 
quite the heroine of a fairy-story. While 
I consider fairies things of the imagina- 
tion, and sentiment quite out of place in 
this present world, there’s some senti- 
ment or witchery in this which I appre- 
ciate.” While Rhoda rattled ahead, the 
younger girl was gazing at her with 
piteous appeal, as if in a torment she 
could not express, and the dwarf in some 
pliant and bewildered mood strange to 
his experience, waiting to be placed or 
guided.—‘ Captain Mills, you haven't 
taken Tamsin by the hand and congrat- 
ulated her formally, however you may 
have done with Mr. Sutton.” 

The captain took Tamsin’s motionless 
hand and congratulated her, with helpless 
grooves in his cheeks. She made no 
response. 

“ And now,” said Rhoda, seizing her 
wrist in a confidential way, “Mr. Sutton 
says he will see your family at once.” 

Tamsin winced. Rhoda felt it, and 
patted her hand caressingly. 

“Tf you wish it,” said Cyaque-o’- 
Doom, gazing on her averted face, “ if 
you wish to—to come into my care. If 
you do not, my child, I will think nothing 
of the little sign you were so kind as to 
give me. It would be my desire to take 
you away with me immediately and place 
you where you could be educated under 
the oversight of a lady like Miss Jones. 
But if you would rather take six months 
to think about it, I will leave at once and 
wait. Or I will go and never come back 
again, if you say so.” 

Tamsin sat like a stone figure. 

“Well, Tamsin?” said Captain Mills 
interrogatively. He felt strained and 
annoyed. 

It was a surprise to see Tamsin turn 
toward him. She looked up his length 
and dwelt on his face; then she looked 
at her wooer. He was turning whiter 
every moment. ‘I could go now,” she 
said. “ But there’s Tillie.” 

“You can have her with you,” said 
Craque-o’-Doom. 

Rhoda noticed a tremor pass through 
the wrist she held. 





“Thank you.” 

“T thank you,” said the dwarf. He 
shaded his face with his hand. “You 
can have your sister with you in every- 
thing,” he continued, “and give her 
whatever you wish.” 

“Thank you,’ whispered Tamsin, 


n. 

“You see, I don’t want to make you 
utthappy in any way,” explained Craque- 
o’-Doom. 

Tamsin looked into the fire. 

“ Now, Tamsin—” said Aunt Sally, 
entering from the dining-room.— Why, 
here you all are around the fire—Tam- 
sin?” She put on her glasses and looked 
at them with a puzzled face. 

“We're going to part with Tamsin, 
aunt,” said Tom, wheeling slowly. “My 
friend here proposes to marry her and 
send her to school.” 

Aunt Sally stared at every one in turn: 
“ Who ?—Mr. Sutton? Going to marry 
Tamsin?” The unnaturalness of such a 
match rendered her speechless. She said 
no more, but went to the table, and, tak- 
ing up Andrew Jackson Davis, began to 
turn the leaves with an air of intense pre- 
occupation and interest. 

The clock ticked very loud. But 
Rhoda kept on patting and stroking that 
poor hand which was being given away 
under general disapproval. 


CHAPTER XII. 
TILLIE. 

Ir was the very next forenoon that 
old Mr. Chenoworth was surprised by a 
call from the dwarf. He was hammer- 
ing at a chair-bottom. The naked floor 
showed a stain or two of grease, trodden 
into it by careless feet around the break- 
fast-table ; his wife sat mending variega- 
ted trousers ; Sarah Jane, with her sickly 
baby on her hip, trailed disconsolately 
about at some domestic task ; ridges of 
dry mud stood on the rough boards; a 
sobbing stick of wood on the rusty fire- 
irons sent out puffs of smoke at the old 
man, as if to further cure his dry, shriv- 
elled skin. 

Tillie leaned against. the unpainted 
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strip which served as window-sill, in 
one of her rare quiet moods. Her 
eyes looked deep, and her lips moved 
occasionally as she told some story to 
herself or repeated odd scraps and words 
which the outside world suggested. to her. 
“T see a horse and buggy comin’,” 
droned Tillie. ‘It’s Tamsin, comin’ to 
take me to a picnic way up in the clouds. 
We'll wear dresses that hang out behind 
us ever so, like them girls up at Mills’s. 
We'll have turkey and cake and _ice- 
cream. Here’s the carriage. Stop, 
carriage, and let me git in.—It 7s a-stop- 
pin’!”” concluded the child in astonish- 
ment.—‘ Daddy, the’s somebody come.” 

“Tt’s just Arter,” said Sarah Jane: 
“T saw him crossin’ the common.” 

“’Tain’t, either. Oh, my! let me git 
under the bed !—It’s that little bit of a 
man, mammy! He’s comin’ into our 
house !” 

Out of the mud-splashed coupé Craque- 
o’-Doom descended to the gate, and made 
his way with difficulty on chips and bits 
of board to the door-step. 

“You open the door, Sary Jane,” said 
Mrs. Chenoworth when his rap was heard. 
—Come out from behind my cheer, 
Tillie. Nobody ain’t goin’ to hurt you. 
How simple you are!” 

The old man suspended his chair- 
mending as Sarah Jane opened the door 
and stood with her baby on her hip. 

The dwarf lifted his hat: “Is Mr. 
’ Chenoworth at home?” 

“Yes; he’s here. 
in ?” 


Will you come 
He came in, and Tillie disap- 
peared behind her mother. 

To a suitor of his organization, the 


place was most trying. These untutored 
people looked at him as if he had been 
a strange, harmless reptile. Sarah Jane’s 
baby began to cry, and she felt warranted 
to assure it audibly, “‘ Hush, you little 
cross-patch ! ’T'won’t hurt ye!” 

Tom had offered to come with his 
friend, but Craque-o’-Doom spared him. 

“ Are you Mr. Chenoworth ?” said the 
dwarf, moving toward the old man. 
“Yes, I remember your face: I saw 
you passing along the road a few days 
ago.” 

The chair-maker dropped his under 
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jaw and peered round-eyed through his 
spectacles. To hear of a dwarf is one 
thing ; to see him striding on span-long 
legs before you is another. 

“Set a cheer, Sary Jane,” said Mrs. 
Chenoworth in a doubtful tone; but 
their visitor scaled it dexterously. 

“It’s very muddy weather,” volun- 
teered Sarah Jane in addition. She 
wanted people to know she had been 
away from Barnet and knew how to act 
in company, if she was unfortunate. 

“Yes, the road is bad,” said Craque- 
o-Doom. He saw the smoke-grimed 
walls, the dull, poverty-tried faces. 
Tillie peeped cautiously around the legs 
of her mother’s chair, and he saw her. 

“That's my baby,” said Mrs. Cheno- 
worth, with a diffident cough and tooth 
less smile. ‘She's afeard.” 

“Don’t be afraid of me, Tillie,” 
begged Craque-o’-Doom with a thread 
of pain in his voice. But Tillie quite 
disappeared and stuffed herself under 
the chair-seat. His actually knowing 
her name was so uncanny! “Come 
out and talk to me. I've brought you a 
message from Tamsin.” 

Tillie ruminated before she looked cau- 
tiously at him again. He sat quite still 
and harmless; his legs hung down a very 
little distance, but his face, though it 
wore an anxious look, rather won on her 
favor. 

“Tillie,” said Sarah Jane, “if you 
don’t come out o’ there, I'll pull ye out, 
or git Arter to. Folks ’ll think you ain’t 
learnt no manners.” 

The hulking cousin had just entered 
through the back door: He was a. do- 
mestic loafer, who preferred a kindred 


fireside to the down-town store-counters. 


After a prolonged gaze at Craque-0- 
Doom, he took a seat by the chimney, 
and sat evidently congratulating himself 
on being there for the occasion. 

“ What word did she send ?” inquired 
Tillie, popping her head warily around 
the chair. 

“She would like to have you come 
and take hold of my hand.” 

“T can’t do that, ary time.” 

“You mustn’t mind what she says,” 
observed Mrs. Chenoworth, with an apol- 
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ogetic glimmer on her face. “We've 
humored Tillie so much she’s spilet.” 

Mr. Chenoworth had been wondering 
what this visit meant. He now made a 
motion as if he intended to resume his 
chair-mending, but checked himself and 
hospitably requested Arter to give that 
‘ere stick of wood a kick and make it 
burn better. Arter kicked it with a 
boot very much out of repair, and up- 
set one of the andirons, righted it with 
his calloused hand, and jumped at the 
burn, grinning around on the other in- 
mates as he rubbed and nursed his hand 
on his knee. 

How cloddish and unsavory poor 
Tamsin’s people were! They seemed to 
have neither the instinctive method of 
brutes nor the reasoning forethought of 
man. 

“T came to speak to you about your 
daughter Tamsin, Mr. Chenoworth,” said 
the dwarf. 

The old man made a grimace by twist- 
ing up one side of his cheek, which he 
scratched with dirty nails. ‘“ What's 


she been doin’?” he inquired disconso- 
lately. 
“ Nothing,— except making friends 


who esteem her.” Craque-o’-Doom’s 
refined face put on an appealing expres- 
sion. He felt more distressed and at a 
greater disadvantage than ever before in 
his life. ‘I want to marry her and take 
her away with me, if you consent to it.” 

Mr. Chenoworth bent forward, puck- 
ering his tufted gray brows. He gave 
a half-humorous chuckle: “Sho, now! 
You don’t want to git morried 2? What 
do you want to git morried for ?” 

“T am wealthy,” the dwarf continued, 
his steel-gray eyes glowing with white 
heat: “I can give her every luxury and 
advantage, with only the drawback that 
you see,—a deformed husband. She 
has signified her willingness to take me, 
but of course I want the sanction of her 
parents.” 

For the first time in his existence, 
Craque-o’-Doom felt the arrogant power 
of money. “I am wealthy” swept over 
his listeners like a wave which returned 
to him bearing a full freight of defer- 
ence. 
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“Tamsin’s a good girl,” murmured 
Mrs. Chenoworth. 

“She is, madam. And I will do 
everything in my power to make such a 
woman of her as you will be proud of.” 

Sarah Jane’s face puckered with a 
spasm of envy. She shook the whim- 
pering baby. Arter, with the mouth 
and eyes of a fish, sat devouring this 
astounding scene. 

“How much might you be worth, 
Mister ?” inquired the old man, 
affecting a cautious tone. 

“ T beg your pardon,” said Craque-o’- 
Doom, taking a card-case from an inner 
pocket. ‘Here is my name and ad- 
dress: in my confusion at first I for- 
got to introduce myself. You can 
make inquiries about me of Captain 
Mills, one of your most reliable neigh- 
bors.” 

“ Yes,” replied the old man, nervously 
doubling the pasteboard with his fingers, 
while his mind staggered beneath this 
new weight of courtesy, “I knowed 
who you was, and that you b’longed up 
at the Hill-house. The boys they seed 
you ; Tillie she seed you, too. I s’pose 
it’s all right.” 

“ As to the question you asked,” con- 
tinued Craque-o’-Doom, “I have prop- 
erty amounting to several hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and I have a good head for 
managing it.” 

Mrs. Chenoworth had dropped her 
sewing and leaned her head to one side. 
The old man gave a gasp and swallowed : 
“Sho! Did you make all that in the 
show-business ?” 

“T never was in any show-business. 
I inherited it from my father.” 

Mr. Chenoworth stared in a trance of 
astonishment that so much wealth should 
be. not only within hearing distance, but 
on the border of his family. 

“ Well, what is your answer?” said 
the dwarf, anxious to bring this confer- 
ence to a close. 

“ Oh, I s’pose it’s all right.—Ain’t it, 
mammy ?” responded the old man with 
an affected indifference not to be found 
outside of the poor-white type. 

“T hain’t no objections,” said Mrs. 
Chenoworth in a quavering, deferential 
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tone. “The childern gener’ly does as 
they want to.” 

“Thanks! Then I may marry your 
daughter from your house? I prefer, 
on all accounts, to take her directly from 
her own home.” All eyes roamed about 
the place and came back to Craque-o’- 
Doom. Queer as his figure was, he 
looked so daintily foreign to such sur- 
roundings that an embarrassed silence 
followed. ‘I think it only proper,” he 
added, “that her own parents and home 
should give her to me.” 

Mrs. Chenoworth was touched, and 
wiped one eye with the back of her 
finger: “ You and her can git married 
here if you want to. But you're used 
to so much better things than poor folks 
has!” 

“That will make no difference what- 
ever.” Craque-o’-Doom moved to de- 
scend from his chair, when Tillie advanced 
and stood within a few feet of him. She 
had gradually crept out of her conceal- 
ment and stretched her thin neck after 
every item of the conversation. He 
waited, and smiled kindly into her pale- 
blue eyes: “ Will you shake hands with 
me when I am your brother ?” 

“You ain’t a-goin’ to be my brother,” 
resisted Tillie. ‘You're too little.” 
She puckered her face and drew a sob. 

“Tut-tut !” said the old father sharp- 
ly. 
Me But you may go with Tamsin, and 
she will give you everything in the world 

ou want. Look at me, Tillie: am I so 
frightful to you ?” 

“You don’t look as bad as ye did at 
first. But I don’t want you to git mar- 
ried to Tamsin. Her and me is such 
friends! She could marry her sister.” 
The Chenoworth idea of intermarriage 
appeared to have no limit in Tillie’s 
view. ae 

“ But wouldn’t you like to have Tam- 
sin go to school and learn everything ?” 

“To play music?” 

“ Yes,” 

“And to dance like them girls up 
there ?” 

“Yes. And grow so beautiful and 
know so much that you would be proud 
of her?” He drew his pictures for the 














child with a wistful, patient tenderness 
to which she insensibly responded, and 
which touched the others in different 
ways. Arter sulked forward with fore- 
arms on his knees; poor Sarah Jane 
settled into piteous longing; the father 
and mother listened in dazed and stolid 
silence. ‘ Wouldn’t you like to see her 
in pretty dresses riding behind fine 
horses, or in her own house, which is 
very much prettier than Captain 
Mills’s ?” 

- “Yes; I wouldn’t mind that,” re- 
lented Tillie. “ But I don’t want her 
to git married.” 

“ And wouldn’t you like to go with 
her to the sea-side, and have a little 
bathing-suit, and take baths, and watch 
all the great people from the cities in 
gorgeous dresses, and have a pony and 
carriage of your own,—a wee pony so 
little you could climb on him from the 
ground ?” 

“Yes; I wouldn’t mind that,” ad- 
mitted Tillie, with a deep breath. “ But 
she won't like me any more.” 

“She will love you more dearly than 
ever; she will have more time to be with 
you. You may go with her through 
her school course ; and whenever I send 
Tamsin a gift there will be one for her 
little sister with it.” 

“He’s a rich man,” said the old 
father, nodding to Tillie with emphasis. 

The child kindled with anticipations : 
“ And will you git mammy a new coffee- 
pot? The old one leaks all over the 
stove.” 

“Sh!” hissed Sarah Jane, while the 
mother wiped her. eyes and laughed 
weakly. 

“Certainly,” said Craque-o’-Doom. 
“Ask her to atcept this as a present 
from Tamsin.” He took from his breast- 
pocket a large sealed envelope, in which, 
before starting, he had placed a pile of 
bank-bills with a confused desire to do 
something for Tamsin’s relatives and a 
fear that he could not do it delicately. 

Tillie approached a step nearer and 
took hold of the envelope: “ What's 
this here ?” 

“ Something which Tamsin sends your 
mother.” 
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Tillie felt of it. 

‘Give it over to me,” said old Mr. 
Chenoworth, extending his hand. The 
child obeyed him. His tone and his 
greedy motion repelled the dwarf. 

Craque-o’-Doom descended from his 
chair with his hat in his hand. He did 
not want to see the old man pry into 
the envelope. A sudden shudder ran 
through him. They were all so indiffer- 
ent; it was like barter and sale. “ Tamsin 
will return home,” he said; “I will 
send her down in my vehicle. I would 
like to have the—the ceremony take 
place two days from this time. She can 
make any arrangements she pleases.” 

“T s’pose it’s all right,” repeated Mr. 
Chenoworth monotonously, rubbing and 
gripping the envelope. He was embar- 
rassed, but quite unconscious of behaving 
in a singular manner. The deformed 
man magnetized and overpowered him. 

“She ought to be thankful the long- 
est day she lives for such a chance!” 
burst from Sarah Jane’s fountain of 
general injuries. “ But Tamsin never 
will: she’s too big-feelin’ !” 

The dwarf had already reached the 
door. He bowed himself out, appar- 
ently not hearing this remark. _Tillie 
followed. 

“T don’t call it much of a chance,” 
growled Arter, lifting himself after the 
door closed,—“ her gittin’ married to a 
little bit of a critter all shut up together 
like that.” 

“She wouldn’t have you, Arter, no- 
how,” said the old man with a hard- 
featured smile as he ran his forefinger 
under the flap of the envelope.- 

“How much is it, daddy?” inquired 
Sarah Jane. She brought the baby and 
stood by him. Arter looked on with 
dogged interest; the mother left her 
mending and approached. They counted 
the rustling notes. 

“As much as three hundred dollars!” 
said Sarah Jane. “Tam can have every- 
thing heart can wish, an’ me a-slavin’ 
around, and this cross young-one— 
Shut up, or I'll slap ye good !” 

_ “Tisn’t the poor baby’s fault that 
it’s here, Sary Jane,” remonstrated her 
mother with plaintive resentment. 

Vor. I. N. 8.—38 
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“T don’t care,” said Sarah Jane, cry- 
ing ; “it’s somebody’s fault that I have 
things so hard and Tam has ’em so 
easy !” 

Craque-o’-Doom had just leaned back 


in his iage, conscious that heads were 
staring from all the little houses around, 
feeling an odd sickness at heart, and 
convinced that Tamsin Chenoworth could 
scarcely fall into poorer hands than those 
from which he was taking her, when a 
voice called to him. He looked out of 
the coupé-window and saw Tillie sitting 
on the gate-post. The driver started. 
“Wait a minute,” said Craque-o -Doom. 

“T said I'd thought it over,” repeated 
Tillie, “and I don’t want none o’ them 
things. I just want Tamsin. I think 
more o’ her ner anything else. Ye can’t 
have her.” 

Craque-o’-Doom laughed, feeling his 
breath come more freely. He threw a 
kiss at the tallow-colored child as his 
vehicle started. 

“Ph!” blew Tillie, dabbing her hand 
at him in a resentful fashion. ‘“ You 
quit throwin’ your old kisses at me: I 
won't have ’em. Tamsin’s my sister; 
she ain’t yours. And you can’t git her 
— neither : so you stop your old 
self.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE ODD PRELIMINARY. 


PERHAPS there never was a more 
wretched day than the one appointed 
for solemnizing the tie which Craque-o’- 
Doom had called “that odd preliminary.” 
Mud and sky seemed longing to meet, 
and a driving rain did its best to create 
such a union. Smoke and ling 
cloud could not be distinguished. Farm- 
ers coming to the village on loaded 
wagons were obliged to turn out of the 
impassable roads and open ways through 
sodden fields. The Hill-house party, 
having prolonged their stay from a sym- 
pathetic curiosity in the dwarf’s wed- 
ding, were to be carried with him to the 
railroad-station that day,—a nearly im- 
possible journey had not the railroad 
intersected the pike. 
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Of course Tamsin’s preparations were 
small. 

“If you will be so kind,” said Craque- 
o’-Doom to Rhoda, “as to take her in 
charge and buy her a full outfit when 
we reach the city, I shall be under fur- 
ther obligations.” 

“Don’t feel distressed about any ob- 
ligations,” urged Miss Jones: “ there’s 
nothing I delight in more than spending 
money. I never had much of my own 
to spend, and I take a savage joy in 
getting hold of other people’s and dis- 
bursing it. I know just what Tamsin 
wants,—she wants pretty nearly every- 
thing, poor child !—and you may rely on 
me to choose it for her.” 

Jennie and Louise convened in 
Rhoda’s room, and were anxious to 
do something for the bride. 

“T never heard of such a match,” 
declared Jennie; “but of course it’s a 
great thing for her. Aunt Sally says 
her sisters turned out badly: I hope 
nothing’ll happen to disappoint the poor 
girl. Do you suppose she likes him ?” 


Louise shook her head very positively : 


‘“‘He isn’t bad-looking in the face, but 
oh, my, Jen! just think of walking into 
church with a man whose head wouldn’t 
reach the top of the pews, and everybody 
staring at you! Would any amount 
of money make you do it? He can’t 
dance. She'll have to pay some atten- 
tion to him. If I had to sit at home 
alone with him and look at him a whole 
evening, I should go out of my senses.” 

“So should I. But Cousin Tom is 
so mad about it! He seems to think 
Mr. Craque-o’-Doom, or whatever his 
name is, could marry a princess if he 
wanted to. 
diamonds? Qh, wouldn’t she be in luck 
if he’d die and leave her a rich widow 
while she’s at school! It must be splen- 
did to be a young widow with lots of 
money! Widows are so much more 
independent than girls.” 

“ Well, there’s nothing sentimental in 
that,” remarked Rhoda: “still, I don’t 
quite approve of it. But you needn't 
go to overhauling your wardrobes. We’re 
not to sew for Tamsin or bestow anything 
upon her : she’s to wear a long cloak over 
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her red-and-black dress, a felt hat, and 
some gloves. They’re my things; and I 
have to take them back when she gets 
her outfit.” 

“Won't she make a funny-looking 
bride?” mused Jennie. 

“Poor child! She’s going into the 
care of a good guardian, rather than get- 
ting married. I don’t think of her as a 
bride, but as an adopted orphan starting . 
to boarding-school.” 

“Tt’s funny to watch Aunt Sally since 
this business came on the carpet,” laugh- 
ed Jennie: “she’s so puzzled, andso kind. 
She doesn’t know how to treat Tamsin, 
and she looks at that little man as if he 
were a frog going to lap in a fly and she 
ought to drive him off.” 

Tamsin had gone home the day before 
her wedding. About dusk Craque-o’- 
Doom drove to her father’s gate, but be- 
fore he could alight she came running 
out wrapped in her old faded shawl. 
“Don’t come in,” she said at the car- 
riage-door, without assigning any reason 
for the request. Her eyelids looked 
dark ‘and swollen. 

“Get in the carriage, then,” said he. 
“You must not stand with the rain 
drizzling on you.” 

“T can’t,” said Tamsin ; “I must go 
straight back.” 

With some authority he turned down 
the step and drew her to a seat. She 
leaned back opposite him. “I merely 
came to see if there was anything else 
for me to attend to,” said Craque-o’- 
Doom. “Is there?” 

“T don’t know,” said Tamsin. Her 
throat swelled, and the exclamation 
seemed to burst from it: “ Tillie can’t 
go 1? 

“Can’t go -with you?” 

“No.” 

“ Why not?” 

“They won't let her. They say she 
mustn’t leave home.” She hid her face 
under a corner of her shawl. 

The dwarf’s hands trembled ; but he 
locked them together: “Poor child! 
that is a bitter disappointment to you.” 

“T’ve never been away from Tillie.” 

He meditated in deep disquiet: “ But 
they will let her come to you often?” 
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“T don’t know.” 

“ At any rate, you can come to see her 
as much as you wish.” After an instant 
he added, “ Will this make any differ- 
ence about your going, my child? It 
is not too late to draw back yet: a young 
girl may change her mind at the last 
minute in such an important step. Speak 
out.” 

Tamsin put down her shawl. “ No, 
it won’t make any difference,” she said. 

The dwarf gripped his hands together. 

She descended the step to go into the 
house, he helping her. The old shawl 
caught on a projection, and while he was 
loosening it he broke a bit of the fringe 
off: this he clutched under his nails into 
his palm. “TI shall come for you at ten 
in the morning,” said he. 

At ten on that dark, ugly wedding- 
day, therefore, the coupé stood at Chen- 
oworths’ gate, and Tom and Rhoda dis- 
mounted with Craque-o-Doom. The 
neighborhood was agog. 

Within, the preacher then stationed 
with Barnet Methodist Church waited 


- the bridegroom’s party. The room had 


been cleaned; a pleasant odor of coffee 
came from the kitchen. Sarah Jane 
conducted the party into the single other 
apartment to lay off their wrappings on 
a bed where her baby was asleep. Tam- 
sin sat here, away from the fire, holding 
Tillie on her lap. The child’s face was 
hid in Tamsin’s neck. When Craque- 
o-Doom approached them the little one 
looked up and kicked backward vicious- 
ly at him. 

Captain Mills made an uneasy attempt 
to be pleasant with old Mr. Chenoworth, 
who had shaved and looked more cured 
about the skin than ever, in spite of 
some bleeding cuts. The mother had a 
clean white cloth folded kerchief-wise 
about her shoulders; Mary and her half- 
dozen squalid children were there, sitting 
in a sallow row, all alike excepting in 
size; Arter peeped in from the kitchen, 
scowling at everything he saw. The 
domicile had taken on a very perceptible 
air of importance: everybody in the 
street knew that Tamsin was marrying 
aman rolling in wealth. Some neigh- 
bors reprehended the match: they would 
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not on any account see their daughters 
tied to such a sight as that dwarf. 
Others hoped Tamsin might never come 
to grief for jumping at money that way: 
Mary and Sarah Jane had both had their 
come-downs: Tamsin wasn’t the first 
Chenoworth that left the family to do 
better and had to come back to it. 

There was a gang of her kindred in 
the kitchen, collected to eat at the wed- 
ding-feast, but not on any account would 
they show themselves to the fine people, 
though their noses and eyes lined the 
door-crack to get a glimpse of the dwarf. 

“'They’re waitin’ on ye, Tamsin,” said 
Mrs. Chenoworth, looking into the bed- 
room. 

Craque-o’-Doom stood at a front win- 
dow, but on hearing this he approached. 
The girl put her sister down. Tillie 
turned her face to the wall, and refused 
to look. 

The two went into the general room, 
where the minister stood, and Tom and 
Rhoda were nervously trying to converse, 
while Mary jerked her sharp, haggard 
face at her whispering offspring and mo- 
tioned the yellow cousin she had married 
back into the kitchen. 

Tom turned his face away from the 
pair when they were seated side by side: 
this unusual position was an accident. 
Tamsin sank into a chair, and Craque-o’- 
Doom took his place near her. When 
the ceremony was finished, Rhoda inter- 
vened between the bride and a rather 
pompous parade of congratulations from 
her friends. Coffee and some other re- 
freshments came in, served in a glaring 
new set of stone-ware china, interspersed 
among which was a cracked plate or two 
of the old stock. 

Then Tamsin had her wraps on. She 
was not troubled with luggage. She 
shook hands with all her people, the 
women kissing her and Mrs. Cheno- 
worth wiping her own eyes with a plain- 
tive gesture. None of them approached 
Craque-o’-Doom. Tillie made a plunge, 
and was held to the poor bride’s breast 
until her wailings were somewhat 
quieted. She took refuge with her 
mother, and the party drove away. 

Tom Mills had insisted on giving them 
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a second breakfast at his house, but there 
was only time to reach the station in good 
season for thetrain. Jennie and Louise, 
who were waiting at home, saw the car- 
riage wallow out of the by-road and turn 
-east on the turnpike, and, somewhat dis- 
appointed, hastened their own prepara- 
tions for departure. Neal drove the 
Mills carriage on the sweep, and they 
embraced Aunt Sally in farewell. The 
old lady looked sadly through her glasses 
at such a wedding-day, but she did not 
‘neglect, at the last moment, to tuck two 
or three Banners of Light into the girls’ 
lunch-basket. 


Both carriages arrived at the station 
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in a pour from the trailing skies. There 
was no awkward waiting about, for the 
train came just as the party got their 
tickets.and checks ready. 

Tom stood on the platform under an 
umbrella after he had helped the girls 
embark and taken charge of Craque-o’- 
Doom’s horse and carriage, which the 
driver was to bring with him in a car 
chartered for that purpose, attached toa 
train which followed this one. 

They were all seated in the parlor-car. 
The dwarf waved his hand as he glided 
past, and Tom stood looking after him, 
saying aloud, “ Poor, poor, poor fellow !” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





WIFE 


TO HUSBAND. 


a. I am dust, and thou art quick and glad, 


Bethink thee, sometimes, what good days we had, 
What happy days, beside the shining seas, 
Or by the twilight fire, in careless ease, 
Reading the rhymes of some old poet lover,. 
Or whispering our own love-story over. 


When thou hast mourned for me a seemly space, 
And set another in my vacant place, 

Charmed with her brightness, trusting in her truth, 
Warmed to new life by her beguiling youth, 

Be happy, dearest one, and surely know 

J would not have thee thy life’s joys forego. 


Yet think of me sometimes, where cold and still 
I lie, who once was swift to do thy will, 

Whose lips so often answered to thy kiss, - 
Who, dying, blessed thee for that by-gone bliss : 
I pray thee do not bar my presence quite 

From thy new life, so full of new delight. 


I would not vex thee, waiting by thy side ; 

My presence should not chill thy fair young bride ; 
Only bethink thee how alone I lie: 

To die and be forgotten were to die 

A double death ; and J deserve of thee 

Some grace of memory, fair howe’er she be. 


Louise CHANDLER MoUuLTON. 
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« O® why did I leave God’s country 

to come to this benighted 
land?” pathetically exclaimed the North- 
ern bride of a Texan “ cow-man,” as she 
observed her lord, the morning after 
their arrival home, rise from his luxu- 
rious couch of two black-jack logs and, 
stretching his giant frame, remark that 
he must be riding, as “ that sleeping was 
too good for the dikes of him.” 

The night that knows no earthly dawn 
has long since closed around that bride ; 
but she had uttered a saying that was 
not born to die; and to this day, and 
perhaps forever, “back in the States” 
will be reverently spoken of by the cow- 
boys as “God’s country.” The apho- 
rism of the divine scribe that “all flesh 
is grass” might be easily converted into 
the prevalent belief of this State that 
“all grass is flesh.” Certain it is, the 
divinity of the “golden calf” has never 
been disputed in Texas, and here his 
faithful worshippers cluster by the thou- 
sand. West of the Brazos River, the social 
and financial standing of a man is reck- 
oned by the number of cattle which he 
possesses and the length and breadth of 
his range, and the first essential of a stock- 
man is his ability to draw his six-shooter 
sooner than the next man. 

The history of stock-raising and stock- 
men in Texas is interesting, and the des- 
perate efforts by which some of them 
have forced their way to the top of -the 
ladder would appall the bulls and bears 
of Wall Street. With scarcely an excep- 
tion, the successful stock-men of Texas 
were originally penniless adventurers, 
who floated into the State “dead broke” 
and have in a comparatively short time 
built up fortunes aggregating millions of 
dollars. Standing head and shoulders 
above all the rest is Richard King,—the 
cattle-king of America, and, indeed, of 
the world—who owns and brands fully 
four hundred thousand head of stock. 
King is a type of the successful Texan 
stock-raiser. Previous to the year 1837 





he worked as a ‘longshoreman in New 
York City. Tired of being a roustabout: 
on the dingy wharves along the East’ 
River front, the young Irishman shipped 
before the mast and came in a vessel to 
Brazos Santiago, at the mouth of the Rio 
Grande. For some time he worked on 
a small boat which plied up and down 
the river, and he rose to be steward, and 
then captain and part owner. It is said 
that he also ran an establishment in one 


-of the Mexican river pueblos similar to: 


the “ Buckingham” of New York, where 
the nightly fandangos turned hundreds 
of Mexican dollars into the pockets of 


. the ex-’longshoreman, on whom Fortune’ 


now indeed began to smile. His next 
venture was to organize and run a line of 
stages between Brownsville and Corpus 
Christi, and a line from Corpus to Laredo 
on the Rio Grande. Although his en- 
terprises prospered, he sold out his boat,: 
and, giving up his dance-house, went 
with his partner, Captain Kennedy, into 
the cattle-business. Buying up a lot of 
cows, he located his range along the 
Nueces River, and, to use the language of 
the stock-men, proceeded “to work his 
cattle.” Sticking to it night and day with 
rare and indomitable pluck and perseve- 
rance, he has gathered around him more 
flocks than Laban and Abraham and Job 
possessed jointly. A bitter and relentless 
prosecutor of the cattle-thieves who at 
that time infested the frontiers, follow-- 
ing bands of marauding Mexicans and 
outlaws across the river into Mexico, 
and invariably hunting them down to a 
merciless punishment, he became the ob-' 
ject of their especial hatred, and his life 
was in constant peril. Whenever King 
rode abroad through his pastures, it was 
always with an escort of thirty or forty 
of his Mexican peons to guard him from 
danger ; and this body-guard still accom- 
panies him whenever his sallow counte- 
nance is seen in the streets of Corpus 
Christi. 

Around his hacienda, which is situ- 
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ated on an elevated hill overlooking the 
greater portion of his pasture, are planted 
batteries of cannon that are used in de- 
fending his residence and warehouses 
from the attacks of raiding Mexicans 
and bands of horse-thieves. In his 
warehouses are stored the supplies for 
his small army of herders. This ranch, 
the Santa Gertrudes, alone stretches 
the enormous distance of seventy-five 
miles long and from ten to twenty miles 
wide, while all over its surface are 
sunken wells or tanks which furnish 
the cattle with water during the sum- 
mer drought. Besides the Santa Ger- 
trudes, which lies in the counties of 
Nueces and Cameron, King owns sev- 
eral other huge pastures, or fenced 
lands, near Brownsville, on the Rio 
Grande. More than three hundred 
herders are employed working his cat- 
tle, the majority of them being the peons, 
or lowest class of Mexicans. King an- 
nually brands forty thousand calves, and 
last year drove to Kansas thirty-five 
thousand beeves. He owns thousands 
of horses, sheep, goats, and asses be- 
sides, and offered once to sell the gov- 
ernment four thousand horses, of four 
different colors,—one thousand blacks, 
one thousand whites, one thousand 
paints, and one thousand bays; but the 
tough little mustangs could not come 
up to regulation size. King still runs 
the stages between Corpus Christi, 
Brownsville, and Laredo. A _ stout- 
built man, dark, with sallow complexion, 
he moves with a sort of twisted motion, 
from having had his leg broken once 
and not properly set. The Mexicans 
look up to him with more veneration 
than to their own President. He bears 
the reputation of being stingy and close- 
fisted, even with his great wealth, except 
when in his cups, when he is liberal 
enough to give away a whole ranch and 
all its stock at one time,—always when 
sober keeping the promises made when 
drunk. 

Next to King, the largest individual 
stock-raiser in Texas is RK. E. Stafford, 
whose cattle to the number of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand graze on 
the ranges along the Brazos, Colorado, 
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and Navidad Rivers. At the close of the 
war, Stafford, who came to Texas from 
Florida, lived in a log cabin on Pin Oak 
Creek, a tributary of the Colorado River, 
and was estimated to be worth one 
thousand dollars. Shrewdly working his 
stock, his policy was to put all his earthly 
possessions into “she-cattle;” and this 
year he brands twenty thousand calves. 

“ Dang his.soul,” said an old herder 
to the writer, speaking of Stafford, “he 
is buying many a cow;” which seemed 
to express the secret of his success ex- 
actly. 

The big stock-men crowd out the small 
ones, and much bitter feeling and some 
bloodshed are engendered by their per- 
sistent efforts to assert the right of the 
strongest. <A bitter feud sprung up be- 
tween Stafford and a small stock-raiser 
named Townsend, and each, backed by 
his own party, would fight wherever they 
met. Stafford, while gradually absorb- 
ing the smaller brands on the prairies, 
in his rise to wealth found Townsend 
in his path. He sent word to him 
that they could not work the prairie 
together, and that he (Stafford) was not 
ready to leave. Townsend refused to 
sell out and move away, and the two 
parties, meeting in the streets of Colum- 
bus, fought a pitched battle, in which 
the Staffords were victorious, several 
being killed and wounded on both sides. 
The Townsends were ultimately crowded 
out of the way, and Stafford reigned 
supreme over the Colorado ranges. This 
is a fair illustration of the manner of 
man a stock-raiser must be. 

Captain Kennedy, King’s old partner, 
whose ranch is located on the head- 
waters of the Nueces, annually brands 
fifteen thousand calves. Colonel Eu- 
gene Millet, in his pastures on the Up- 
per Brazos, owns forty thousand head 
and brands ten thousand calves a year. 
James F: Ellyson, of San Marcos, Wil- 
liam B. Mines, of Tres Palacios, in Mat- 
agorda County, D. R. Fant, whose cat- 
tle water in the San Antonio River, and 
perhaps a dozen more throughout the 
State, brand annually from five to ten 
thousand calves. Many of the pastures of 
these cow-men are larger than the State 
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of Rhode Island. In Southwestern Tex- 
as the stock-firm of Coleman, Mathis & 
Fulton have enclosed nearly the three 
entire counties of Bee, Aransas, and San 
Patricio, and graze more than two hun- 
dred thousand head of stock. This firm 
sold this year one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand acres of fenced pasture-land to one 
man (William Wright) for fifty cents an 
acre, Wright paying besides at the rate 
of five hundred dollars a mile for the 
fence that surrounded it. The fencing 
is almost entirely of barbed wire. Ac- 
cording to the cow-men’s arithmetic, 
there is a calf to every four head of cat- 
tle. Failure after you are once started 
in the stock-business they consider im- 
possible if a man adheres strictly to his 
cows; although several years ago a stock- 
firm, Allen & Poole, was rated as worth 
two millions of dollars, and now they 
have broken and their names as stock- 
men are things of the past. But their 
failure was attributed in a large measure 
to having made bad investments in land- 
ed property. 

But what would astonish the peaceful, 
law-abiding citizens of the East is the 
immense amount of thieving which is 
done on the border. The facility with 
which this nefarious practice can be 
carried on has been greatly lessened, 
however, within the last two years. 
Prior to that, the only punishment 
meted out to the cattle-thieves was by 
the citizens taking the law into their 
own hands and hanging and shooting 
them wherever found. In the fall of 
1876, a regularly organized band of des- 
perate white men and low-down Mexi- 
cans infested the country around Goliad 
and stole large bodies of cattle, driving 
them across the river into Mexico. This 
band was under the leadership of two 
white men, Ada Mildy and “ Bill” Brook- 
ing. Issuing from the dense timber along 
the Guadalupe and San Antonio Rivers, 
Brooking’s band would round up a 
bunch of cattle on the prairie, and, 
corralling them, would proceed to 
brand, counter-brand, and deface the 
marks upon them until the cattle were 
beyond recognition. If anybody rode 
up, they would stop work, and, putting 
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their hands in their pockets, hang list- 
lessly around the pen until the stranger 
went off. The stock-men of the neigh- 
borhood organized a vigilance commit- 
tee, which, after much hard riding and 
fighting, broke up the band, killed most 
of them, and drove the rest into Mex- 
ico. It was a long time, however, be- 
fore they caught the two leaders. Young 
Mildy was only twenty-one years old, 
the son of a respectable old German, a 
carpenter of Goliad, but was known as 
one of the boldest and most successful 
thieves that roamed the prairies. He 
could easily have escaped into Mexico; 
but from the recesses of the river chap- 
paral the vigilantes were unable to drag 
him, until, venturing one day in broad 
daylight into the town of Goliad to hold 
an interview with his sweetheart, to 
whom he was soon to be married, he 
was surprised and surrounded by the 
stock-men in the Case Hotel. Fear was 
a stranger to the young thief, and he 
never quailed at his perilous position. 
Standing at the top of the staircase, with 
a six-shooter in each hand, while hissweet- 
heart stood near him with a cocked Win- 
chester rifle, he swore they should have 
only his dead body. Fair promises in- 
duced him to come down on the street, 
where, boldly facing the score or more 
of mounted men before him, he asked 
them what they wanted of him. 

“Where is Bill Brooking?” asked 
Captain Tom Sullivan, the leader of the 


party. ste 

“T don’t know; and if I did, I would 
see you in hell before I would tell you,” 
was the cool reply. But his courage 
availed him nothing, for, at a sign from 
Sullivan, he was lassoed and his arms 
bound tightly to his body, while two of 
the horsemen dismounted, and, seizing 
the young thief, strapped him, not with- 
out a desperate resistance, to the back of 
a led horse. Riding out of town, the 
party stopped on the banks of the Per- 
dido or Lost Creek, and held a consul- 
tation as to the best method of disposing 
of their prisoner. During the whole 
time Ada Mildy’s round red face never 
paled, nor did he pay any attention to 
what was being said. His coolness was 
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so extraordinary that a few of them 
wanted him turned loose under a prom- 
ise to quit the country; but when the 
proposition was made to him he refused 
to accept it. A few days afterward Ada 
Mildy’s mangled carcass was fished out 
of the San Antonio River and sent to 
his aged father. Bill Brooking shared 
the same fate, being shot while cooking 
his supper, and his body left to the 
tender mercies of the prairie-wolves. 
These vigilantes existed all through 
Texas two years ago; but the energetic 
service of General Ord, assisted by a 
body of State Rangers under Captain 
Lee Hale, has rendered thieving a more 
precarious method of earning a liveli- 
hood than most men are willing to ac- 
cept. At one time the negroes resorted 
to skinning and stealing cattle on the 
ranges along the Colorado and Guada- 
lupe Rivers ; but armed squads of white 
men would ride through the timber in 
the river-bottoms where the negroes’ 
cabins are all located, and, taking the 
blacks from their homes, would conduct 
them into the woods a little way, and, 
tying them to a tree, would go to work 
on them with their six-shooters. Some- 


times twenty or thirty would meet their | 


doom in this manner in a single night. 
In this country the life of one white 
man is considered equal in value to four 
Mexicans or twelve negroes, and pun- 
ishment for the crime of murder is rated 
accordingly. During the winter the cold 
northers that sweep over the prairies kill 
the cattle by thousands, and it is a great 
temptation to skin these dead animals, 
although strictly illegal,—their hides be- 
ing worth from one to two dollars each, 
—and it is scarcely to be wondered at 
that the negro or poor white, seeing for- 
tunes lying around him, should slip out 
of the timber after dark and stealthily 
skin a dozen or so of the brutes. Yet 
if he is caught at it his life is certain to 
pay the forfeit. 

In the spring months the great cattle- 
drive to Kansas takes place. Formerly, 
before the war, Texas cattle were driven 
to some point on the Mississippi River 
and shipped to Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Ohio, and other Eastern States; but 





owing to stringent laws passed by these 
States, prohibiting the importation of 
Texas cattle because of the fever they 
were supposed to bring, and the turmoil 
consequent upon the outbreak of the 
civil war, the cattle, compelled to 
seek a market elsewhere, were driven 
across the Red River and through the 
Indian Territory to the stations along 
the Kansas & Pacific and the Union 
Pacific Railways. The first drive to 
Kansas took place in 1860, when twenty- 
five thousand beeves were driven through. 
During the war, when the men were to a 
great extent in the ranks of the Con- 
federacy, the drives were small, and the 
cattle accumulated to an immense num- 
ber on the ranges. Steers lived to be 
fifteen years old, grew to the enormous 
weight of three thousand pounds, and 
were as wild as deer. As much as one 
hundred pounds of tallow could be taken 
from one steer. - The wild bulls herded 
together like buffalo on the plains. Those 
were the palmy days of the Mexican 
vaquero, and 


In fancy’s mirror, ever near, 


he saw himself riding through green 
plains covered as far as the eye could 
reach with hundreds of thousands of 
wild cattle. 

These Mexican peons are the boldest 
and most fearless riders in the world. 
It does not matter whether it is a wild 
bull or a wild horse, the vaquero will 
ride anything that is brought to him. 
It is a wild and striking picture they 
present, as the writer has often seen them, 
seated around their camp-fires at night, 
singing their Spanish love-songs, with 
the firelight glistening on their swarthy 
features and casting into a deeper 
shadow the dark outlines of their po- 
nies, which they never allow to wander 
far off. 

There is a peculiar fascination in this 
wild life of the cow-boys which tempts 
many young men of culture and refine- 
ment, reared in the enjoyment of every 
luxury in the East, but of adventurous 
dispositions, to come and live with these 
rude spirits on the frontier. Often for 
thirty-six hours continuously in thesaddle, 
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the hardships of their lot are apparent, 
Cold black coffee, without sugar, drunk 
whenever the opportunity offers, is the 
sole luxury of the cow-boy. With apiece 
of bread in one hand and some jerked beef’ 
in the other, he will ride around a stam- 
peded herd, eating as he goes, and as 
happy asa king on his throne. When 
night comes, provided his cattle are 
quiet, he will tie his horse to his leg, 
and, “covered with his hat,” with a 
hummock of grass for his pillow, will 
sleep peacefully on the broad prairie 
and dream perchance of his sweetheart 
far back in “ God’s country.” Perhaps 
his dreams will be rudely disturbed by 
the thunder of a thousand hoofs, as his 
cattle, becoming frightened at some noise, 
have stampeded and the grass fairly pops 
beneath their cloven feet. Then it is he 
does his tallest riding, and, circling 
around his cows, brings them back to 
where they started. If-a wild bull be- 
comes obstreperous and unruly, a rider 
dashes past him, and, seizing his tail as 
he goes by, gives it a twist around the 
horn of his saddle, and in a trice the bull 
is fairly slung heels over head on his 
back. Two or three applications of this 
discipline will generally reduce the stiff- 
ening in a bull’s tail to a minimum and 
render him as docile as a calf. An ex- 
pert cow-boy can rope, throw down, and 
tie up a cow in just one minute from the 
time he rides up to her. ‘But a man 
knows nothing of “punching the heifers” 
who has not been through on the “trail” 
to Kansas. Going for days together 
without eating, never out of the saddle, 
mounting a fresh horse as fast as one is 
broken down, the limit of endurance is 
reached, and one who has stood the test 
and can boast of having “busted the 
Indian Nation square open” attains re- 
spect in the cow-boy’s eyes and is con- 
sidered to have taken his degree. 

In 1874 the largest drive to Kansas 
ever recorded took place, when half a 
million beeves were driven through. 
The trail was beaten into a broad path a 
mile wide and extending fifteen hundred 
miles in length. For miles and miles 
the string of lowing herds stretched 
along, while the keen riders darted 
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hither and thither, keeping them well 
on the trail. At night the voices of the 
men singing to their sleeping cattle could 
be heard all along the line, while the long 
string of camp-fires, throwing their lurid 

lare inst the black vault overhead, 
called back to the minds of many old 
gray-bearded cow-boys the stormy times 
when similar lines of light glimmered 
along the Rappahannock and pierced the 
murky gloom of some Virginia night. 
Sometimes the music of a violin, 
sounding strangely shrill in the calm 
night air, would mingle with the deep 
tones of voices singing “The Maid of 
Monterey,” or “Shamus O’Brien,” the 
cow-boy’s favorite tunes. 

In passing through the Indian Nation 
it is no uncommon thing for a band of 
Indians, all painted and varnished up, to 
ride down on a beef-herd, and, singling 
out the finest cattle in the bunch, com- 
pel the white owners of the stock to cut 
them out in a separate flock, when the 
Indians will gather around them and 
run them off. Some years ago a party 
of five Indians came riding down on a 
herd which was resting on the banks of 
a small creek, and demanded of the boss 
herdsman ten of the fattest steers he had. 
The boss was a bold man, and, looking 
around on his fifteen stalwart cow-boys, 
swore that no five Indians should take 
his beeves from him, and, using the po- 
lite phraseology of the Plains, told his 
redskin visitors to “go to hell.” The 
baffled five retired into the forest, but 
soon returned with an increased force of 
fifty men, who charged down on the de- 
fiant herdsman, whom they nearly beat 
to death with his own ramrod, stampeded 
his cattle, and ran off two hundred of 
them into the woods. 

It is a wild, rough set of men that 


camp around the herds after they have 


been driven through the Nation and are 
resting on the grassy plains of Kansas. 
Clad in the soiled and dusty jeans of the 
trail, for weeks in succession no water 
has touched their hands or faces, and, 
unshaven and unshorn, they give free 
rein to their exuberant spirits, taking 
some quiet Kansas village by storm, 
setting the tame local laws at defiance 
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and compelling the authorities to ac- 
knowledge the sovereignty of their 
native State. The wages earned by 
these cow-boys are twenty-five dollars a 
month while they are herding on Texan 
ranges ; but, as the toil and hardship en- 
countered on the trail are so great, they 
are paid thirty-five dollars a month dur- 
ing the drive and each man furnished 
with eight ponies to ride. Some of them 
return home by rail, visiting the cities 
of St. Louis and New Orleans, and man- 
aging to be despoiled of all their hard- 
earned money during their brief sojourn 
in “ God’s country;’ but the greater 
number straddle their wiry little ponies 
and ride back through the Nation to 
Texas. Not every one that started out 
to go up the trail lives to get back, and 
the nameless mounds that dot the sides 
of that broad path bear mute but power- 
ful testimony to the danger that every 
hour surrounds the cow-boy. Whether 
they fall by a shot from some hostile 
savage lurking in a ravine near by, or are 
dropped by a six-shooter in the hands of 
a fellow-herder, they are hastily buried 


NI 


and soon forgotten. Entirely free from 
the restraining power of the law, men 
give free rein to their passions, and the 
six-shooter or Winchester rifle—the in- 
separable companions of the stock-drivers 
—is freely resorted to to settle disputed 


questions. It is very common for two 
bosses having charge of different herds 
to jump down from their horses and pro- 
ceed to crack away at each other until 
one has bitten the dust. When a vio- 
lent storm, accompanied by thunder and 
lightning, stampedes the cattle, they will 
probably get mixed up with two or three 
other herds, and much labor and con- 
fusion results, and a considerable amount 
of tall swearing and fighting takes place 
before they can be separated and each 
herd gotten to itself. LEvery animal, 
besides the regular brand of the owner, 
has his tail bobbed and a “ road-mark”’ put 
upon him during the drive, and in a 
mixed herd the rider goes in and “ cuts 
out” all the cattle that bear his brand 
and runs them into a separate flock. 
When cattle are sleeping it re- 
quires very little to stampede them. A 
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loud breath, the clank of a chain tied to 
the leg of a wagon-mule, or the gallop- 
ing of a horse, will sometimes cause them 
to be up and gone in the twinkling of an 
eye. They will run over whatever is in 
their path, and the only way to stop 
them is to get them to “milling,” or 
travelling in a circle, when they will 
wind themselves up like a ball and stop. 
It is instinctive with them to run when 
anything else is running, and away they 
go at the slightest noise, with the cow- 
boys in wild pursuit after them. 

Living on Stinking Creek, in the In- 
dian Territory, just off the great trail, 
is an Irishman named Fitzpatrick, who 
came to this country not many years 
ago, @ common specimen of the bog-trot- 
ting Tipperary Paddy. Floating on the 
tide of emigration westward, he finally 
went into the Indian Nation, and, build- 
ing a cabin in the timber where the trail 
crossed Stinking Creek, he proceeded to 
gather up the cattle that dropped from 
the great herds going through or were 
lost in some big stampede. His business 
throve, and in time he married a Choc- 
taw wife and went to housekeeping, and 
to-day he is the owner of many thousand 
beeves and is regarded as a rising stock- 
man. He still collects the stampeded 
cattle in the creek timber,—a striking 
example of the strange ways in which 
men become rich. More than one big 
stock-man in Texas began his career by 
branding the mavericks, or wild un- 
branded and unclaimed heifers found in 
the river timber. As an instance of the 
manner in which they worked up a herd, 
it is related of a successful stock-man 
that he started with a solitary steer, 
which he turned loose on the prairie, 
and the first year he branded forty 
calves ! 

Killed by the merciless northers, the 
cattle lie by the thousand on the Plains; 
yet few of the owners of the dead beasts 
ever skin them, nor will they allow any 
one else to do it, and thus millions of 
dollars’ worth of hides rot annually on 
the prairies. Full six per cent. of the 
cattle in Texas die every winter, not- 
withstanding the mild climate. Where 
the fires sweep across the prairies there 
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grows up in the spring a short green 
erass. The cattle get on these “burns,” 
and thousands perish while trying to 
derive a scanty subsistence from the 
short green growth. 

Cattle are like buffalo in their habits, 
and wander from place to place in search 
of fresh pastures. They drift down 
through the State from the Red River 
to the Rio Grande; and one of Richard 
King’s great sources of revenue is de- 
rived from the large numbers of “ drift 
cattle” and mavericks that find their way 
to his pastures. He pays the Mexicans 
who live in the “‘Sands”—an arid desert 
between Corpus Christi and Brownsville 
—twenty-five cents apiece to put his 
mark and brand upon these strays. 
Close to the “Sands” is the ranch of 
the only Mexican stock-raiser of any 
prominence in the State, Pablo Parras, 
who owns forty thousand horses and is 
an instance of what can be done even by 
the much-despised Mexican palouse. 
He is the largest horse-raiser in the 
State. 

The tide of immigration gradually 
sweeps the cattle westward, following in 
the track of the buffalo and the wild 
game. Perhaps one of these days the 
broad ranges of Texas, instead of being 
dotted with herds of grazing cattle, will 
be cut up into farms and plantations, and 
the chief’ charm of Texas, the grand im- 
mensity of its plains, be gone. The 
frontier-line has advanced over one hun- 
dred miles within the last year, and a 
comparatively short space of time must 
elapse before it has pushed itself to 
the ultima Thule, the Mexican border. 
Whether it will brush aside the flimsy 
barriers of national courtesy and absorb 
Mexico, with its mongrel population, is 





a mooted question. Stock-men and 
Mexicans regard with equal disfavor the 
heavy immigration to the State. Man 
of them, as the strangers begin to mul- 
tiply and increase, take their cattle and 
move farther west, where in the green 
valleys along the Pecos the cows can 
roam at will and accumulate tallow un- 
disturbed by the snort of the locomotive. 

It was with a feeling of sincere regret 
that the writer of these lines, meeting 
with a severe accident, prepared to re- 
turn to where his home nestled in the 
Alleghanies, after a sojourn of eighteen 
months with these wild riders of the 
plains. Lest the impression be con- 
veyed that these are irreligious and god- 
less men, let the reader fancy a group of 
men, belted and spurred, seated in a rude 
arber, listening reverently to a tall cow- 
boy who has been selected by unani- 
mous choice to read the Scriptures, and 
he can form an idea of the last Sunday 
I spent with the cow-boys. With slow 
and deliberate utterance Phil Claiborne 
read out the words of the golden rule: 
‘ As ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye also to them likewise.” Then 
he proceeded, ‘These, my hearers, were - 
the words of the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
spoke as no man ever spoke; and I pledge 
you my word, gentlemen, the Bible is a 
good egg.” Profound attention greeted 
the speaker, and continuing he said, 
‘“‘ Whatsoever is earthly can be soon re- 
placed, but that which is on yon side 
of the grave iseternal. If you lose your 
property, you may acquire more; if you 
lose your wife, you may marry again; 
if you lose your children, you may have 
more ; but if’ you lose your immortal soul, 
then up the spout you go.” 

Louis C. BRaDForp. 
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ji moon was just rising above a 
snow-piled rampart of clouds. From 
its arched way it looked down as se- 
renely cold and fair as if from the land 
beneath had departed none of the riant 
beauty upon which the moon used to 
look in other days. Why should it do 
otherwise, indeed? For what is it to 
dwellers in white spheres that in thick 
vapors below worlds writhe and groan in 
pain? What can it be to a throbless 
moon that in dense fogs far beneath a 
life-teeming planet bubbles and seethes 
itself clean that it too may chill into a 
pale, pure, pulseless moon ? 

The white light bathed the tops of the 
magnolias that shut the lawn away from 
the road, swept lustrously across the dis- 
hevelled lawn itself, and then rested— 
for all the world as if that were the sole 
purpose of its presence there—full upon 
Miss Glyn. That lady sat in a low 
rocking-chair upon a piazza the floor of 
which complained gloomily beneath her 
rhythmic swaying to and fro. Many 
clapboards were absent from their posts 
of duty on the house, unnumbered 
bricks had departed from the chimneys 
and panes of glass from the windows. 
The piazza vines were overlush of leaf- 
age, and held the dead of by-gone sum- 
mers in their clogged embrace. There 
was an air of melancholy abandon about 
the whole scene,— idealized, however, by 
the pearly radiance into a certain poetic 
beauty to which it had no real right, 
just as vulgar human deeds and passions, 
seen through unreal atmospheres, are 
sometimes glorified out of all likeness to 
their own base images. 

White was very becoming to Miss 
Glyn,—for some months only her sister- 
in-law’s ample linen-chests had preserved 
three ladies from the McFlimsy tragedy, 
—so folds sculpturesque and as shining 
as polished marble fell around her now, 
indicating the noble lines of her figure 
as were she an Athenian goddess rather 
than an American deeply mortified that 





her drapery must needs seem antique 
because of her inability to achieve the 
crinoline that just then was the habit of 
moderns. Plastic folds lay over a splen- 
did bust, wide sleeves fell away from 
handsome arms, and the sheets from 
which all this sculpturesque grace was 
formed drifted away from her in a train 
as graceful as ever floated after Annun- 
ciation angel in triptych of the Renais- 
sance. A certain shade of yellow—that 


of tarnished old gold—was also very be- - 


coming to her; which was fortunate, for 
it utilized decoratively sundry strips 
of faded moreen into which an old 
curtain had been cut, and which now 
bound her black hair like the diadem 
of a Roman empress. A cluster of car- 
nations, vivid as if fed by all the life- 
currents that had ebbed into earth that 
summer, burned at her throat. She wore 
a sort of sandal,—heelless soles from 
which the uppers had entirely worn 
away, and which, arranged over her foot 
with bands of the same old-gold moreen, 
looked of antique form enough to have 
escaped with the stately Ione from 
doomed Pompeii. 

Miss Glyn rocked dreamily to and fro. 
A faint odor of the hot, dry day still 
lingered in the languid air. Now and 
then a vine-leaf fell in its sleep and 
touched its drowsy neighbor with soft 
rustle. The tops of the magnolias were 
still, and not the most breath-like of 
grasses or phantom-like of weeds moved 
their pale figures. Even the murmur 
of mosquitoes seemed remote and ghost- 
like, and the myriad-toned voices of 
the Southern summer night seemed as 
hushed as if Nature herself lay under a 
witchery of pleasant dreams. 

—Until Miss Glyn yawned. It was 
a vigorous sound, and not in the least a 
musical one. There was in it that sug- 
gestion which is not unfrequent in hu- 
man voices moving inarticulately and 
unconsciously, one might say, as if 
stretching themselves in sleep,—a hint 
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of hyena-laughter. Not that the hint 
in the least indicates savage instincts 
uneradicated from human nature. The 
voice of yon sheep-faced, ox-natured 
rustic rises often sleepily into such a jun- 
gle-like cry that one might almost swear 
he and hyenas learned to gape and laugh 
in the self-same lairs together; but yon- 
der high-bred beauty, stealthy of grace 
and fatal of purpose, with tigers’, pan- 
thers’, serpents’, hyenas’, nature all in 
one, has too correct manners to give 
voice to it all. 

Miss Glyn was at neither of these so- 
cial extremes. The haughty Miss De- 
vere had once said of her, “ Beautiful, I 

ant you. Brilliant? no! All the 
brilliancy of the Glyns, you know, was 
concentrated upon the ancestral chariot.” 
By which remark Miss Devere, whose 
remote Anglo-American ancestor was 
the tipsy son of a tipsy lord, and her an- 
cestress a transplanted blossom of New- 
gateand the Seven Dials, reminded all who 
heard her that Miss Glyn was the grand- 
daughter of a fortune focussed by the re- 
splendent glitter of a tin-peddler’s cart 
driven down from the North some fifty 
years before, and that she therefore was 
not a high-born beauty, as she cer- 
tainly was not an ox-natured rustic. 

The yawn penetrated the shining dusk 
and drew thence a singular echo. It was 
the sound of a swift step among the parch- 
ed weeds of the lawn, and of an eager 
voice saying, “ Am I late, Juno? Had 
you given me up?” Healways called her 
“ Juno:” her name, however, was Susan. 

That echo wrought a wonderful change 
in its cause. From white goddess she 
suddenly blushed and throbbed into the 
most radiant of Auroras. Before she 
could rise from her chair, somebody in 
blue, blond and breathless, threw himself 
upon the cushion at her feet. 

The group no longer suggested Attic 
art and marble: there was far too much 
color init. Likewise was there infinitely 
too much of that vivid, vital pulsation 
the recognition of which in nature made 
renaissant art to bloom voluptuously 
upon canvas instead of rehabilitating it- 
self in the chaste, cold garments of its 
Hellenic youth. 
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The youth looked up into the woman’s 
face with an expression such as may 
have been upon Paolo’s face before sin 
darkened it, as he looked upon innocent 
Francesca, or as perhaps, before love 
was old in Eden, was upon boy Adam’s 
face as he looked on girl Eve, but such 
as never was rendered by marble since art 
was born. “‘ What has happened? Why 
did you send for me?” he asked. 

“ Nothing has happened,—unless you 
call it something that our last jar of 
sugar buried near the old milk-house has 
been discovered and ‘ gobbled,’ ” she re- 
plied. She spoke with true Southern 
laziness,—her a’s all dragged out to the 
length of four, her r’s a sweet slipperi- 
ness, her voice a dulcet monotone. 
Nevertheless, she had once told him 
that strangers usually believed her, from 
her accent, to have been born on the 
banks of the loyal Androscoggin ; which 
was a deliciously absurd fiction to him, he 
having first seen the day on the banks of 
the patriotic Penobscot. 

“Was it to tell me this that you 
wrote for me to come?” he asked re- 
proachfully. 

“No: it was because I wished to see 
you,” was her simple response. Then, 
as his face grew illumined, she added, 
“We see nobody, you know, since the 
last family left the neighborhood ; we 
hear no news. No letters have come 
from brother Frank since he joined Sher- 
man’s troops. I am dying to hear what 
is going on outside: I want the latest 
news from the North. Are they eating 
whole corn up there for want of men to 
grind it? Do the women saw wood and 
fell trees? Shall we ever have peace 
and fashion-plates?” She spoke lightly, 
yet Demille fancied there was suppressed 
feeling in her rippleless voice. He was 
sure of it an instant later when she said 
in dove-like tone, “And it is so long 
since we have seen you!—three whole 
days!” 

A delicious thrill ran through the fig- 
ure in blue,—a thrill followed by a 
yearning. He would gladly have sped 
hither on any pretext, were it only to 
fill up the hole from whence the sugar 
had been extracted. Nevertheless, so 
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unreasonable is love that, having flown 
hither with almost frantic effort to out- 
run the “neutral” but betraying moon, 
his heart clamored for a more tender 
greeting. But how could he expect it, 
when no words save of friendship had 
ever passed between them since their 
first meeting, six weeks before, when yet 
the country was full of gray uniforms 
and he had been set to protect three 
loyal ladies in their own house? He 
was not colossally vain as youth goes, yet 
in his heart he not only believed himself 
worthy of a good woman’s love, but that 
this particular good woman loved him. 
Has not a man as good opportunity to 
measure the stature and test the quality 
of his own manhood as any one else has? 
And if an honest man honestly believed 
himself loved, and loved deservingly, 
who shall say him to the contrary, espe- 
cially when, as in this case, a. beautiful 
woman in a thousand tender, vague ways 
—maidenly ways that a cloistered saint 
need not have blushed for—had proved 
to him that she loved him, even common 
soldier that he was? 


In those days the social structure of 
the republic had received strange shocks, 
resulting in even stranger downfalls and 


upheavals. Coarse, unhewn stones from 
the lowliest places suddenly rose to the 
airiest pinnacles ; chaos and uproar filled 
the middle regions; while flawless mar- 
ble wrought into fair, proud forms by 
generations of suave influences lay among 
things so uncouthly shapeless and heavy 
that no terrestrial convulsion could ever 
lift them from the ground. It was thus 
that, moved by certain extraordinary 
throes of spirit, Eldrick Demille found 
himself one day some hundreds of miles 
from his hitherto daintily-carved niche 
in the world, with not an old master or 
new novel within many days’ march, with 
hard-tack in his knapsack and sand-burrs 
in his coarse socks, marching he knew 
not whether to glory or to shame, but 
“marching on” to the ringing echoes of 
a poor and despised old man’s requiem. 
An ex-barber was his superior officer, an 
ex-judge commanded the barber, an ex- 
blacksmith the judge. Later, an ex-hide- 
and-leather-dealer led them all to vic- 
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tory. Demille adjusted himself to these 
democratic reversals of all democratic 
precedent well enough after the first 
surprise was over: only let the nation 
prove itself potent and fateful in its aw- 
ful jeopardy, and it mattered little to 
him that for a season he was counted 
among the humblest of the strengthening . 
atoms. At least, so he thought,—until 
—later. Nevertheless, it was somewhat 
of a choking morsel that he found him- 
self compelled to salute his own brother 
Ben with military deference——that un- 
licked cub of the whole family, with no 
other talent that had ever been discov- 
ered except for ward-meeting oratory and 
high feeding, whom he had always re- 
viled for the Asiatic splendor of his 
neckties and handkerchief-borders, and 
who had appeared in the most rampant 
of wide-awakes at their mother’s funeral, 
but who now wore a colonel’s uniform, 
while the more zesthetic younger brother 
had only lately achieved the stripes of 
a corporal. 

That very same afternoon, before he 
answered Miss Glyn’s invitation in per- 
son, Demille had grumbled, not loudly, 
but deeply, over this unhandsome trick 
of Destiny: “If Nature had given me 
leather lungs and india-rubber nerves, 
that I might have bellowed for our Al- 
tars and our Fires and slung the Eagle 
about by the tail at mass-meetings as 
that lummux Ben did, I should not now 
be cooped up here like a setting hen.” 
Thus wrathfully cogitating, the young 
man strode along through groups of blue 
blouses, crushing a yellow object in his 
right hand. Not long before, he might 
have been detected furtively pressing 


_that object to his lips, his cheek, even 


his nose, and smelling it with long- 
drawn, luxurious inspirations. There 
was no other fragrance about it than 
that of the old clay pipe in whose society 
it had journeyed in Jim Small’s pocket 
to its destination; but the young man 
had learned from love that when all 
other demonstrations prove inadequate 
there yet remains an infinitude of tender- 
ness at the end of the nose, and that the 
amorous Patagonian is not so absurd, after 
all, as simply osculatory nations think. 
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Demille mounted a slight eminence 
from whence he could see, some miles 
away, a group of magnolia-trees over 
which the twilight was already spreading 
filmy wings. He knew that within that 
group was a dilapidated mansion,—Doric 
temple with Swiss chalet details,—full 
even in the fervid summer noons of 
shadowy nooks and dim cool vistas, 
where Beauty could sleep in safety till 


her Prince came, even though ravaging _ 


War cut down every other tree of the 
landscape outside her waxen-chaliced 
magnolias. Beauty was safe; for the 
Grays had gone and the Blues had come, 
and her brother, in whose Doric chalet 
she dwelt, was loyal to the old flag. 

As the young man gazed upon the 
dusky mass of the magnolias, he shook 
the tobacco-scented yellow envelope 
wrathfully in the direction of Colonel 
Demille’s quarters at his right. “ Ask 
Ben? Hanged if I do! And I will 
go, though I am brayed in a mortar for 
it,” he said desperately. 

From the days of Samson and those 
of Mark Antony to the day of Eldrick 
Demille, when love has wantoned with 
a man’s strength it has not been the 
strength that has got the best of it. 

As he sat now in the moonlight at 
Miss Glyn’s feet, the young soldier re- 
flected that it was indeed strange that 
no word of affection had ever passed be- 
tween two people whose lives must be 
for evermore bound up together or 
strained and broken apart. Therefore, 
swept by the painfully sweet rapture of 
his first passion among those ecstatic 
heights which men sometimes reach, but 
where no man dwells, he set himself to 
watch cunningly for occasion to assure 
this superb woman that henceforth and 
forever his head would strike the sublime 
stars if only she would once whisper, 
“ Kldrick, I love you.” 

Once upon a time, by the romantic 
Rock River, a youth sought a maiden 
with adamantine determination to ask 
her a question. When youth and maid- 
cn parted, some hours later, the question 
was yet unuttered. Three times a week 
for three weeks that youth braved the 
perils of that tranquil river for the same 





purpose, and nine times he recrossed it 
the momentous word still unspoken. 
“ Strange—indeed, ’tis passing strange— 
that She never gives me occasion to say 
what I wish!” he murmured as he 
wended , his way Her-ward the tenth 
evening. 

“ What-an awful old poke you were, 
Ned!” said a wife a year after marriage. 
“ You came to our house every evening 
for three weeks intending to pop the 
question, and I never dared open my 
head, for fear of spoiling an occasion ; 
yet you never had the sconce to do it till 
the tenth evening!” 

Demille’s was not exactly a parallel 
case,—for certainly his greatest lack was 
not of “‘sconce,’—yet somehow the pre- 
cious moments came and wore away bring- 
ing no occasion with them. 

Miss Glyn chatted continually in her 
soft, slumberous way, crooning little stories 
and laughing at them with a sort of 
regally slow amusement, or sighing over 
them as Zenobia probably sometimes 
sighed. She murmured pensive memo- 
ries of those happy ante-war days when 
she made her annual visits to Northern 
watering-places, hummed of her pleasant 
years in Europe, of her Madonna_like 
rides in the Holy Land with her little 
nephew on the donkey before her and- 
her handsome father walking by her 
side, of her girlhood’s dreams and am- 
bitions,—now, alas! so ruthlessly shat- 
tered,— murmured and hummed after 
the usual fashion of the fluent Southron, 
dreamily, drowsily, incessantly, there in 
the moonlight, till one less watchful for 
an “occasion” than her present listener 
might have fancied he heard eolian 
music, unhasting, unresting, sing-song- 
ing on forever with the eternal stars. 

One could scarcely say that Miss 
Glyn’s conversation coruscated with 
gems of thought; neither would it oc- 
cur to any one that it was wand of 
witch-hazel over ored depths of other 
minds. Because a lily has beauty of 
pearly petal and heart of gold, does one 
complain that it has not the grandeur 
of the cedar of Lebanon? Does one 
grumble at the Neapolitan Juno that 
she utters no Olympian phrases? Or, 
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as young Demille perhaps would have 
said had his attention been called toa 
fact he had never noticed,—the fact that 
Miss Glyn’s splendid amplitude of pro- 
portions did not extend to her intellect, 
—“ What of that? Does a man marry 
that his wife’s intellect may be a per- 
petual mustard-plaster to his own ?” 
Nevertheless, Miss Glyn was far clev- 
erer than the Herbert-Spencer-disputing 
and Max-Miiller-criticising Rock River 
maiden. She managed: Occasion so 
much better. “Dear me!” the soft 
voice was saying; “ how hard itis for us 
poor mortals that Duty seems to have as 


many forms as Proteus and we are for- 


ever puzzled what todo! I really have 
no business here, when my strong nerves 
and firm health would be so useful in 
the hospitals; and yet Annie and Dora 
depend upon me so helplessly that the 
moment Duty says, ‘Go!’ and I make 
ready to go, that very instant Duty 
changes its form and cries, ‘Stay!’ ” 

Demille’s first thought upon hearing 
this patriotic complaint expressed with 
such delicious laziness was one that made 
him blush for himself: “ If she prayed 
with a dying fellow, I wonder how long 
he’d be in Paradise—or the other place 
—before she got to the ‘Amen’?” In- 
stantly hot blood rose to the roots of his 
hair. He despised himself, and mentally 
cried “ Scorn !” upon any one who could 
remain even for an instant in her pres- 
ence without heart and soul bowed in 
reverence before this proud and gracious 
womanhood. The next mental image 
was scarcely more agreeable. He ex- 
claimed, “ You in a hospital, Juno? 
Perish the thought! Not only would it 
be a constant crucifixion of all your re- 
fined tastes and habits, but your martyr- 
dom would be of no earthly use; for, no 
matter how equable your own nerves, 
your beauty in such a place would be a 
disturbing element to play havoc with all 
the nerves about you. And thus you 
would take away more effectiveness than 
you would contribute. Hang Duty! 
don’t let’s talk of it. The very thought 
of seeing you in a hospital, my beauti- 
ful—” 

The soft voice interrupted: “ Duty is 





not always and only a taskmaster, Mr. 
Demille, as the world almost invariably 
believes it to be. I remember, when 
I was younger than I am now, that to be 
told it was my duty to do this or to leave 
that undone filled me with rebellion, and 
I fought against Duty merely because of 
its hard face and severe name. But you 
have probably never learned, as I have, 
that sometimes Duty is one’s only stay 
in life and comes to one with the help- 
ful face and speech of consolation. I 
remember when mamma died the world 
seemed blotted out of my sight; there 
was nothing left me but darkness and 
mourning. Life had not a pleasure for 
me; all my ambitions and hopes fell to 
dust: everything proved itself empty 
and void before my grief. I can never 
forget that my first hold upon the world 
again was by taking Duty by the hand 
and remembering that I owed to mamma 
to fill her place to my father and broth- 
ers as well as I could. In such manner 
Duty was not a slave-overseer, but a true 
companion and friend.” 

It probably did not occur to her lis- 
tener that it was out of the usual course 
of things for a pagan divinity like this 
glorious Juno to enter so deeply and 
vividly into comprehension of a spiritual 
verity revealed not from the mount called 
Olympus, but from the mount called of 
Olives. He knew very little of pagan 
goddesses, and, even if he had given the 
present seeming anomaly a thought, it 
would have been to explain it by remem- 
bering that Miss Glyn was of New-Eng- 
land descent, her family originating on 
the Androscoggin, where the least of 
nymphs, not to mention goddesses, re- 
ceives a Christian education. Neither 


‘did it occur to him to have many times 


heard that Miss Glyn’s mother died in 
giving her birth. His mind was too in- 
tent on ever-flecing Occasion. 

Finally, clouds devoured the moon. 
Demille looked up with a start. Miss 
Glyn—rocking, rocking, ever rocking, 
murmuring, murmuring, ever murmur- 
ing—was just then lamenting that Dora’s 
rebelism was growing more and more 
rampant every day: “I can tell you, 
Mr. Demille, because you are our friend; 
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but it would be indiscreet to tell it in 
Gath or breathe. it in the streets of As- 
kelon that she sleeps with a Confeder- 
ate flag draped over her bed-head every 
night, and I am confident that she prays 
for the success of the Confederate arms 
night and morning. It is hardly to be 
wondered at, I suppose, for her ancestors 
were slave-holders for two centuries, and 
all her friends and relatives have either 
been killed or are now fighting in the 
Confederate ranks; but still I do think, 
out of respect for Frank, whose loyalty 
protects her, even if from no other mo- 
tive, she might refrain from insults to 
the Stars and Stripes. Don’t you?” 

Eldrick had never particularly re- 
marked Miss Glyn’s sister Dora. He 
called to mind now only a very indefi- 
nite image of a lanky girl, whose clothes 
flopped about her in a fashion to quite 
reconcile him to the existence of crinoline, 
much as he admired its absence from the 
statuesque Miss Glyn. He had a vague 
suspicion that it was Dora’s brown eye 
that peeped at him frequently through 
cracks of doors; he knew that it was 
Dora’s clumsy negro-shoes that scuttled 
away with such fawn-like speed when- 
ever he approached too near the scene 
of the domestic operations in which she 
seemed always engaged, and that she 
had no figure whatever, though she 
must be almost sixteen. Dora mattered 
very little to him. He was troubled 
just then because clouds devoured the 
moon and he knew it was time for him 
to go. 

Miss Glyn saw the start; perhaps, 
also, she divined its cause. At any rate, 
she bent her proud head over him till 
the spicy odors of the flowers at her 
throat and the delicate perfume of her 
hair intoxicated him with a divine mad- 
ness: ‘ Hidrick !”” 

At the sound of his own name in that 
tone of ineffable tenderness the blood 
ran in his veins like wine. Here at last 
was Occasion that should not escape un- 
til it blessed him. He caught her hand. 
“Miss Glyn,” he stammered, conscious 
even in that pulseful moment what 
sacrilege it would be to call Juno 
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I stole through the guard to-night in 
answer to your note: unless I am back 
in an hour my life is not worth this 
blade of grass; yet I cannot leave you, 
my glorious one, until I hear you say, 
‘ Hldrick, I love you.’ ” 

His eyes were cast downward, that 
not even his sight should profane the 
first virginal glad radiance of her 
face. A sudden change in her position, 
and a singular sound, made him raise 
them involuntarily. Behold! the soft 
Southron, the onyx-eyed goddess, both 
were gone. In their stead wasa flaming 
divinity of Hate and Vengeance with a 
pistol pointed at his head. “ Love you!” 
she almost screamed. ‘Love you, you 
miserable Yankee, come down here to 
steal away our property and trample on 
our Southern rights! Love you! I 
wish your whole accursed race were uni- 
ted in your form, that I might destroy it 
this very moment from off the face of the 
earth it defiles! You will not slip through 
the guard again to-night, Mr. Demille! 
I knew you would do it in answer to 
my tiote: I meant you to, so that when 
you are missed to-morrow no one can 
tell how or when you disappeared and 
left no trace behind. Colonel Littlebig 
will be here in two hours, and I will 
present him with a Yankee prisoner. 
I have always wanted to take one with 
my own hand, to make up for Frank’s 
shameful conduct. If pa had lived, 
Frank never would have dared.” : 
Like a true Southerner, she spoke of 
the author of her being as “ paw;” yet 
even amid the thunders of riven earth 
and sundered heavens that filled his ears 
Demille noticed a certain twang in her 
uplifted voice he had never heard there 
before. It was an offensive vibration 
in a voice so monotonous hitherto,— 
one strangely suggestive of the myriad 
small meannesses that enter into natures 
whose existence is wrung hardly and 
scantily from sterile soils and bleak 
climes, suggestive to Demille of thin 
tin bartered for thick rags, broken glass 
exchanged for unbroken nights’-lodgings, 
of new brass “swopped” for old gold, 
bad sixpences given for good shillings. 





“Sooz’n,”—“ Miss Glyn, you know that 
Vou. I. N. 8.—39 





Had the world in those days been as far 
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advanced in scientific discovery as it is 
in these, one might have said that the 
ghost of a Yankee peddler called through 
the telephone of two Southern genera- 
tions. “Juno,” he gasped, “what an 
extraordinary pleasantry !”’ 

‘¢ Pleasantry !” she echoed with ex- 
quisite scorn. “If it is a pleasantry 
that we are reduced to beggary, that our 
estate is ruined, our slaves gone, our 
friends paupers, scattered, or dead, our 
country groaning in anguish, and wild 
beasts from the North baying at our 
very doors, then it is a pleasantry that 
I thus take a woman’s small revenge. 
Mr. Demille,’—and her voice became 
sneeringly courtedus,—“ will you do me 
the honor to step over that window-sill 
into the parlor, which I have carefully 
prepared for your reception and reten- 
tion till Colonel Littlebig’s arrival ?” 

The silver-mounted pistol gleamed 
perilously near his eyes. He was en- 
tirely unarmed : the incarnation of Hate 
threatened and reviled him not five steps 
away ; yet his tongue was paralyzed, and 
he could move neither hand nor foot more 
than if they had had the monumental 
massiveness of Michael Angelo’s David. 
His brain seemed molten lead; the 
power of conscious thought abandoned 
him ; everything was shrouded in black- 
ness, as in a night which has no morning. 
Only one blasting, blighting conscious- 
ness held him in awful force,—the con- 
sciousness that she whom he had wor- 
shipped with all the freshness and fulness 
of his young manhood would willingly 
sacrifice him to her fierce passion of re- 
venge. 

No, it was not all; for he was dimly 
conscious, also, of a clumsy scuttling 
sound as of negro-shoes behind him, and 
of a sudden, lanky, wild-eyed apparition 
by his side. He felt something cold 
thrust into his lax grasp: “ Take it, Mr. 
Demille, — quick, quick! I knew she 
was up to mischief by the trouble she 
took to nail up the parlor-windows.” 
The next instant he raised his right arm, 
and as something in his hand gleamed 
whitely he bowed profoundly to the 
astonished lady, whose arms fell weakly 
by her sides, saying, ‘“‘ Miss Glynn, allow 
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me the honor of declining your very 
pressing invitation and of wishing you 
good-evening.” Then he turned and 
walked away. 


“T’d have had you shot, sure’s a gun!” 
quoth Lawyer Ben. 

“Tf you had, I'd have bayoneted the 
whole regiment!”’ exclaimed elegant Mrs. 
Eldrick with such a funny little fierce- 
ness as made them all laugh. 

“Lucky for you you didn’t,” said 
Judge Demille, “for in that case you 
would never have had the honor of meet- 
ing these two people ;” and he looked with 
large complacency on his wife and son. 

The three elder people were sitting. at 
one of the windows of the reading-room 
of the stabilimento di bagni at the Lido. 
Young Ben Demille was wandering 
about among the little white dining- 
tables of the balcony, with mind evi- 
dently inclined dinnerward. The blue 
Adriatic rolled in toward them with 
hoarse music and foam-edged billows ; 


| behind them, fair Venice shimmered 


whitely, in a mist of turquoise and gold; 
the voices of merry bathers came up 
from below, and the three slightly damp 
heads were all a little inclined forward, 
watching the amusing scene in which 
they had so recently been actors. From 
this window they had noticed a new 
comer into the waves,—a woman with 
contours rather too opulent to be statu- 
esque, but whose imperial bearing even 
in a ridiculous bathing-suit, and the 
proud setting of whose head even in 
such a straw hat as would make a Byz- 
antine Madonna giggle outright, had 
attracted their attention and led to a 
swift excursion among days long gone. 

“JT wish-she would lose that absurd 
bathing-hat !—I should so like to see 
if she would remind us as strongly of 
her in face as she does in carriage,” said 
Mrs. Eldrick. 

“ But you never told me, Dora,” said 
Lawyer Ben, “ how—rabid little rebel 
that you were—you happened to be on 
the spot so opportunely.” 

“ Annie and I had been with Mammy 
Lib, who was ill. As I told Eldrick at 
the time, I knew Susan was meditating 
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mischief. I saw that she had not only 
nailed up the parlor-doors and windows, 
but that she put one of the pistols in her 
pocket before she went out to sit upon 
the piazza. I put the other one in my 
pockéet,—I don’t know why, unless it 
was a divine inspiration to save Eldrick. 
When I heard her voice in that excited 
tone of hers, I could not but hear that 
she addressed the man that I—I—I— 
well, that I respected,—and so I—” 

“Tt was Dora’s profound respect for 
the only Fed, except her brother-in-law, 
she had ever seen, that kept her rebel 
eyes at door-cracks and key-holes when- 
ever I was about,” laughed Judge De- 
mille. For which piece of impertinence 
his wife glared at him in—adoration. 

“To pay you for that, Eldrick, I'll 
tell the truth right out loud: neither of 
those pistols was loaded !” 

They were still chatting of those old 
days, when Mrs. Demille burst into a 
sudden exclamation. Her blue eyes, 
large and round, were fixed as if fasci- 
nated upon a couple who had just en- 
tered the room. The gentleman was tall, 
stout, bald, and fifty, of rather lordly 
presence, and with no signs of an anchorite 
habit. The lady was also tall, stout, 
and forty, with the remains of remark- 
able beauty overlaid with an abundance 
of mature flesh, but of such regal air and 
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carriage as are never numbered among the 
divine rights of female sovereigns. The 
lady’s eyes fell upon the group at the 
window. She turned as white as it was 
possible for her somewhat time-stained 
face to turn, and then seemed to over- 
look it, gazing vaguely far away out upon 
the moaning, unresting sea. 

To everybody’s surprise, however, her 
companion stepped briskly forward, say- 
ing cheerily, “‘ Why, bless my soul! if 
this isn’t Colonel Demille!” 

“By George, Colonel Littlebig! how 
do you do?” 

In a moment the two groups inter- 
mingled. There were constrained, half- 
cordial, half-shrinking greetings, with 
lively efforts to talk cheerily, laugh mer- 
rily, and to wear away whatever moth 
and rust of memories might eat into the 
cordiality of the present forgetting and 
forgiving hour. 

In the midst of the rather ostentatious 
bustle, Eldrick Demille heard a soft, 
voice at his side: “ Eldrick, it was an 
extraordinary pleasantry, wasn’t it? But 
you took it so awfully aw sérieux, you 
gave me no chance to explain.” 

“Twas a capital joke,” answered 
Judge Demille, heartily, “and one that I 
thank you for with all my heart, Sooz’n. 
Come, let’s have some dinner.” 

MaraareT BertHa WRIGsT. 








A SWEETHEART. 
MAIDEN stricken with first love 






Blushes, grows pale,—it is not art,— 
And trembles at her lover’s voice ; 
She looks at him,—a thrill, a start, 
And with a pang her rosy blood 


Eddies around her throbbing heart. 


She is as one, roused from dear dreams, 
Who, loosed from slumber’s slender chain - 


Far in the night, starts up and feels 
A sudden indefinable pain, 
Hearing among the young spring leaves 


The tender tumult of the rain! _ 


Mavrice THOMPSON. 
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OW long should a man hold of- 

fice? As long as it is profitable, 
answers the shifty young officer. Until 
I can get a better one, the aspiring poli- 
tician replies. While I live, responds 
the superannuated official. Yes, per- 
manently, repeats the lazy functionary, 
who has never earned half his salary. 
No longer than is provided in the bar- 
gain, says the patronage-monger ; and I 
have another candidate for the place. 
While he can do the most for the party, 
the managers loudly declare. As long 
as I live, replies the man whose business 
the officer has favored. Not more than 
a year, say the party-treasurer and the 
spoilsmen seeking bribe-money for nomi- 
nations and more fresh victims to assess. 
Not another day, shout the crowd of lean 
and hungry office-seekers who are in- 
triguing and hustling for vacancies. 
Not another day, repeats each of the 
thousands of letters imploring and 
threatening for places. Not another 
day, echo the great officials and chief- 
tains who have promised hundreds of 
offices for thousands of votes. Not an- 
other day, re-echo the motley rabble, 
deluded with the doctrine of rotation 
and anxious to sell their petitions and 
their votes again. 

No, you are all wrong, says the 
thoughtful, patriotic citizen. It is not 
the interest or the wishes of any officer 
or of any party or of any c’ass of citizens 
which can furnish the answer to this 
question. We must consider the con- 
venience of the community directly af- 
fected and the welfare of the whole 
people, so far as it is involved. There 
are broadly separated spheres of official 
life, —federal, State, and municipal ; there 
are distinct departments of service,—na- 
val, military, and civil; there are great 
divisions in the civil service itself,—the 
legislative, the judicial, and the execu- 
tive; and before we can fix the proper 
official term in any one of these depart- 
ments or divisions it will be necessary to 





study carefully its functions and its 
needs. The most that can be said in 
general language is, that for each kind 
and grade of office in each of these 
spheres of public duty that term should 
be provided which will most tend to 
bring worthy men into office by honest 
means, which will do most to preserve them 
honest and efficient while they stay, and 
which will contribute most to keep them 
in office so long—and so long only—as 
they are able and inclined to be the most 
useful public servants. The public wel- 
fare is the supreme object; the term of 
service only a means for its accomplish- 
ment. Public office is not an asylum for 
charity, a political fortress, or a normal 
school for propagating party politics. It 
is a trust for the common good. It is 
the right of the people to have, and their 
honor, interest, and safety require that 
they should have, in every official place 
the person most worthy and most com- 
petent for its duties. The reasons which 
should control as to the term of office 
are not different from those which should 
control in making selections for office. 
The subject is full of intrinsic diffi- 
culty. It is complicated on every side 
with conflicting interests. It touches the 
most secret and subtle motives of selfish- 
ness, pride, and ambition. It involves 
the most complex relations of politics 
and the most hostile and diverse claims 
and prejudices of parties, factions, and 
localities. It is possible only in the case 
of a few of the higher officers—the Presi- 
dent, governors, and mayors—to fix a 
term for each Separate place according to 
its peculiar requirements. In the case 
of members of Congress, judges, mem- 
bers of the Legislature, and some others, 
the same term is fit for every member of 
the class. Going beyond these, we come 
upon great numbers of officers with func- 
tions so varied that we are forced to fix 
a common term for many upon a very 
rough estimate of consequences. The 
very different lengths of official terms in 
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different States and municipalities, even 
in the case of the same officers,—such as 
governors, with terms varying from one 
to three years; State senators, with 
terms varying from one to four years; 
mayors, here elected for one year and 
there for four years; judges, having a 
one-year term in this State and a tenure 
of good behavior in that State, with 
the most diverse intermediate terms, to 
say nothing of the great variety of terms 
which have existed for the same offices 
in the same States within this genera- 
tion,—these facts, we say, make it plain 
enough that there is no matured policy 
on the subject. We have nowhere seen it 
treated upon principle, upon any broad 
basis of experience, or in reference to any 
careful estimate of consequences. We 
may not hope to supply the deficiency, but 
only to make a small contribution in aid 
of a wise answer to our question. It is 
to be regretted that there should be a 
need of first clearing the field of im- 
pediments and misleading directions with 
which it has been lately encumbered. 

The question of the proper term of 
office has important relations to the sub- 
ject of Civil Service Reform. The move- 
ment for that reform has gained such 
power that the sympathizers with the 
spoils system are trying to defend that 
system by charging—(1) that the pro- 
posed reform implies and requires a life- 
tenure of office; (2) that it involves an 
exclusion of the people from the control 
of the government; and (3) that the 
reform method was tried under John 
Quincy Adams, and was, in the election 
of Jackson, condemned by a judgment 
of the people which the people have con- 
tinually since approved. 

We propose to show that these claims 
are unwarranted. There has, we are sure, 
been no designed misrepresentation in 
advancing them, but only an inadvertent 
surrender to deluding zeal and preposses- 
sions. A late writer* goes so far as 
to lay down these astounding proposi- 
tions: (1) that Andrew Jackson—the 


% T refer to the author of a paper entitled 
“Nominations for Public Office,” read before 
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barbarous and infamous enforcer of 
rotation in office, who, as an essential 
part of his spoils system, in his first mes- 
sage was the first to recommend a uni- 
versal official term of four years—“ but 
dimly perceived the principle of rotation 
in office;” . . . (2) “ that offices are the 

ractical rewards of workers in politics ;” 
and (3) that the “semi-piratical maxim 
that to the victor belong the spoils,” is 
“in various ways the true doctrine” ! 
We cannot think there is any need of 
a reply to such statements. We may 
trust to the spontaneous verdict of the 
reader; though it might be suggested 
that when that writer in the same paper 
complains that “nominations in this 
city nei are made by a few 
persons who consult with each other and 
parcel out the offices among themselves 
and their creatures,” he confutes his 
own theory by describing evils unknown 
before the rotation-spoils system was es- 
tablished, but sure to be the consequence 
of that system wherever it shall be toler- 
ated. 

I. The theory concerning the defeat 
of Adams and election of Jackson finds 
a plausible advocacy in an article pub- 
lished in this magazine in December last. 
The assumptions and the conclusions of 
the writer are alike unfortunate. Mr. 
Adams did not establish or attempt to 
establish any system whatever. There 
was no issue, contention, or action on the 
subject. He simply accepted the sys- 
tem of Washington and the Constitution, 
which had been enforced by every other 
President, and which Adams did not even 
attempt to change. It is a great mis- 
take also to declare that system to be the 
same as the system now enforced in 
Great Britain. The latter system is 
based on free, open competition for en- 
tering the public service, on competition 
and efficiency among those in the ser: 
vice for promotion, and on retiring allow- 
ances to those leaving the service ; all of 
which were unknown in our adminis: 
tration, and without recognition by Mr. 
Adams. ; 
Even if the unfounded claim that 
Adams had attempted to create a new; 
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ceded, there would yet be no basis for 
claiming that Jackson’s majority was 
due to that fact; for Jackson had more 
votes than Adams the first time they 
were candidates together before the peo- 
ple,—that is, four years before Adams 
was made President or had a chance to 
create asystem! The pretended bargain 
between Adams and Clay, through which, 
it was said,‘the House made Adams 
President and Adams made Clay secre- 
tary of state, and the alleged violation 
of duty by the House in not electing 
Jackson, the candidate who had the 
largest vote, were among the controlling 
causes that increased Jackson’s majority 
and finally made him President. It is, 
of course, true that there was a popular 
wish to make a change in the national 
policy. Every change of President is a 
proof of that fact. But there is other 
decisive evidence that it was not discon- 
tent with the system of administration, 
nor any popular demand for partisan 
proscription or rotation in office, in the 
modern sense, which elected Jackson,— 
evidence even that Jackson himself’ be- 
lieved and acted upon the theory that 
such were not the facts. 

In a letter to President Monroe, writ- 
ten in 1816, on the nomination of offi- 
cers, Jackson gives this advice: “In 
every selection party and party policy 
should be avoided. Now is the time 
to exterminate the monster called party 
spirit. . . . The chief magistrate of a 
great and powerful nation should never 
indulge in party feelings. . . . Consult 
no party in your choice.” In 1824, in 
his letter to Mr. Kremer and in his 
address to the Legislature of Tennessee, 
at the very time when his contest with 
Adams was pending, he reaffirmed 
these sentiments. Great publicity was 
given to the facts, and Jackson got 
many votes on the faith that he was to 
carry such a policy into practice. He 
had been a soldier and not a party man. 
He had publicly disclaimed the idea of 
being a politician. Jackson thus got the 
Presidency upon pretences—the people 
in his election declared for a policy—the 
most opposite possible to that suggested by 


been before devised by Aaron Burr and 
put in force in New York. Martin Van 
Buren had succeeded Burr as its chief 
manager; Van Buren supported Jackson 
and brought that system to Washington. 
Jackson, in the heat of political strife, 
forgot his advice and his pledges. That 
system suited his arbitrary spirit. He 
said, soon after coming to Washington, 
that “if he should become a politician 
he would become a New York politician.” 
He did become a New York politician. 
As a consequence, he astonished and 
alarmed the country by a sudden and 
merciless partisan proscription. His es- 
tablishment of the New York spoils sys- 
tem at Washington, like the system it- 
self, has since been the execration of all 
the worthier people of the country; and 
it is little short of a libel upon them to 
pretend that they desired or have ever 
approved that system. The utter failure 
of the recommendation of Jackson’s first 
message, that a term of four years should 
be applied to all federal offices, whereby 
rotation, as he said, would be increased, 
shows how soon the people took alarm 
when they began to comprehend what 
the new spoils system really meant. 

II. The assumption that the reform 
of the civil service, promoted by Presi- 
dent Grant and President Hayes, and 
advocated by what are designated as 
the “reformers,” is based upon or re- 
quires a life-term of office, or a class 
of distinct permanent officials, appears 
both in the article last referred to and 
in an article published in the April num- 
ber of the North American Review. 
This assumption is a fundamental mis- 
conception which, doubtless, very largely 
prevails. The writer of the last-named 
article is so utterly blinded by his zeal 
and hostility that he represents a bill 
(the Pendleton Bill,—a prudent, care- 
fully matured measure now pending in 
the Senate) for creating a Civil Service 
Commission as in effect “ providing 
for a tenure for life and for removals 
only for cause,’ when he had but to 
bring the most ordinary candor and 
common sense to the reading of the 
bill to see that (beyond stating that no 
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pay political ‘assessments, and providing 
for the removal of the commissioners 
themselves) it contained no provision 
whatever upon the subject of removals, 
—no provision whatever as to the term 
or tenure of office,—no provision what- 
ever which restricts the existing right of 
removal or varies the existing terms of 
office.” Under five separate heads this 
writer summarizes-the provisions of that 
bill; but we have only the space to state 
that each of his summaries is only a 
little less unfounded than the fifth,—the 
one we have just considered. We are sure 
he intended no misrepresentation, but it 
is certain that, in his impetuosity, he 
has not taken the trouble to comprehend 
even the general scope or effect of the 
bill. If it was material, after referring 
in that article to Mr. Eaton’s work on 
“(Civil Service in Great Britain,” to 
state what are Mr. Eaton’s views of 
those who hold different opinions from 
his own, it was certainly proper to have 
known the facts on the subject and to 
have stated them fairly and not other- 
wise. We are able to say that Mr. Eaton 
never expressed or entertained, but ab- 
hors, the views attributed to him, and 
that he never approved such a bill or 
theory of reform as that writer de- 
scribes.* 

But let us come to more important 
matters. The assumptions that Civil Ser- 
vice Reform implies and requires a life- 
tenure cf office, a distinct official class or 
bureaucracy, and that it is little or nothing 
without them, have no justification in 
the facts, and can hardly be made with 
sincerity by any candid person who com- 
prehends the subject. That charge may 
doubtless be a taking device in country 
towns and small villages, where politics 
are simple and pure and the spoils sys- 
tem is not understood. We have only 
to glance at the main objects of the re- 


* Mr. Eaton, however, does hold it to be quite 
reasonable that good administration should di- 
minish crime, however strange such a result may 
seem to the writer who defended the rotation 
system in the December number of Lippincott. 
And Mr. Eaton thinks he could convince even 
that writer that this view of the matter is war- 
ranted by abundant experience both in this coun- 
try and in Great Britain. 
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form to see the shallowness and the ab- 
surdity of such assumptions. 

1. It would restore the counterpoise 
of the government, by taking usurped 
patronage from members of Congress ; 
thus avoiding lamentable contests in the 
Senate about appointments, and prevent- 
ing members of Congress crowding the 
departments with henchmen, and barter- 
ing places for votes in aid of their elec- 
tion. 

2. It would bring party control within 
more just limits, by enabling the tens of 
thousands of the subordinate places, fed- 
eral, State, and municipal, now the spoils 
of chieftains, officials, and demagogues, 
to be won in open and manly competition 
by the most meritorious of the people. 

3. It would break up the aristocratic 
monopoly and control of nominations 
now held by party managers, and which 
gives all the places to their favorites, 
while excluding the most worthy, who 
will not degrade themselves by begging 
or working servilely for appointments. 

4. It would prevent the use of official 
power and influence to coerce the free- 
dom of elections or of individual action 
in politics, while at the same time allow- 
ing the official full freedom to speak, to 
vote, and to take all proper political ac- 
tion involving no neglect of his official 
duty. 
5. It would prohibit by law the par- 
tisan robbery of the salaries of public 
officers under the name of political assess- 
ments, but would leave each officer as 
free as any other citizen to contribute or 
not, according to his preference. 

6. It would substitute personal merit 
for partisan influence and official favor- 
itism as the paramount test for office. 

7. It would cause the appointing 
power and office itself to be regarded as 
public trusts, which there is no more 
moral or legal right to prostitute to par- 
tisan or selfish pur than there is to 
use the public money for the same pur- 


8. It would cause promotions to be 
made as rewards of fidelity and efficiency, 
and not to please a chieftain or to com- 
pensate the henchman of an official ; re- 
quiring, for example, the postmaster and 
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the collector to be selected from the sub- 
ordinates of the office. 

9. It would prevent removals of 
worthy subordinates for mere partisan or 
venal reasons or for no reasons at all, so 
long as they were faithful and efficient. 

10. It would—after due experience 
for that purpose had been gained under 
a system based on merit—deal wisely 
with the term of office and the condi- 
tions and abuses of removal. But more 
on these heads subsequently. 

Now, it is plain that the term of office 
relates mainly to the evils mentioned in 
the two last paragraphs, and affects even 
these in but a limited way. Though a 
term of years should be fixed, the right 
to remove for inefficiency and incompe- 
tency as well as for malfeasance must 
always exist. Neither economy nor dis- 
cipline nor the prompt transaction of the 
public business could be secured without 
the exercise of such aright. The abuses 
of such a right could exist equally 
whether the term be short or long or in- 
definite. The fixing of a term of office 
would not of itself prevent a removal 


without good cause unless the discretion 
to remove for a pretended good cause 
should also be denied. In other words, the 
essential discretion to remove for cause 
may be equally abused whatever the term 


of office. But morally and legally there 
is now no right to remove without good 
cause. Madison said, “‘ The wanton re- 
moval of meritorious officers would subject 
the President to impeachment.” T'here 
ts also now a plain duty to r-move for 
good cause. The exertion of authority 
to remove for partisan or venal reasons is 
now mere usurpation and official prostitu- 
tion. Both the neglect to use the power 
of removal and its excessive use are the 
fault not of the law, but of the executive 
and his advisers. 

But even if the term were fixed and 
the proscriptive and venal use of official 
authority in making removals were 
prohibited by law, while much might 
be gained, yet some of the more serious 
abuses would, we repeat, be even then but 
little affected. The pledging of appoint- 
ments for electioneering services, the evils 
connected with senatorial confirmations, 
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promotions without merit, the bestowing 
of offices upon unworthy official favor- 
ites, Congressional patronage at Wash- 
ington, the corrupt pledging of places for 
votes, the monopoly and control of all 
the gates of entrance to the public ser- 
vice by partisan officials and managers 
by reason of which honest merit without 
corrupt influence is unable to get any 
office,—these evils would remain almost 
undisturbed. Those who would get the 
minor offices would then, as now, be the 
representatives and the tools of great 
officials and politicians, with all the old 
inducements to interference with elec- 
tions. The hustling and the bargaining 
for places would be greater rather than 
less if the prize were a sure term of years 
instead of precarious foothold in office. 
What office-mongers and corrupt politi- 
cians and officials most object to is any 
method or way—such as free open com- 
petitive examinations supply—whereby 
worthy persons may enter and henchmen 
and favorites may be defeated at the 
gates of the public service. 

It is essential to the spoils system that 
no man be appointed to office without 
contributing to its treasury, yielding to its 
code, and swearing allegiance to its chief- 
tains. It would, of course, be a great 
check to that system and to the chief- 
tains if they could force no official out 
without good cause; but so long as they 
can put their servile adherents.into every 
vacancy the vile traffic in places and 
spoils will go on. Only open competi- 
tion which allows every worthy citizen 
a fair opportunity for office is fatal to 
that trade. There is, therefore, nothing 
which the demagogue and partisan so 
abhor and so fiercely oppose. 

In 1850, when the struggle for true 
Civil Service Reform opened in Great 
Britain, the great need and effort was to 
break up the official and partisan monop- 
oly of nominations, to take the usurped 
control of appointments from members 
of Parliament,—precisely the equivalent 
of that now exercised by our members 
of Congress,—to compel the use of the 
appointing power, not in the interests of 
spoils for a party or a great politician, 
but for the selection of the most worthy. 
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The simple facts that such a reform was 
about as much needed in Great Britain 
—where there was an almost sure term 
of office during efficiency and good be- 
havior—as it is now under our system, 
and that it was there made without 
change in the term of office, surely 
ought to convince us of the folly of ex- 
pecting to remove such evils by merely 
fixing a term of office. If servile men 
are to get office by corrupt means, it 
will hardly be a benefit that the diffi- 
culty of removing them will be increased. 
So far as the mere question of removal 
is concerned, there is about as much 
need to make it more certain that a bad 
official will be removed as there is to 
make it certain that a good one will not 
be removed. The man who gains office 
under open competition has no party or 
party leader behind him to prevent his 
removal if he is unworthy. As he got 
in, so he must keep in by his own merits. 
After the most ample experience, the 
English government has found, as our 
more limited trial strongly tends to show, 
that free, open competition of merit for 
entering the service and for promotion 
in it is the foundation and by far the 
most effective agency of a true re- 
form. There is no space for the over- 
whelming evidence that such competi- 
tion brings superior business capacity 
into the public service. Men who have 
made their own way to their places 
without party influence are little likely 
to submit to party assessments. They 
claim the same rights as other citizens, 
and acknowledge the same duties to aid 
the party of their choice. Such men are 
rarely politicians, and are, therefore, not 
inclined to interfere with the freedom 
of elections. Nearly all unjust removals 
are made in order to provide a place for 
a favorite pushed by a chieftain or an 
officer of influence. If that favorite can 
gain the vacancy only by winning it 
against all competitors in a free public 
contest, there is little inducement to push 
for a vacancy. When, therefore, you 
give the vacant places to the worthiest 
who may win them in competition, you 
almost wholly remove the abuse of arbi- 
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evidence on this point is decisive, but 
there is no space for citing it here. 

It needs little reflection to convince 
any one that the conditions of entering 
the public service and of promotion in 
it have no necessary connection with the 
term of office. That term, whatever 
the conditions of entry, may still be 
made long or short. It may be fixed at 
one month or at half a century. The 
fact that competitions of merit secure 
the best officials and cause the public 
work to be most economically done, and 
the further fact that they also tend to 
discourage removals without good cause, 
make it plain enough that they would 
both persuade the people against rota- 
tion for rotation’s sake and incline the 
officers having the power of appointment 
against frequent and arbitrary removals. 
But neither fact, I repeat, creates the 
least necessity for any particular length 
of term. It only makes it easier to have 
as long a term as we wish. Because 
we prefer a good razor to a bad one, are 
we compelled to shave ourselves continu- 
ously during life? Because we insist on 
selecting a good doctor, can we never 
change him? Because we select a good 
book to read, are we compelled to read 
until our eyes are closed in death? The 
fact that a man has chosen an excellent 
wife is no limitation of the right of di- 
vorce. If competition and promotion 
should give Philadelphia the best col- 
lector or the village of Chester the best 
postmaster either place has ever had, is 
there a man crazy enough to pretend that 
either officer must for that reason hold 
on during life, or any candid man who 
doubts the people would wish its officer 
to retain his place more than four years? 
Indeed, it is almost too plain for argu- 
ment that the means of getting an office 
necessitates no particular period of hold- 
ing it. But this should be added, that 
if a man is to stay but a short time in 
an office, he needs all the more to be 
very competent when he enters it. He 
ought to be the best fitted of all who may 
compete. 

The term, therefore, may be fixed by 
law for any period, from the one-day 
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six-months’ term of Connecticut, to the 
old good-behavior term of a federal judge. 
Instead of being predetermined by the 
method of getting office, it should be de- 
cided upon for reasons almost indepen- 
dent of that method. We say almost in- 
dependent, because, where the mode of 
selecting an officer is very demoralizing 
and expensive, that is in itself a reason 
why needlessly frequent selections should 
be avoided. Is it not better to let a 
good county clerk hold over than to 
have demoralizing intrigues and bargains 
for a new one? better to have a gov- 
ernor hold for three years than the great 
expense of an election every year? We 
shall soon see what the people are think- 
ing on these points. 

III. Another obstruction put in the 
way of fixing the term of office with 
reference to the public interests and of 
a fair decision of the Civil Service 
Reform issue is the specious claim that 
the people are to be deprived of the con- 
trol of public affairs. Rotation in office 
is advocated as their safety and as essen- 
tial to common justice. This theory of 
rotation is pushed by the writer of the 
article in the December Lippincott even 
beyond the point where the vindictive 
policy of Jackson or the selfish cunning 
of Van Buren ever carried it. He at- 
tempts to elevate it into a principle of 
philosophy and justice. He lays it down 
asa sort of paramount end of govern- 
ment to bring the greatest number prac- 
ticable into office. It would be quite 
consistent with his reasoning—if not its 
essential result—to subordinate the in- 
estimable value of experience, wisdom, 
stability, and efficiency in admjnistra- 
tion to the pretended advantage of a 
perpetual rotation on the part of the peo- 
ple into and out of the official gates, with 
the ceaseless agitation, mtrigue, bargain- 
ing, and corruption of kinds innumerable 

which constant elections and nominations 
would cause. To reduce the term of all 
officials to one year would fall far short 
of the demands of his philosophy. We 
need think but a moment of the disas- 
trous consequences which would follow 
if all the more than forty-two thousand 
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appraisers, and district attorneys, the 
tens of thousands of federal clerks at 
Washington and in the great cities, to 
say nothing of the perhaps two hundred 
thousand municipal and State officials, 
were to struggle and hustle every year 
for their places and every man who 
wants an office had a chance every year 
of forcing himself in each of their places. 
Little peace or political honesty would be 
left. The public work could not be done. 
The Senate could hardly dispose of the 
nominations, though in perpetual execu- 
tive session. We should soon feel more 
forcibly than we have yet felt the great 
mistake made in the law of 1820 (and 
in some later acts), which first reduced 
the original constitutional tenure of post- 
masters and collectors to a four-years’ 
term. 
It is difficult not to denounce the de- 
mand for‘ rotation in the pretended 
interest of justice as mere demagogism 
or stupidity. “Where there are but little 
more than one hundred thousand federal 
officials among fifty millions of people,— 
or one office for each five hundred per- 
sons,—how can offices be dealt out like 
soup from a charity hospital on the theory 
of treating all beggars alike? When one 
from the five hundred has got an office, 
how is that sort of justice to be done to 
the four hundred and ninety-nine, short 
of a communistic gratuity from the pub- 
lic treasury? In trying to answer this 
socialistic demand are we to forget that 
the honor and safety of the people re- 
quire that office should be the reward of 
character and capacity? The sound and 
just rule is not the one laid down by that 
writer, nor is it the rule laid down by Jack- 
son at the time he tried to have a four- 
years’ term made universal,—when in the 
true demagogue spirit he declared that 
“no man has any more right to an office 
than another ;” but the just and sound 
rule is this: The right and claim of 
every man and every woman upon any 
office is expressed by his or her measure 
of the character and capacity needed 
for fitly discharging the duties of that 
office. Federal office bestowed under 
that rule becomes the inspiration and re- 
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ship, and not a prize to be raffled for 
by every five hundred citizens whose 
claims are theoretically recognized as 
equal, but whose chances are, in fact, 
treated as being proportioned to the in- 
fluence and bribery at their command. 
The moment the need and duty of select- 
ing the most competent and worthy are 
admitted, the obligation to examine into 
relative qualifications becomes apparent. 
This is possible in no other way than by 
open competitive examinations, touching 
the qualifications needed for the public 
work, in which every one seeking to 
enter it is free to take part. That is 
exact justice and equal rights, oppor- 
tunities, and privileges for all. The same 
method which will break up the official 
and partisan monopoly of selecting per- 
sons for appointments thus extends to 
every citizen the only justice and recog- 
nition of equal claims upon office which 
can be defended in theory or carried out 
in practice. ; 

The charge and theory that Civil 
Service Reform and a rejection of the 
proscriptive Jacksonian rotation system 
of office prevents the people from con- 
trolling the government disclose a fun- 
damental misconception of the meaning 
both of government and of reform. 
That theory treats government as being 
electioneering for office, holding office, 
and getting men out of office. This is 
the mere politician’s idea of government, 
‘ undoubtedly. But let us consider it. 
Government has three great divisions — 
civil, military, and naval. Does the ro- 
tationist mean that the Jacksonian theory 
should be extended to the army and navy, 
—to officers, soldiers, and marines alike, 
who are forever to revolve into and re- 
volve out of ships and forts? If not, he 
Is wrong in two of the three parts of 
government. Civil government has three 
great departments,—the legislative, the 
Judicial, and the executive. Does our 
author mean that the judges of the fed- 
eral courts, in order to realize his ideal 
blessing of “the greatest possible num- 
ber holding office,” should have their 
term reduced to that of a Pennsylvania 
justice of the peace? Or perhaps I 
should better ask, does he mean that 
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judges and justices of every grade—na- 
tional, State, and federal—should be in 
the political market every year for a re- 
election or a reappointment? Or, on 
the other hand, does he think that the 
old idea—that judges should be’ inde- 
pendent and impartial, everywhere and at 
all times interpreting and applying the 
law according to its true meaning an 
irrespective of party interests and shift- 
ing majorities—ought to give place to 
a system under which the people should 
govern by overawing the judges and dic- 
tating their decisions ? 

If not, then it is only from the con- 
trol of the legislative and executive 
departments of the government that the 
people can be ejected by Civil Service 
Reform. Let us look at these. It is 
the legislative branch which is repre- 
sentative. It represents opinions, prop- 
erty interests, rights, localities, and ma- 
jorities. Every desire of change, every 
mode through which a people can gov- 
ern or influence their government, every 
opinion and theory which can be repre- 
sented in public action, every interest or 
right that can be protected, must look 
to—must take its chances with—the 
legislative department. When that is 
open and free, who can say that a peo- 
ple’s right to govern themselves is re- 
stricted? Now, the officers of the leg- 
islative department are elected by the 
people. Neither the Civil Service rules 
nor competition interferes with such 
elections or applies to them. That re- 
form affects legislative affairs only in’ 
indirect and incidental ways. It con- 
fronts legislative officers only when they 
go out of their sphere to invade the exec- 
utive. The people are the sole judges 
of the qualifications of legislative officers. 
The facts that these offices are represent- 
ative, and that the rights, policy, and 
interests they represent are shifting, are 
good reasons why their terms of office 
should be short. The terms of these 
offices are not touched by Civil Service 
Reform in the least. Therefore, a great 
portion of the article referred to—all 
that part relating to town and village 
and county officers, so well adapted to 
mislead and to pander to rural mis- 
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conception and prejudice—has but the 
most incidental application to the ques- 
tion before us, and is utterly misleading. 
It is in substance but a specious and ir- 
, relevant misrepresentation. 

It is yet true that a thorough Civil 
Service Reform would beneficially affect 
the selection of these rural and village 
officials, for—by breaking up the mo- 
nopoly of appointments in the larger 
cities and by arresting political assess- 
ments which now supply the funds and 
the partisan drill-majors, which enable 
the chieftains and the manipulators to 
bribe and coerce the choice of these of- 
ficials—such a reform would leave their 
elections free to the local voters. It is 
in the great cities, where corruption is 
most developed and screened by the vast- 
ness and complexity of politics and pub- 
lic affairs, that reform is most needed 
and should first begin. Indeed, in the 
more virtuous rural districts, where pub- 
lic affairs are so transparent and so well 
understood that every housewife over 
her wash-tub and every shoemaker 
upon his bench know every officer and 
his duties, every evil and its origin, 
there is never likely to be much need 
of the practical methods of Civil Ser- 
vice Reform. And it is to be regretted 
that a writer who appeals to reason 
should, in his distress for arguments for 
the spoils system, have so little reflected 
upon these points, or should have dis- 
closed so much facility in appealing to 
the vulgar prejudices of those who never 
think. The fact is that the functions of 
town and village officials are so com- 
pounded of legislative, executive, and 
judicial duties, and their fidelity is so 
guarded by the direct scrutiny of the 
people, that, in speaking of the practical 
methods of administrative reform, such 
officials may generally be left out of view. 
But, for all this, towns and villages are no 
more beyond peril from the vicious at- 
mosphere and the corrupt practices which 
are the fruits of the spoils system in the 
great political centres, than they are out 
of danger from the vile literature, the 
vagabond criminals, and the seductive 
leaven of vice with which the great 
cities infect and imperil the country dis- 





tricts. Official duties in such districts 
do not usually exact a person's whole 
time. They are largely performed with- 
out compensation. They are so simple 
that they may be learned in a few days. 
These are reasons why, in some such 
offices, a sort of rotation is both safe 
and desirable.. Terms of office may be 
very short with some advantage and very 
little detriment. It is plain that few of 
the reasons there exist which should 
control in fixing the proper term in the 
great offices, where hundreds are en- 
gaged upon complex affairs, and through 
which the unbroken current of public 
business flows continuously like a river. 

Let us now look at the executive 
department. The President and Vice- 
President, the governors and the mayors, 
are elected. To a certain extent, they 
are a part of the legislative power, their 
assent being required to laws and ordi- 
nances. They are also, in another sense, 
representative, for they stand for the 
policy and principles which the people 
have approved at their election. Their 
terms of office should be short, so that 
the people may have frequent oppor- 
tunity to condemn what they disapprove 
and to declare the principles and policy 
which they wish carried into effect. 
The President selects the members of 
his Cabinet, who are to aid him in main- 
taining these principles and in executing 


that policy at home and abroad. These | 


advisers (with perhaps the ministers 
sent abroad, and possibly a few other 
high officials) need to have faith in the 
policy which they are to defend and to 
carry into execution. It is the right 
and duty of the President, and those 
high officers, to instruct all collectors, 
postmasters, and other subordinate offi- 
cers of every department and grade 
down to the lowest, and to require obe- 
dience from each according to iaw ; and 
it is the duty of the latter to obey such 
instructions. These subordinates have 
nothing to do with policy, and no right 
to say what principles are to guide. 
Their duties are ministerial, and not 
political; they are the same under every 
administration, and should be performed 
trrespective of party or religious opi- 
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tons alike at all times and places. Hence 
the political opinions of such subordi- 
nates are not material. They do not 
help govern, they only help administer. 
They should not, therefore, be rotated 
out at every Presidential election. They 
should be selected by open competition, 
and by reason of personal merit only. 
They should be retained as long as their 
retention will most promote the public 
interest. It is to the selection of such 
officers—many thousands in number, 
and mostly gathered in the cities—that 
the Civil Service rules directly apply. It 
is only a disadvantage that such subordi- 
nates should be active partisans. Their 
whole time is needed for the public work. 
Every discrimination on party grounds 
in doing that work is an injustice, a 
breach of trust, and a violation of offi- 
cial duty. 

Now, governing,—in the sense of the 
people controlling the government,—we 
repeat, does not consist in bargaining, or 
caucusing, or hustling, or competing by 
influence for these subordinate executive 
offices, or in using official authority for 
partisan purposes. It consists rather in 
making and amending constitutions; in 
creating States, counties, cities, and towns ; 
in electing all members of Congress, all 
members of State Legislatures, all mu- 
nicipal councils, all members of county 
and town organizations, and in giving 
each their instructions, obedient to 
which all laws, ordinances, and regula- 
tions must be made and enforced; in 
electing Presidents, Vice- Presidents, 
governors, and mayors, and in laying 
down for them the policy and principles 
in conformity with which all public 
measures, all laws, and all regulations 
must be carried into execution. To com- 
pute and collect duties, and to gather and 
distribute mails, as the Secretary and the 
Postmaster-General shall direct,—much 
more, to be a book-keeper, counter, or 
weigher in an office under them,—is not 
to govern, but rather to obey. What 
valuable knowledge is brought among 
the people by rotation in such duties? 
What principles or liberties are involved 
in such routine functions? And, hence, 
to represent that the people are deprived 





of the control of the government unless 
they are called upon to take part in 
frequent and rotatory changes in these 
subordinate places of monotonous and 
ministerial duty, is to misconceive— 
or rather not to conceive at all—the es- 
sential nature of government and the 
very elements of efficient and economical 
administration. 

In this view of Civil Service Reform, 
we see that parties are allowed the broad 
and controlling sphere of action and in- 
fluence which they need to have in a 
free country. They can dominate in con- 
stitutional conventions. Their majori- 
ties can fill the seats of legislation and 
make all laws. Their Presidents and 
governors can sit in the executive chairs, 
guiding all policy, carrying all prin- 
ciples into execution, instructing and 
controlling all subordinates. The dom- 
inant party can gain all the just strength 
with the people which wise laws, worthy 
officers, and good administration can 
command. They deserve no other in- 
fluence, and, to be most valued and 
useful, need no other influence. When 
that reform shall be achieved they can- 
not use offices as bribes; they cannot 
pillage salaries in order to fill their treas- 
ury ; they:cannot make merchandise out 
of the appointing power; they cannot 
convert administration into spoils for per- 
sonal or partisan purposes. But there 
is no space for pursuing the argument 
into details. 

IV. The writer last referred to has 
tried to strengthen his position by claim- 
ing that any term beyond a very short one 
is as much against the tendency of pub- 
lic opinion as he claims it to be against 
common right. The facts are otherwise, 
even in Pennsylvania, from which he 
seems to draw his argument. 

The spoils system under Jackson 
rapidly demoralized public opinion. Of- 
fice-brokers and partisan caucuses were 
ready with many candidates for every 
office. The practice under the rotation 
system developed a frenzy for office-hold- 
ing which the increased habit of pecula- 
tion and bribery caused by that system 
made profitable. As a consequence, 
clamor arose for shorter official terms, 
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both State and federal. It was natural 
that the vicious influence of the spoils 
system should first produce disastrous 
legislation in New York, where it origi- 
nated and was most developed. In the 
New York convention of 1846 that sys- 
tem enforced the pernicious method of 
electing judges and reduced their good- 
behavior term to a term of eight years. 
The resulting evils were unendurable, 
and the term has lately been extended 
to fourteen years. 

The spoils system triumphed in Penn- 
sylvania in 1850, when a good-behavior 
tenure for judges gave place to an elective 
term of fifteen years.. That term was 
found unfavorable to justice; and in 
1874 the reaction extended the judicial 
term to twenty-one years for the higher 
judges. The term of the governor of 
Pennsylvania was then extended from 
three to four years. Under thesame re- 
action, the term of representativesin Penn- 
sylvania had about that time been extend- 
ed from one year to two years, and that 
of State senators from three to four years. 
New York, too, in late years has extended 
the term of the mayor of the metropolis, 
and has twice extended the term of the 
governor, so that he now holds for three 
years. Some of the school-officers in 
Pennsylvania have now a term of four 
years. Similar proof could be drawn 
from every quarter of the Union; but a 
single example from the West must 
suffice. In 1875 the term of the gov- 
ernor of Missouri was extended from 
two years to four; that of judges, from 
six years to ten; the meetings of the 
legislature were made biennial, and the 
term of the mayor of St. Louis as well as 
that of various city officials was fixed at 
four years. It is well known that the 
same tendency of public opinion in a large 
number of the States—I believe in more 
than half of them, and Pennsylvania 
among them—now allows a session of 
the legislature only once in two years. 
Such is the tendency of public opinion 
in regard to rotation in office, which I 
think the writer referred to has failed 
to observe. 

Little space is left, and, after what has 
been said, not much is needed, for com- 
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pleting an outline of the considerations 
which should be decisive of the term of 
office in the subordinate executive ser- 
vice, to which alone we now refer. Un- 
less the views already expressed as to the 
right and need of the people to have 
at all times the most competent and 
worthy in office, and only such, are 
unfounded, it is quite preposterous and 
needless to talk about a life-tenure term 
of office. No great and enlightened na- 
tion has ever tolerated a life-term in that 
service, and I venture to think no such 
nation ever will. The practice in Great 
Britain and her system of retiring allow- 
ances are alike on the theory that official 
service will end when the officer becomes 
either unworthy or inefficient. The 
public work can no more be done by 
dotards than it can be done by children. 
The same reasons which here and else- 
where have excluded boys from official 
places to which they have not become 
competent must exclude declining age 
from official places for which it has 
ceased to be competent. 


Whether the term be long or ghort, 


definite or indefinite, the government 
should have a right and should dis- 
charge the duty of removal for either 
of these reasons: (1) conviction of an 
offence involving infamy or dishonesty ; 
(2) untrustworthy or infamous conduct ; 
(3) mental or physical incompetency for 
official duty ; (4) general inefficiency or 
wilful neglect of duty; (5) intentional 
disobedience of lawful and reasonable 
regulations or instructions. Any law 
regulating terms or removals incon- 
sistent with that right and duty, we 
must think, will be disastrous alike to 
discipline, to morality, and to self-respect 
in the public service. If we are to make 
a new departure by changing the consti- 
tutional term—without declared limita- 
tion—which has heretofore prevailed 
(except as unfortunately reduced to four 
years by the law of 1820 and by some 
later acts relative to officers requiring 
confirmation by the Senate), we can limit 
a term in either of these three ways: 
(1) by declaring it to end when the of- 
ficer has reached acertain age ; (2) by de- 


claring it to end when he has received 4 . 
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certain aggregate sum from the treasury 
as salary; (3) by declaring it to end 
when he has been a certain period in 
office. But should this period relate 
only to the time of being in one and the 
same office, to the time of being in one 
grade in the same bureau, or to the ag- 
gregate time the has been in all the offices 
he has held? The theory of rotation 
would seem to require the latter. It 
seems clear that in principle the limita- 
tion under the (2) or (3) category must 
be on the basis of rotation pure and sim- 
ple, and quite irrespective of the merit of 
the officer or his value as a public servant ; 
and unless the term were a long one it 
would probably be found in practice that 
he would go out just when he had be- 
come most useful to the public. It is only 
the limitation based on age that could be 
said to have any intended reference to 
actual or probable qualifications for the 
public work. 

It is not necessary to point out the 
peril of entering upon experimental legis- 
lation about official terms, which starts 
upon a theory that ignores the essen- 
tial needs of the public service, and 
hence rejects the only safe guide. Nor 
is it necessary to draw attention to the 
powerful and vicious elements in our 
parties and political life which are in- 
terested in short terms, frequent changes, 
and the increased opportunities for bar- 
gains and intrigue which a four-years’ or 
other short term would involve. These 
elements will all press for a four-years’ 
term, if the subject shall be opened in 
Congress. The trade of the patronage- 
monger and the corruptionist would be all 
the more lively and lucrative if the term 
should be made four months instead 
of four years. Every political speculator, 
all the managers of caucuses and rings, 
every demagogue and desperate adven- 
turer in politics, will welcome the short- 
est term he can get, for under it he can 
see more frequent and better chances of 
offices and spoils. The increased fre- 
quency of changes and appointments will 
distract and disgust honest public scru- 
tiny, and more and more give the traders 
In politics their own way. The very fact 
of fixing the term for a particular period 
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is in itself either an admission that an 
officer should not hold his place longer, 
or it is an evidence that the provision of 
such a term was unwise. The pressure 
of new office-seekers will be fatal to re- 
appointments. When it can be seen 
exactly at what moment the places of 
each and all officials are to be vacant, 
the intrigues and hustlings for filling 
them will become more numerous and 
desperate than they ever are where the 
vacancy is uncertain. If there be a 
chance of reappointment, the number of 
the contestants would only be increased, 
since those in office, as well as those 
seeking to get in, would join in the 
struggle. Before we precipitate a con- 
test every four years over every federal 
clerkship, is it not well to be able to 
point out some single evil we have suf- 
féred from the old constitutional tenure? 
Have matters been so improved by re- 
quiring postmasters to be reappointed 
every four years that we can see things 
will be made better by also reappoint- 
ing at the same time each of their clerks, 
office-boys, letter-carriers, and washer- 
women? Are we so sure that partisan 
activity is too feeble, that we wish to 
stimulate it by adding tens of thousands 
of quadrennial appointments upon which. 
it will grow more vigorous? Under such 
a term, at least one place would need to 
be refilled every day of the year at the 
Treasury Department at Washington,—a 
frequency of change unknown there in 
later times. Every year there would 
need to be more than fifty places filled 
in the customs service, and more than 
two hundred in the postal service, at 
Philadelphia. Would rotation like that 
improve politics or administration with- 
in the State? At the New York post- 
office—where so marvellous a reform has 
been accomplished and only two or three 
dozens of changes have been made in the 
eight years since Mr. James put the of- 
fice on a business basis—nearly three: 
hundred novices would need each year 
to come into the places of well-trained 
men who would have to go out. In the 
customs service there, where in ten years 
but little more than two hundred re- 
movals have been made, nearly four 
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hundred changes would be necessary 
every three hundred and sixty-five days. 
So great a number of removals was 
hardly made in that office in the same 
time, even under the most proscriptive 
and corrupt period of the spoils system. 
To all these changes must also be added 
the vacancies that could be made—just 
as readily under a four-years’ term, let 
it be remembered, as under any other 
—through the proscriptive use of the ap- 
pointing power under the specious pre- 
tence of removing for cause. It would 
thus be easy, in these offices and in all 
smaller offices, to make the changes far 
more numerous and demoralizing under 
a four-years’ term than they have ever 
yet been. It is absurd to suppose that 
the crowd of contestants who would 
hustle for the regular daily vacancy 
would be a ‘restraint on arbitrary re- 
movals. It would rather make pressure 
for office both constant, chronic, and 
irresistible. In the higher offices, where 
honor aad great official influence invite 
men to seek them, the situation is pe- 
culiar; but so short a term as four 


years in humbler places would dissuade 
the more worthy from entering them. 
They would so soon be compelled to 
leave that they would seek places where 


capacity would tend to stability. So 
short a term would plainly be fatal to 
all adequate experience, and would make 
it impossible to base promotions on dem- 
onstrated capacity. For these reasons it 
is to be hoped that if a four-years’ term 
is to be provided,—if this generation 
shall approve what was rejected when 
the Jacksonian spoils system was in its 
glory,—the change will not be made 
in the name of reform, or be approved 
by any man who is not willing to see a 
degradation of the civil service and a 
more complete domination of the spoils 
system. 

In the light of such facts, we may the 
-more clearly see how grave is the mis- 
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take and how preposterous the argument 
which has caused some well-meaning 
persons to look upon a fixed term of of- 
fice and competitive examinations as al- 
ternative remedies for the same evils. 
The first thing to be done—the most 
salutary and indispensable thing to be 
done—is to exclude the control of par- 
tisan and corrupt influence, and to en- 
force adequate test of character and 
capacity for entering the public service, 
which will secure officials competent for 
the public work. These are the sure 
consequences of open, compeétitive ex- 
aminations. When we are thus made 
sure of competent officials in coming 
years, the next thing to be done will be 
to provide for retaining such officials— 
to insist on their being retained—so long 
and so long only as they shall be the 
most fit for the public service. There 
is no need now to change the old tenure, 
and we shall be likely to decide more 
wisely what the fixed term should be, if 
it be found desirable, after the excite- 
ment of the first contest is over and we 
have had more experience of officials 
who have gained their places by per- 
sonal merit rather than won them in the . 
lottery of intrigue and influence. It 
would be far wiser to repeal the law 
creating a four-years’ term for postmas- 
ters and collectors than to add all their 
subordinates and clerks to the number 
whose places are to be at stake every 
four years, to be fought for and to be 
filled as the result of every Presidential 
election. 

There is no space for pointing out the 
advantage to the people of adequate 
skill and experience in the great offices, 
which only years of service can give, 
or what vast sums of money are lost for 
want of capacity in the officials. But, 
after all, these are losses of a pecuniary 
nature, and not direct perils to the mo- 
rality or stability of the government. 

Dorman B. Eaton. 
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I STANISLAS VANOFSKI, Colo- 
9 nel of Cuirassiers in the service of 
His Most Sacred Imperial Majesty the 
Czar Alexander, have experienced all the 
vicissitudes of a military life; but for 
ennut and tormenting dulness nothing 
is to be mentioned in comparison with 
the first six months of my stay at the 
post of Vladi Kavkoss. 

This is a small town in the govern- 
ment of Kiev. Half a battalion was the 
utmost force ever stationed there, but, by 
a most singular misfortune, we, the pets 
of St. Petersburg society, were ordered 
away from our comfortable quarters in 
the Petropaulovitch barracks to this 
wilderness, merely because we were anx- 
ious to improve ourselves by travel. 
It came to the ears of the emperor that 
the officers of the th Cuirassiers 


were always to be seen at Paris, Vienna, 


London, and at Baden and Homburg: 
it was in the days of the green table. 
His Majesty desired the Minister of War 
to bring him a tabulated statement of the 
officers on leave and those who had ap- 
plied for it, and, after inspecting this, 
he said, in a moment of pique, that, 
since we found it so difficult to remain 
in St. Petersburg, we should go, not to 
Paris, Vienna, London, Baden, or Hom- 
burg, but to Viadi Kavkoss. Fancy our 
despair! Lieutenant Radetsky was so 
despondent that we feared suicide. Lieu- 
tenant Dubassoff was torn away from his 
Jjiancée one week before the marriage 
was to take place. No mitigation was to 
be had. To Vladi Kavkoss we were 
ordered, and to Vladi Kavkoss we had 
to go. The town consisted of the gov- 
ernment buildings, few and wretched, 
half a dozen shabby houses, one tea- 
house, and a tumble-down post-house. 
There was literally nothing to do, and 
nothing to see even; cards and cigars 
had to be ordered weeks beforehand, 
and the railway-station was thirty versts 
away. If we had been—as we were not 
—a regiment of philosophers, we might 
Vou. I. N. 8.—40 
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have done very well, but, as it was, read- 
ing the Glos six weeks old, oe 
among ourselves, and cards day and 
night, were our only occupations out- 
side of the short time necessary for our 
regimental duties. 

But one of our number professed to 
spend the term of our banishment con- 
tentedly. This was Lieutenant Victor 
Kharviéff, the regimental pet. A pro- 
pensity to make love and an inability to 
live within his means made St. Peters- 
burg rather uncomfortable for our dash- 
ing lieutenant; but so far removed was 
Vladi Kavkoss from civilization that the 
duns and love-letters that had covered his 
plate every morning at Petropaulovitch 
totally disappeared, and he recovered his 
spirits, which had been somewhat droop- 
ing before our banishment. 

His popularity was not confined to 
women and tradesmen: we all loved 
him, we knew not why. We called him 
usually Mademoiselle Victorine, on ac- 
count of his laziness and womanish ways; 
but he was a great fellow, six feet high, 
and as brave as a lion. 

The people around us were as common- 
place as the town itself: but one man ever 
interested us enough to make a second 
inquiry about him. This was a tall, ugly, 
wild-looking man, about fifty. His name 
was Loris Boldroff, and he might be seen 
any hour of the day riding about the 
neighborhood on a miserable horse, with 
three or four dogs barking around him, 
which he controlled by the most fright- 
ful oaths and the liberal use of a knotted 
stick. The Russian horses have usually 
but two gaits,—a walk and a run; and 
to see Loris Boléroff on his skeleton of 
a horse, rushing along the high-road, the 
curs yelping at his heels, and he yelling 
first to them and then to his horse, was 
ludicrous to the last degree. 

We judged him at first to belong to 
that class of small proprietors who, ruined 
by emancipation, are on their way down- 
ward to extreme poverty; but our sur- 
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prise may be imagined when we found 
him to be a man of immense fortune, 
which he managed with the utmost 
shrewdness. Still more astonishing, he 
was of high birth, and had been one of 
the most brilliant lights at the court of 
the Czar Nicholas; but from some un- 
explained motive he suddenly withdrew 
from court, came to this remote place, 
changed himself in a year from a 
polished man of the world into a boor, 
and became the uncouth creature in 
speech, habits, and attire that we now 
found him to be. Common rumor said 
he shunned and hated people in his own 
class of life; and certain it is that he re- 
sisted all our efforts at an acquaintance 
with him, and answered our attempts at 
conversation with monosyllables and a 
shout to his horse or his dogs when we 
met him on the road. We were piqued 
at his obstinacy, and agreed among our- 
selves, for want of something ‘better to 
do, to force him to notice us. It per- 
haps added zest to our pursuit when we 
found out that he had in his tumble- 
down old house a piano and a billiard- 
table; and the climax was reached by the 
discovery that he had also a lovely young 
daughter! 

This startling information was brought 
us by Victor Kharviéff. As usual, he 
was in luck. Wandering around the 
high fence that enclosed the grounds of 
Loris Bolaroff’s house one day, trying to 
invent a plausible excuse for knocking at 
the strongly-barred door, he heard a 
loud and sudden shriek. He climbed 
the wall, and saw a young woman 
standing paralyzed with horror, while 
a lizard writhed itself almost upon her. 
To whip out his sword and kill the 
creature was but the work of a moment. 
He then turned his attention to the ter- 
rified girl. He did not tell us precisely 
his method of composing her, but she 
soon informed him that she was Varva 
Bolaroff. 

“T was charmed,” said Victor, telling 
it to us as we sat smoking around the 
stove, “and nearly overwhelmed with 
thanks by the young lady. ‘ Here,’ said 
I to myself, ‘ Victor Kharviéff, you are 
the luckiest dog alive! After all our 








scheming to get inside that enclosure, you 
are so fortunate as to appear just at the 
right moment and do Mademoiselle Bo- 
liroff a great service,—perhaps to save 
her life. Now, just imagine the grati- 
tude of the affectionate father! You will 
have the entrée to his house, drink his 
wine, ride his horses,’””—we all laughed 
at the idea of Loris Boldroff’s cellar and 
stable,—“ ‘and perhaps marry his daugh- 
ter!’ Just then the affectionate father 
comes along, leading his spavined, ring- 
boned horse, with his stick in his hand, 
and his dogs barking as if they would eat 
me up. ‘Well,’ shouted he harshly, 
‘what are you doing here, Mr. Officer ?’ 
‘Sir,’ I replied, drawing myself up, ‘I 
am Victor Kharviéff, Lieutenant of Cui- 
rassiers, at your service.’ ‘ Well, Victor 
Kharviéff, Lieutenant of Cuirassiers, at 
my service, answer my question: what 
are you doing here?’ I scorned to an- 
swer such an inquiry put in such a tone. 
The young lady, blushing and stammer- 
ing, and apparently trembling with fear, 
murmured, ‘A lizard was almost upon 
me. Lieutenant Kharviéff heard me 
shriek—’ ‘If Lieutenant of Cuirassiers 
Kharviéff had not been trespassing on 
my property, he would not have heard 
you shriek, he would not have jumped 
the wall, and thereby found himself 
where he is not wanted.’ At that I 
turned to Varva. ‘Retire,’ said I. 
‘What I have to say to this gentleman 
is not for your ears.’ I kissed her hands 
respectfully. ‘I will make him repent, 
but I will not hurt him.’ Varva burst 
into tears and sobs, and rushed toward 
the house. Monsieur the gentleman 
count burst into a hyena laugh: ‘ Do 
you say you will not hurt me? Thanks, 
my gay young cock.’ I unbuckled my 
sword and handed it to him. ‘Sir,’ said 
I, ‘give me your stick, and let me see 
whether you can fence or not.’ He ex- 
changed at once, and we took position. 
‘Don’t be afraid because the blade is 
sharp,’ I said. He made several passes 
at me with no inconsiderable skill: I 
almost repented of my rashness,—when I 
made one of my lucky hits. The sword 
flew out of his hand, and the next min- 
ute I had him on the ground, my knee 
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on his breast, and my hand twisted in his 
collar. ‘Apologize,’ said I. ‘I apol- 
ogize,’ he managed to gurgle. ‘Thank 
me for saving your daughter’s life.’ 
‘You did not save my daughter's life. 
The lizard was not pois—’ I gave his 
neck a wrench. ‘I thank you, he said 
with difficulty. ‘Now invite me and 
my friends to come to your house as 
often as we like.’ He looked rebellious: 
I gave him a look, and my hand an ad- 
ditional twist, and he yielded. I then 
let him up. In a few minutes he re- 
covered his breath, and then, unexpect- 
edly, shook my hand warmly. ‘You 
have conquered,’ said he. ‘You may 
come to my house; but you will be the 
first gentleman who has set foot within 
it for twenty years.’” 

The fever of excitement into which 
this adventure threw us is not to be de- 
scribed. We felt asif the regiment had 
gained a victory. 

Victor Kharviéff was determined to 
push his advantage, and by way of a be- 
ginning invited six of us to go'to Bold- 
roff’s house that very evening, and sent 
a messenger to announce our intended 
visit. | We were full of curiosity about 
the young girl, whom Victor described 
as charming, and we, who had formerly 
boasted ourselves more than a match for 
the most brilliant women in St. Peters- 
burg, were actually nervous at the pros- 
pect of meeting this provincial girl. 

We were in great doubt as to what 
kind of a reception we should meet 
with from Boldroff, but were agreeably 
surprised. The shabby old house had 
an air of hospitality when it was well 
lighted, the stoves were glowing bright- 
ly, and Boléroff himself, though no 
better dressed than usual, and still hold- 
ing on to his knotted stick, was trans- 
formed into a gentleman. His manner 
was extremely polished, and, like all Rus- 
sian gentlemen, he made an admirable 
host. 

We were invited, upon our entrance, 
into a large room on the ground-floor, in 
which was what had once been a mag- 
nificent billiard-table, still in tolerable 
order. Cards were, of course, produced, 
and, to our astonishment and delight, 





some long-necked bottles filled with To- 
kay fit for the emperor himself. 

Kharviéff, after presenting us to our 
host and paying the compliments of the 
evening, said, “Count Boldroff, may I 
have the honor of seeing the Countess 
Bolaroff this evening ?” 

Now, it was well known that any al- 
lusion to his title was sure to make 
Bolaroff curse and swear most fright- 
fully. He scowled at Kharviéff, but 
said in a tolerably courteous tone that 
Mademoiselle Bolaroff—emphasizing the 
Mademoiselle—was entirely alone this 
evening, her governess being ill. The 
governess was a purely mythical person- 
age, invented for the occasion. 

“That makes no difference, my dear 
count,” said Kharviéff, with the gracious 
air of one willing to overlook everything. 
“ We are not now in the Nevskoi Pros- 
pekt: we are in Kiev. Yonder, I believe, 
is mademoiselle’s sitting-roo. With 
your permission—” 

To say that we expected to see Bo- 
léroff’s stick descend upon his head is 
no exaggeration ; but we saw our friend 
walk out in the hall, try several docrs, 
and at last open one and disappear, 
Boldroff watching him silently all the 
time with a look of helpless rage that 
was utterly ludicrous. We became very 
jovial. In about half an hour Khar- 
viéff reappeared. This time we had a 
glimpse of a pretty girlish figure through 
the half-open door. 

He declined to join us at cards, and 
stood with his back to the stove, English 
fashion, conversing with Boldroff in an 
off-hand manner that was simply start- 
ling. While the rest of us treated him 
with studied deference, Kharviéff as- 
sumed the airs of a privileged per- 
son; and, strange to say, instead of 
drawing down upon himself an ebullition 
of fury from Bolaroff, he rather seemed 
to advance in his good opinion. Bolé- 
roff laughed at Kharviéff’s flat contra- 
dictions, took all his badinage with per- 
fect good humor, and received all his 
suggestions with the utmost amiability. 
Victor told him that he ought to have a 
fine house ; also, that he ought to culti- 
vate the society of the officers who were 
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from time to time stationed at Vladi Kav- 
koss. Boléroff agreed to everything, 
and promised to take his propositions 
into consideration. 

The evening appeared delightful to 
us, and it was past midnight before we 
reached our own quarters. As soon as 
we were assembled in the mess-room 
smoking around the stove before sepa- 
rating, we began to question Kharviéff 
about the young Varva; but he remained 
obstinately mute. ‘She is charming,” 
was all that he would say of her, and 
not another word could be got from him. 

This was only the beginning of many 
evenings at Boliroff’s. Whether it was 
Kharviéff’s ascendency over him, or 
that he really enjoyed the society of 
educated men, certain it is that we had 
no reason to complain of our treatment. 
Not only did a supply of wine come 
from some unknown quarter, but sterlets 
from the Volga and sturgeon from the 
Dnieper, besides other mysterious lux- 
uries, appeared from time to time. 

But, whatever advances we made in 
the regard of Loris Boldroff, we made 
none with Varva, for, with the excep- 
tion of Kharviéff, she was as jealously 
secluded from us as ever. By a tacit 
agreement it was understood among us 
that, as Kharviéff had made us a sharer 
in all his other privileges in Boldiroff’s 
house, her acquaintance was reserved for 
himself. As for asking Boldroff him- 
self to present us to his daughter, we 
should just as soon have asked the em- 
peror for a similar honor. 

One day, chatting with Kharviéff, I 
alluded in a laughing manner to this 
selfishness of his. 

“Seriously,” said he, “do you sup- 
pose I would make all the coxcombs in 
the regiment acquainted with a girl like 
Varva Boldroff,—so innocent, so ig- 
norant, and the only heiress of a very 
rich man? They would be making love 
to her in a week.” 

It occurred to me that there was more 
danger to this young girl’s peace from 
the society of this one fascinating man 
than there would have been from all the 

oung rattle-brains in the regiment. 

“T firmly believe,” he continued, “ that 
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she never saw a man of refinement in her 
life until she saw me. But she has won- 
derful quickness. She knows she will 
some day be rich, noble, and friendless, 
and she will be prepared for the change 
when it comes. She is clever enough to 
learn something from everybody.” 

“But what could have made even the 
half-mad Loris Boldroff raise so tender a 
creature in the manner he has raised 
her ?” 

“The devil himself, I suppose,” said 
Kharviéff, knocking the ashes off his 
cigar. “He hates what he calls the 
world, and loves his horse better than he 
does his daughter. He has used threats, 
and blows too, to make her go into a 
convent; but he is dealing with a will 
like his own. She knows that she will 
ultimately be her own mistress, and she 
absolutely refuses to go into a religious 
house or to make any promise for the 
future. She leads a frightful life with 
him. I believe he is capable of murder- 
ing her in his frenzies.”’ 

I sat silent. Victor was in a commu- 
nicative mood, and I would not stop 
him. 

“My colonel,” he said, “I have 
sometimes thought— How would you 
like to pay a visit to little Varva ?” 

“T should like nothing better,” I re- 
plied. 

We went on that very evening. 
When we knocked at the door it was 
opened by an unkempt boy, half valet 
and half hostler, whom Victor desired 
to announce us to Mademoiselle Bolé- 
roff. We were ushered into the little 
sitting-room which Varva used. There 
she sat: reading. 

I had expected to see a dazzling 
beauty : instead of that, she was only a 
slender and rather pretty girl, and, so far 
from the startling originality I was pre- 
pared for, she appeared to be very much 
like other young ladies of her rank. But 
before I had been five minutes in her 
company I succumbed to the nameless 
charm which she possessed. She had 
the power of awakening sympathy in all 
who knew her except her brutal and 
half-crazy father. She was perfectly 
naive, but free from the least awkward- 
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ness. Kharviéff, I found, had taken 
her education in hand, and she was 
reading a novel of Pushkin’s, with 
which he had supplied her. She talked 
in a pretty girlish manner, a little franker 
and, at the same time, a little more timid 
than is usual. And she knew how to 
smile and lower her long lashes at the 
same time in a coquettish manner; but 
whether Nature or Victor Kharviéff had 
taught her that, I know not. 

But the result that I had foreseen in 
regard to these two young people was 
only partly fulfilled. Varva, as I had 
expected, was evidently infatuated with 
Kharviéff, while, to my surprise, he 
treated her with a brotherly friendliness 
that was devoid of a particle of senti- 
ment. His feeling for her was the 
careless kindness of a man for a friend- 
less girl; hers was the desperate affec- 
tion for which the world holds but one 
object. 

After that evening I occasionally went 
tosee her; but she was so utterly absorbed 
in Kharviéff that she was indifferent to 
all else. I felt my pity so awakened for 
her that it became painful to me. I 
often sat and watched her and speculated 
on what would become of her when sepa- 
rated from Kharviéff. She was quite list- 
less to everything but him. “Do not 
speak of going,” she said when I alluded 
to our approaching separation,—the term 
of our punishment was almost over. “I 
do not even think of it. Ido not know, 
nor shall you tell me, when it is to be.” 

Four days before our actual departure 
Victor Kharviéff and I were idly saun- 
tering past Loris Boldroff’s fence, when 
we saw Varva leaning over the gate. 
The change in her appearance since I 
had first seen her wasstartling. Her eyes, 
from being the softest and most placid 
eyes I had ever seen in woman, had be- 
come restless and brilliant. Her color 
came and went rapidly. The agitation 
of her mind and heart had transformed 
her feminine prettiness into a sad and 
womanly beauty. 

She still laughed and jested, but her 
eyes involuntarily fixed themselves on 
Kharviéff with an appealing expression 
piteous to behold. 
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“‘ Mademoiselle Varva, have you fin- 
ished your lesson ?” he called out as soon 
as we saluted her. 

“What lesson ?” said Varva. 

“The novel I commanded you to read. 
If you remember, it gives you all the 
details of an elopement.” 

“Yes,” said Varva innocently ; “ and 
when I read it I said, ‘ How easy it must 
be to elope!’ ” 

“ Nothing is easier, dear mademoiselle. 
Suppose four nights from now we—that 


| is, Colonel Vanofski, I, and the village 


priest—should be waiting here for you—” 

She stood gazing at him with wide 
and staring eyes. 

“Come, mademoiselle,” said I, “ be- 
lieve not what he says.” 

“T am in earnest,” cried Kharviéff, 
laughing. 

I was vexed with him to that degree 
that I coolly bade Varva good-morning 
and walked off. 

Kharviéff remained behind, still talk- 
ing. I could hear his laughter as I went 
away, disturbed and indignant at him. 
Presently I heard him coming after me 
at a run, while calling back to Varva, 
“ Remember, four nights from now ; and 
pray for a rainy night.” 

When he reached me I stopped short. 
“ Lieutenant Kharviéff,” said I, “ you 
consider a proposition to elope with 
Mademoiselle Boldroff a very excellent 
joke ; so do not I.” 

“ But it is only a joke.” 

“That I know. But I will not suffer 
that she shall be made a jest of.” 

“The jest seemed to amuse her.” 

“ Did it?” said, I turning around short, 
and taking him by the shoulders. “ Do 
you think she was amused ?” 

He colored violently. “I think I 
know what you would say.” 

“T say this,’ I replied. “If you 
really wish to make her your wife, I see 
no obstacle. The emperor encourages 
his young officers to make suitable alli- 
ances. You are of equal rank, and any 
undue haste could be explained by the 
risk she runs in being left alone with 
Loris Boldroff, half a lunatic and wholly 
diabolical. But if you do not intend to 
marry her, keep away from her.” 
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“ But I do not, nor have I ever wished 
to marry her. I felt sympathy for her. 
I taught her what I could. If—if—she 
is too conscious of the attractions of Vic- 
tor Kharviéff—well, she is not the first.” 

I could not resist a smile at the van- 
ity of this spoiled darling of women. 
“ Very well,” said I. “Go no more to 
Loris Boldroff’s. She will be broken- 
hearted for a week, and will forget you 
in a month, as some of your other con- 
quests have done.” 

Four days only remained to us at 
Vladi Kavkoss. We had been in readi- 
ness to leave for a week, so anxious were 
we to be gone. The night before our 
final start we sat for the last time around 
the stove in our wretched barrack-room, 
and were so merry at the prospect of re- 
turning to civilization that we agreed it 
was the most delightful evening we had 
spent since leaving St. Petersburg. Vic- 
tor Kharviéff was the gayest of all. He 


had not once been near Varva Boldroff 
since our conversation, but I detected be- 
neath his careless enjoyment something 


like melancholy. He perhaps felt more 
for Varva than he acknowledged. 

We had saved up a few bottles of 
champagne to celebrate this last evening, 
and we were still in the midst of our 
mirth and hilarity at midnight. It was 
a frightful night of rain and storm. We 
were discussing the chances of an early 
start on the morrow, when I thought 
I heard a timid knock at the door. I 
hesitated, and heard it repeated. I rose 
and opened the door, and Varva Bolaroff 
walked in ! ; 

We gazed at her in dumb amazement. 
She must have walked the whole dis- 
tance from her father's house in the rain. 
Her clothes were dripping, her furred 
cloak torn, her countenance as pale as 
death, and she was evidently wrought up 
to the highest pitch of excitement. 

She walked straight up to Victor 
Kharviéff, and, fixing her large and pa- 
thetic eyes on him as if he were the only 
object she beheld, she exclaimed in a 
voice of piercing anguish, “I went to 
the spot you appointed, and you were 
not there !” 

At this Victor also became deadly 
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pale, and looked as guilty as a murderer. 
He made an effort to speak, but he could 
not articulate a word. 

Varva continued in the same heart- 
breaking tone: “My father suspected 
that I was about to escape: he threat- 
ened to kill me.—Look!” She turned 
back her sleeve, and on her delicate white 
arm were some hideous purple marks of a 
man’s hand. The remembrance of her 
father’s brutality seemed to excite her 
still more. She began to weep violently. 
“ Ah,” she cried, “I have suffered such 
pain here,” she touched her shoulder, 
‘where he struck me! I could bear it 
then! I thought he would be waiting 
for me. I stood in the darkness of the 
woods until I knew he was not coming ; 
then I ran I knew not in what direction, 
except that it was away from my father, 
until I saw this light.” 

Except for the convulsive sobbing of 
the unhappy girl, the silence was appall- 
ing, and every eye was fixed on Victor 
Kharviéff. Varva appeared to be uncon- 
scious or careless of any presence except 
his. 

“ Mademoiselle Boldroff,” said he, 
stammering with confusion, “has per- 
haps misunderstood some light words,— 
a jesting appointment.” 

At this Varva suddenly ceased weep- 
ing. She appeared to grow tall in her 
anger, and her eyes shone like fire 
through her tears. “ Traitor !”’ she cried. 

I went up to her and took her hands. 
“ Varva,” said I, “ we are all your friends. 
You are in a difficult position. We 
must arrange immediately for you to go 
to some place where you can have the 
protection of your ownsex. The priest’s 
house is not far from here: his wife is 
a good soul.” - ° 

Her hands were like ice, and she was 
trembling with cold and excitement, and 
literally drenched with rain. I saw her 
distress was partly physical. I forced 
her to swallow some wine, and, placing 
her on a bench in a warm corner near the 
stove, endeavored to soothe her as well 
as I could. She still wept and sobbed, 
but the warmth of the fire and the wine 
seemed strangely to overcome her. Her 
eyes closed, her head drooped, and al- 
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most before I knew it she was fast asleep, 
her pretty head resting on her arm. 

I thought I had never seen so sad a 
sight as when she lay there sleeping. 
Her bared arm still showed the cruel 
marks, her eyelashes were wet with 
tears, and a long and troubled sigh 
came occasionally from her half-parted 
lips. She was so helpless and so utterly 
ignorant of the world that I felt a kind 
of despair for her. 

“You, Radetsky, go to the priest's 
house and rouse them up. Explain that 
Mademoiselle Boldroff lost her way,— 
was driven out by her father,—anything 
you choose,” said I. Kharviéff sat si- 
lently gazing at her. 

A tremendous uproar at the door now 
began, and, before we had time to open 
it, Boléroff dashed into the room, look- 
ing like a madman. 

“Where is that wretched girl, no 
longer daughter of mine?” he yelled. 
His eyes fell upon her, and he rushed at 
her, but Kharviéff, suddenly rousing 
himself, caught him and held him 
firmly. 

“That daughter of yours is now 
under my protection, and will soon be 
my wife. Now, if you dare, lay hands 
on her.” As he spoke he flung Boldroff 
clear across the room. 

His ascendency over Boldroff was 
never more apparent. The latter, burn- 
ing with fury, seemed to be uncertain 
what to say or do next. 

“ And,” said I, “remember that the 
Countess Varva Boldroff is of a rank that 
entitles her to the emperor’s protection. 
She is a ward of the emperor; and he 
will make you feel the weight of his dis- 
pleasure if the news of your treatment 
of her comes to his knowledge. Did 
you ever hear of Michael Narishkin, who 
was sent to Siberia for his treatment of 
his children ?” 

Varva in the mean time slept on, un- 
disturbed by the clamor. 

Boléroff began to perceive that we 
were too many for him. “May I be 
permitted to ask who assumes the re- 
sponsibility of mademoiselle’s actions, 
since she has seen fit to rebel against 
me?” said he. 
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“T do,” answered Kharviéff. “She 


shall be my wife before we leave this 
lace.” 

Kharviéff’s decision gave all of us a 
sensation of relief. It cut the knot of 
our -difficulties; for Boléroff’s conduct 
convinced us more and more that his 
daughter’s life would not be safe with 
him 


“But where is your permission to 
marry?” said Boldroff, as if an idea had 
suddenly struck him. 

“T have, it is true, no formal per- 
mission to marry, but I shall have no 
fear when the circumstances are brought 
before the emperor. And it must take 
place immediately,” continued Kharviéff, 
turning to me. “Go, Dubassof, and 
wake up the mayor. Come, let us go 
into the next room to make what ar- 
rangements are n ‘% 

All was now excitement. One went 
for some kind of a carriage for the bride; 
all found something to do to aid in this 
unexpected wedding. Kharviéff seemed 
to be as eagerly bent on it as any bride- 
groom could be. He was as cool and 


_Self-possessed as possible, and directed 


everybody. Boldroff, upon finding what 
a turn affairs were taking, rose and an- 
nounced his purpose to return home. 

“No, you will not,” said Kharviéff. 
“The presence of the parents of the 
bride is forbidden, it is true, at a mar- 
riage, but none the less shall you 
accompany us as far as the church 
door.” : 

At a look from Kharviéff, two young 
officers, who were ready for anything, 
took their seats one on each side of Bo- 
laroff, to prevent his escape. We had 
gone into the outer room, leaving Varva 
sleeping profoundly in theinner one. In 
about two hours Dubassof returned with 
the mayor and Radetsky with the priest’s 
wife. Everything was ready. By the 
liberal use of threats, promises, and 
money, the affair had been arranged in 
two hours, instead of the two weeks that 
the village officials usually require. 

It was now almost daylight. The 
only thing to be had for the bride in the 
shape of a carriage was a tarantass, which 
had arrived, and the priest was waiting 
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inthe church. Kharviéff now went into 
the next room for Varva. 

In a few moments we heard her voice 
in angry protest. Then the door flew 
open, and she walked in among us. 

She went up to her father. “ He 
says’ —pointing over her shoulder to 
Kharviéff—“ that I am to marry him. 
Now, I will no¢ marry him,” she said, 
stamping her foot. “I will go back 
with you. You may beat me, you may 
kill me, you may do what you will, but 
I will never marry Victor Kharviéff.” 

This unexpected condition of things 
disconcerted every one except Khar- 
viéff. ‘“ Varva,” said he, “I love you. 
I will never marry any woman but you.” 

“ But you will never marry me,’ said 
Varva. “I deceived myself once into 
believing that you loved me; but you, 
Victor Kharviéff, can deceive me no 
more.” She looked around triumph- 
antly. ‘Oh, see how absurd he looks! 
He was going to marry me. Well, he is 
not.” 

Kharviéff put a stop to all further ar- 
guments by seizing her firmly in his 
arms and carrying her out to the taran- 
tass and placing her in it. 

The ludicrous now fully predominated. 
We all had a desire to see Kharviéff suc- 
ceed in his bold enterprise, and felt that 
it was the best thing that could befall 
Varva. 

The procession to the church was as 
follows: Varvaand Kharviéff in the taran- 
tass, he holding her so that she was utter- 
ly powerless, and replying to her angry 
tears and declarations that she would 
die rather than marry him by the most 
endearing expressions; Loris Bolaroff, 
on his own old horse, with two of the 
scapegraces of the regiment on either 
side of him, one holding his bridle, while 
the other took possession of his stick,— 
he was by that time too’ subdued to do 
anything but swear below his breath; 
the mayor, half tipsy, escorted between 
two other officers, who stopped occasion- 
ally to refresh him from a flask of vodki 
which they carried; myself with the 
priest’s wife, who was supposed to give 
dignity to the affair; and a miscellaneous 
crowd at our heels,—for the regiment, 
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as well as the whole village, was awakened 
by this time. 

Upon reaching the church, some of 
our comrades were found waiting with 
the priest, and according to the Russian 
custom, that the parents of the bride 
shall not be present at the church, in 
order that she may be free and untram- 
melled in her choice, Loris Boldroff re- 
mained outside under a strong guard of 
villagers. By the aid of a few roubles 
the priest was induced to overlook any 
informalities in this hasty transaction. 

The ceremony began. When the con- 
sent of the bride was asked, Varva stood 
up stiffly and absolutely refused to speak, 
when Kharviéff, taking her by the top 
of her head and her chin, inclined her 
head for her. The priest proceeded, 
and in a few moments they were man and 
wife. The marriage was scarcely over 
before I was beckoned out of the church 
by a courier. I was ordered to transfer 
the regiment to the next in command, 
and to lose not an instant in-presenting 
myself at St. Petersburg to be sent to 
France on a mission of importance from 
the Ministry of War. 

The last I saw of Varva, she was re- 
ceiving the kiss from the bridegroom 
usual at Russian marriages, while it re- 
quired all Kharviéff’s strength to keep 
her from rushing away from him. 

I reached St. Petersburg several days 
before the regiment, and was sent to 
Paris immediately. I remained there 
for nearly three years, by order of the 
government. During that. time I re- 
ceived the following letter from Khar- 
viéf: 

“You are, perhaps, commiserating my 
domestic difficulties. My friend, I have 
none. My wife is most beautifully af- 
fectionate and submissive to me. She is 
perfect. But for a year after my mar- 
riage she never gave me a civil word. 
She told me she would kill herself rather 
than remain with me. At last I made 
her fear me ; then I made her love me; 
then I made her jealous. My dear 
friend, if you wish a real excitement and 
a glorious triumph, marry a woman who 
professes to hate you!” 

VERA LAPOUKHYN. 
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* N?2 sagacious man will long retain 

his sagacity if he live exclu- 
sively among reformers and progressive 
people without periodically returning to 
the settled system of things to correct 
himself by a new observation from that 
old stand-point.” This sentence, uttered 
by Miles Coverdale in “The Blithedale 
Romance,” and quoted by Mr. James 
and Mr. Lathrop in their respective 
studies of Hawthorne, comes almost of 
necessity into the mind of an observer 
of the idiosyncrasies of the persons who 
are the moving spirits of the numerous 
reform meetings held at different times 
in various parts of the United States, 
and especially of those held during An- 
niversary Week, so called, in Boston. 
But, quickly succeeding, comes the re- 
flection that one who confides in “ the 
settled system of things” need not waste 
his time if he ventures occasionally to 
take an observation from the reform- 
er’s stand-point, to see what this one sees 
or fancies he can see, and to obtain, if 
possible, some hint of the meaning of 
these perpetual social agitations. 

I use the word “perpetual” advisedly, 
because, familiar for many years with 
the proceedings of Anniversary Week, 
it is evident, upon coming back to them 
after several years of absence, that the 
present year shows no abatement in in- 
tensity of reform enthusiasm, in the 
number of reformers, or in attendance 
upon the various meetings. If some old 
and well-known names no longer appear 
in the lists of speakers, a very long array 
of new ones has taken their places; and 
if some old and well-known “ movements” 
are abandoned, it is because they have 
literally “ gone to seed” and become the 
progenitors of a very large crop of new 
ones. The reform disease, if it be a dis- 
ease, as some persons believe, has cer- 
tainly become chronic in New England. 
In other words, the meetings of Anni- 
versary Week in Boston are but an in- 
tense expression of the normal condition 





of a not unimportant part of New-Eng- 
land society. 

In confining these observations upon 
reform meetings to Boston, it is not as- 
sumed that they are to be found only in 
New England. Every one knows that 
they are to be found throughout our 
country. But every one knows also, and 
will admit, that New England has long 
enjoyed a peculiar reputation as the 
birthplace of reforms and “isms.” The 
old Puritans, whose descendants still 
people her hills and valleys and manage 
as yet to control the government of most 
of her large towns, were intensely re- 
formatory, as regards church-matters at 
least. Their intellectual narrowness, 
sourness, bigotry, and ignorance are 
wonderfully mellowed and obscured in 
those of their descendants who retain 
the same underlying spirit of reform. 
And many of them, it should be dis- 
tinctly remembered, do retain it. The 
Puritan’s great-grandchild is very much 
of a Puritan still. He is naturally dis- 
posed to be a non-conformist, and is 
more or less inclined to bear witness 
against “the world, the flesh, and—” 
whatever may take the place of the 
devil, in whom he no longer believes. 
He does not persecute any more, al- 
though sometimes he might like to, if 
he dared. He has burned up the gal- 
lows for heretics, and bitterly regrets his 
forefathers’ delusion on the subject of - 
witches ; but he is as determined as any 
grim ancestor to reform the world ac- 
cording to his particular plan,—whether 
the plan be that of the old church 
establishments or of some new philos- 
ophy, or by the operation of the laws 
of social science, or by some one of the 
innumerable moral panaceas annually 
proclaimed in convention to be the 
hope of the universe. I regard Bos- 
ton, therefore, as in many respects the 
best place in the country for a study 
of reform meetings and methods, and 
for obtaining a good introduction to 
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the characteristics of reformers as a 
class. 

Accepting the correctness of Haw- 
thorne’s assumption that there is such a 
class of persons as “reformers and pro- 
gressive people” to be distinguished from 
those who help to preserve “the settled 
system of things,” let us, without further 
preface, plunge into the middle of An- 
niversary Week, and into the centre of 
any one of its reform meetings, and make 
some notes of what can be seen there. 

The fact of most easy recognition to a 
looker-on at one of these meetings is the 
great delight which a majority of those 
present appear to take in the meeting 
itself, in every detail of its administra- 
tion, and in the presence of the recog- 
nized leaders of the movement. To an 
outsider the proceedings may appear of 
the most humdrum character imaginable, 
but not to an insider. To him, or to 
her,—for the number of women often 
exceeds that of the men,—the prosy 
resolution, the commonplace speech, the 
most trivial incident of the proceedings, 
is of enjoyable interest. This fact is 
invariably evident, whatever pet project 
the meeting may have in its fostering 
care. The pursuit of objects as diverse 
as those sought by the ““ Woman’s Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Missionary Society,” 
or the “ Moral Education Association,” 
or the Woman Suffragists, or the Free 
Religionists, is attended in each instance 
by a degree of enthusiasm which would 
be exceedingly remarkable were it not 
easily accounted for. Each audience is 
made up of persons of similar feelings 
and desires, gathered not from the city 
only, but from the near or remote nooks 
and crannies of all parts of New Eng- 
land, and, to a lesser extent, from the 
whole United States, and we perceive in 
each meeting a new illustration of the 
effect of heaping together scattered em- 
bers. Each hearer brings a mild glow 
of anticipation, which is at once increased 
by the propinquity of every other hearer, 
and all the accumulated ashes of indif- 
ference or despondency vanish in the 
new blaze of enthusiasm. 

It follows at once, and as a matter of 
course, that these meetings present no 





opportunity for reflection. Calm con- 
sideration would necessarily stop the 
draft which all desire to keep wide open, 
and act as a damper. upon fires which all 
wish to blaze as brightly as possible. 
Nor is opposition to the prevalent tone 
of one of these meetings of any more 
avail than a drop of water on a Fourth- 
of-July bonfire. In fact, opposition acts 
as a breeze upon flame, or as friction to 
the phosphorus end of a match. An 
assemblage of persons animated by the 
same idea is, to a certain extent, un- 
controllable. It exhibits, however mild- 
ly, something of the proverbial madness 
of crowds. Saturated with one idea, no 
other can find entrance. Again and 
again we have witnessed the attempt of 
some rash mortal to dismount one of 
these meetings from the pet hobby it was 
riding. Vain effort! There is only one re- 
sult to such an attempt, and only one way 
of describing that result. He is imme- 
diately “sat down upon” and extin- 
guished. A single man may sometimes 
turn a mob, but we have never yet 
known an instance of a single man, or of 
several men, succeeding in arresting the 
onward gallop of a moral reform conven- 
tion. And of course all sorts of shallow 
and sophistical arguments, inaccurate 
statements, empty phrases, and vague 
propositions will pass current among men 
and women who are thus under a tem- 
porary abnormal excitement, although 
each man or woman, when alone, would 
ridicule an attempt to foist upon atten- 
tion the same jingling and counterfeit 
coin. Two illustrations will suffice to 
confirm what we have just said. 

At the close of the civil war, while 
the political status of the negro was as 
yet unsettled, the annual meetings of the 
Anti-Slavery Society regularly glowed 
with a white heat. Upon one of these 
occasions a huge audience was listening 
to Mr. Wendell Phillips, who, notwith- 
standing all depreciations, still remains 
the most admirable demagogue we have 
ever known,—especially as a spectacle. 
He was unfolding his scheme of what 
ought to be done in order to save the 
nation. One man, at least, in the audi- 
ence, not altogether blinded by the daz- 
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aling periods in which the scheme was 
enwrapt, had the temerity more than 
once to interrupt the orator,—to the lat- 
ter’s evident annoyance,—and at last put 
the direct question, “Granting the desira- 
bility of your proposed plan, in what way 
can it be carried out?” Mr. Phillips 
paused, repeated the question, “The gen- 
tleman asks in what way this can be carried 
out,” then, with the most ringing tones 
at his command and with continually-in- 
creasing vehemence, said, “ I will tell him 
in a single phrase. Jt can be done as 
Christianity mounted the throne of the 
Cxesars,—WITHOUT COMPROMISE.” The 
spectacular effect of these words was su- 
perb. Cheer after cheer greeted the out- 
burst, and, under cover of the wild en- 
thusiasm thus awakened, the questioner 
slunk away. And yet, calmly con- 
sidered, from no point of view was the 
answer anything but a rhetorical subter- 
fuge. Only the madness of the moment 
caused it to be universally accepted as 
a triumphant refutation of all doubt. 
Again, at the meeting of the same so- 
ciety succeeding the admission to bail of 
Jefferson Davis,—one of whose bonds- 
men, it will be remembered, was Horace 
Greeley—Mr. Phillips was drawing a 
picture of the horrors of the war. 
Gradually he centred all those horrors 
about the person of Davis. By a skil- 
ful use of his exhaustless rhetoric, the 
right hand of Davis became responsible 
for the fearful calamities of the war, and 
this right hand was held up before the 
audience as a ghastly and nauseating 
picture of a human hand dripping with 
human blood. Then, when the atten- 
tion of the audience was securely fast- 
ened upon this terrible image, the orator 
paused, with unsurpassed dramatic art, 
and very slowly and in low but distinct 
tones said, ““And—Horace Greeley—took 
—that—hand—in—his.” The effect 
may be imagined. Probably it required 
along time for even some of the calm- 
est persons present to discern fully the 
abominable dishonesty of the judgment 
in which most of them were compelled 
at the moment to participate. 

We have given these two illustrations 
because they indicate the chief danger 
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and primary weakness of these meet- 
ings, and because, moreover, the same 
method, if it can be called a method, is 
employed, with variations according to 
circumstances, by nearly all leaders of 
these meetings. We do not wish to in- 
timate that the rhetoric is necessarily 
sophistical, or that the judgments pro- 
nounced .are either dishonest or inaccu- 
rate,—the fact is often otherwise,—but 
that a reform meeting is not of itself 
favorable to reflection or discrimination. 
Whence it follows that these meetings 
are a very good method—perhaps the 
best possible method—of arousing enthu- 
siasm and intensifying moral conviction 
and purpose ; but a very bad method— 
in some respects the worst possible 
method—of getting at facts, or investi- 
gating causes, or deciding upon judicious 
courses of action. Their underlying im- 
pulses may be admirable, but the inten- 
sity of feeling sometimes manifested, and 
especially the impatience of dissent from 
their shibboleth, gives us an unpleasant 
glimpse of the attitude of the Catholic 
and the Puritan in the days of the 
burning of heretics and the hanging of 
Quakers. 

It follows logically, if we are correct 
in our observations thus far, that a re- 
former’s moral judgment is apt to be dis- 
torted. A factitious importance invests 
the reform in which he happens to be 
most deeply interested, and men and 
things are measured by their relation- 
ships to this. As Hawthorne says, “he 
loses his sagacity.” His brass-penny 
conceit, or even his gold-dollar conceit, 
as the case may be, is held too closely to 
the eye, and seems the most important 
object in the universe, obscuring the rec- 
ognition of matters of infinitely greater 
value. Any one reading the tracts of 
Trask, the anti-tobacco reformer, who 
died a few years ago, must have ob- 
served therein an extreme illustration of 
some of the worst characteristics of all 
reformers. Trask’s moral judgment with 
regard to everything he looked at was 
discolored by tobacco-smoke. All the 
great crimes were committed because 
men use tobacco. The worst forms of 
poverty and disease had their origin in 
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nicotine. The use of tobacco was the 
one great curse, freedom from which 
would bring the millennium. And every 
man who subscribed money for Trask’s 
reform became “ noble,” “ whole-souled,” 
“ open-hearted,” “a prince among men,” 
etc., without any regard to his real moral 
character. 

This kind of judgment, of which 
Trask presented probably the most de- 
plorable example ever seen among men 
supposed to be sane, is one which all re- 
formers are in danger of employing, and 
do employ to a certain extent. The 
pint-pot or foot-rule of their reform 
measures the whole moral world; and 
most wonderfully distorted, according to 
popular apprehension, do men and things 
appear when tried by their petty stan- 
dards. <A very intelligent gentleman, 
who is at the same time an ardent re- 
former, told me in all sincerity that he 
had never in his whole life been so 
shocked as upon learning that Ralph 
Waldo Emerson actually smoked cigars. 
And the great danger to the sagacity of 
a gentleman of more than ordinary in- 
telligence who lives too “exclusively 
among reformers and progressive peo- 
ple” will be understood at once when I 
state that he had apparently no percep- 
tion whatever of the fact that this awful 
disclosure only served to afford me con- 
siderable amusement. The late Governor 
Andrew, one of the most philanthropic 
men who ever lived, was never forgiven 
by some of the temperance reformers 
because he could not believe that advo- 
cacy of prohibitory legislation was the 
best method of making the whole world 
sober. Again and again I have heard 
very excellent persons among the tem- 
perance enthusiasts speak in sorrowful 
tones of Governor Andrew’s “ fall,” as 
if that excellent man had really com- 
mitted a great crime bécause he would 
not ride their peculiar hobby. 

In making the above criticism I am 
not unmindful of the fact that some of 
the greatest reformers the world has ever 
known, men whose names will endure 
through the ages, were men who saw 
only the one object of their pursuit and 
were painfully oblivious of all else. Nay, 





more, had they taken some other things 
into consideration, had they seen more, 
had they been, in fact, men of better 
judgment, they would not have made so 
important a mark on the pages of his- 
tory. The “man of one idea” is a ter- 
rible antagonist, and men of broader 
minds, who really see more and know 
more than he does, who are, indeed, 
much wiser men, are often obliged to 
let him have his way, for his enthusiasm 
or fanaticism often becomes to the mul- 
titude a manifestation of the will of God 
which they must enforce. Had Luther 
been a philosopher, the Reformation 
must have waited. Had Garrison heard 
anything but the wail of the suffering 
slave, who dare prophesy what might 
have been? But I wish to put my em- 
phasis in this paragraph upon the fact 
that ideas great enough to obscure all 
others or to crush them rightly into in- 
significance do not come once in a gen- 
eration; and there are at least three- 
score different reforms advocated to-day 
in Boston, the supporters of which mis- 
takenly suppose them to be great enough 
to claim the world’s attention and united 
efforts. 

Reformers, again, are very apt to over- 
look the witty reminder of the old 
preacher to the younger one of the ne- 
cessity of discriminating between inspi- 
ration and perspiration: in other words, 
great zeal in prosecution is not a satis- 
factory guaranty of excellence of object. 
He might have gone further. Men are 
beginning to believe that great inten- 
sity of feeling indicates a lack of men- 
tal breadth; and, although we should 
not like to diminish any genuine earnest- 
ness of purpose in our excellent New- 
England reformers, we must add the 
truism they so often appear to forget, 
that sincerity of conviction and earnest- 
ness of purpose are as consistent with 
erroneous thinking and measures as with 
correct judgments and acts. The Mo- 
hammedans who fought the Crusaders 
were as sincere and earnest as their 
Christian foes. 

Perhaps the most important fact ob- 
served (we omit several minor points of 
interest) is this, namely, that the various 
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reform movements are pushed on by 
persons not in need of, or not likely to 
receive any considerable benefit from, 
the particular reform advocated. These 
reforms, in other words, are essentially 
philanthropical. They are a result of 
the surplus energy of society,—that 
which is not required in bread-winning 
or expended in personal cultivation. 
They are in the hands of the comforta- 
ble, as distinguished from the uncom- 
fortable, members of society. The sig- 
nificance of this fact may not be at once 
apparent. It means that we have in 
this country to-day a large number of 
persons who really desire to make their 
chief occupation one of labor to increase 
human welfare. They are not monks 
or nuns, ascetically inclined, or who 
cherish the ulterior object of saving 
their own souls with greater surety than 
they could hope for in any other mode 
of living, but they are persons who de- 
rive a keen enjoyment from the hope 
and belief that they are making the 
world a little better to live in to-day or 
to-morrow than it was yesterday. Of 
course, a critic with a magnifying-glass 
or without one would not fail to dis- 
cover some less worthy motives mingling 
with and qualifying the principal one. 
A little bit of personal vanity may creep 
in, the desire for fame to be won on the 
platform, the wish for a philanthropist’s 
reputation, and, sometimes, the percep- 
tion that this may prove the easiest 
ladder by which to mount to some 
money-making height; but, notwith- 
standing all shortcomings, the important 
fact remains that we have established a 
new profession,—the business of reform, 
—and have produced a class of persons 
whose tastes lead them to engage in this 
business. 

I do not know of any age of the world 
before this in which a precisely similar 
class of persons lived: There have been 
many single instances, but no large class. 
There have been, and still are, revolu- 
tionists; but these are very different 
indeed from our modern reformers. The 
Nihilists, so far as we know, are not re- 
formers, nor would they be willing to re- 
form society in Russia, if permitted to 
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make the attempt, after the gentle 
methods of our New-England reformers. 
Nor is Kearney’s crowd in San Francisco 
a reform assembly. The movements of 
which we speak appear to be a char- 
acteristic outcome of our modern and 
Saxon civilization. There are no moral 
reform associations in Spain, or very few; 
but it is safe to say that there are some 
already in Leadville, or that there will be 
some there to-morrow. In other words, 
we have in this country to-day a large 
number of persons of fair intellectual 
attainments, of respectable social posi- 
tion, in comparatively easy pecuniary 
circumstances, who have at their dispo- 
sal a considerable amount of time and 
energy which they are willing to devote, 
in more or less excellent ways, to the 
good of humanity; and we are decidedly 
inclined to believe that they have a 
legitimate and valuable function to per- 
form,—all the more because they do not 
expect to overthrow or revolutionize, 
but to improve society. They are re- 
cruited mainly from the class of men and 
women who in other days and nations 
worked at useless embroideries, or hunt- 
ed and fished, or went on crusades, who 
held tournaments or engaged in coarse 
carousals, or entered convents and monas- 
teries and wasted their lives in illumi- 
nating missals and repeating useless 
prayers. ur civilization has given new 
impulses, awakened new sympathies and 
desires, and opened new careers to those 
persons. 

Do not let me be understood as ap- 
proving even a small fraction of these 
reforms. Some of the weaknesses or 
characteristic faults of the reformer, as 
apparent to an observer, I have attempted 
to set forth. Let me add the fact that 
his “reforms” are not always reforma- 
tory. His schemes sometimes are not 
only impracticable but abominable. Their 
practical effect, if they could be carried 
out, would be to push society: backward 
toward barbarism. And his methods, 
also, are sometimes intolerable even when 
the ultimate purpose may be desirable. 
If the impulse be God-given,—a frequent 
assertion,—the devil seems to have pre- 
pared the plan of action. 
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But the class as a class, whatever its 
faults or merits, exists and increases. 
‘“‘ What shall we find to occupy ourselves 
with, now that the slaves are freed?” 
said one excellent woman to another, soon 
after the issuing of the Emancipation 
Proclamation. I suspect that a search 
would find her to-day among the di- 
rectors of the Moral Education Associa- 
tion, or some similar body ; and not this 
one woman only, but her son and her 
daughter, and no one knows how many 
grandchildren besides. 

The old-fashioned reformer, the prac- 
tical revolutionist, the dreamer of Uto- 
pias, the demander of everything or 
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nothing, modern society has no place for. 
With us he is almost extifict; at least, 
let us hope so. But this modern and 
modified reformer, with less grandeur of 
project, is a serviceable social article. 
Not an originator of methods, seldom a 
deep or accurate thinker, apt to be one- 
sided in judgment, a trifle of a bigot 
nearly always, dependent upon others 
for facts and reasons, he keeps alive the 
moral enthusiasm necessary to supple- 
ment our material prosperity. We may 
laugh at him at times, but while he lives 
we are at least secure against the fate 
of either Spain or China. 
RowLanpD Connor. 
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E was an artist, and she was an 
artist. They both went into the 
country in the summer, made sketches 
and studies, and during the rest of the 
year worked hard in their studios. Each 
of them had a room in a large city build- 
ing, and in them they painted many pic- 
tures, some of which were much better 
than others,—which was fortunate, as 
some were not good at all. They did 
not sell many of their works, but this 
was to be expected; for they were both 
young, and, although it is not possible to 
judge quite accurately of the age of a 
painter by looking at his pictures, there 
is a relation between the market value of 
a work of art and the years of the artist 
that is always evident, and to him some- 
times depressing. . 

Her studio was at the front of the 
building, and his at the back, and they 
were alike in having a good light and 
being up a great many stairs. He used 
to visit her very often, and would sit and 
talk to her while she painted or leaned 
back in her chair to look at her growing 
picture; and when she had an appoint- 
ment with any one she would generally 
knock at his door to ask the time, as her 





watch was rather eccentric both in its 
going and its lagging. She painted 
more pictures than he did, but they 
worked on different systems. Her object 
was to indicate effects, and to do this 
with as little paint as possible; while he 
tried to conceal how much work was 
necessary to indicate a very little thing. 
Her pictures were suggestive, but some- 
times they suggested the wrong thing. 
This never happened to him: what he 
meant was so plain that the critics could 
readily find fault with him for not carry- 
ing out his intention. 

is name was Robert, and hers was 
Anna, and she saw in him the best of 
comrades; while he surrounded her with 
the most delicate of attentions, caring 
far less for her pictures than for the 
pretty painter herself. 

One morning he came into her studio 
looking unusually bright and handsome. 
He walked about for a moment, looked 
at her sketches with a happy air, and 
told her she seemed remarkably well. 

Anna laughed at this. “It is all re- 
flected glory,” she said: “you are the 
one who ought to be congratulated. 
What in the world has pleased you 80? 
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Have any of the papers compared you 
to Meissonier? I know of nothing else 
that could so light you up.” 

“Tt is better than that,” he replied, 
giving her a long, curious look: ‘“ I have 
just had a letter from my brother Philip. 
He will be here this evening.” 

“ Your brother Philip !” cried Anna. 
“Who is he? I know all about Clarice 
and Josie; but your brother,—I never 
heard of him.” 

“No,” said Robert ; “ how could you? 
I have never spoken of him. In fact, 
I have grown ashamed of speaking of 
Philip.” 

Anna looked at him gently. He 
seemed so happy that she was surprised. 
“You have a kind heart,” she said. 

Robert flushed when she said this: 
“You will not think so when you see 
him: you will understand then. I used 
to talk of him freely, and people would 
laugh at me. There is, of course, but 
one way of describing Philip, and, as no 
one believed this, I suddenly stopped 
saying anything about him. As soon as 
you know him you will comprehend 
this.” 


“ T would not have laughed at you,” 


said Anna. “ And now I do not know 

‘how many more reservations you have 
from me. Are you really so secretive, 
Robert? What else do you conceal 
when you seem so frank ?” 

Robert looked at her with delight in 
his honest brown eyes. “ ‘ Conceal’ !” 
he repeated. “ Why, Anna, “conceal ? 
Oh, you will understand when you know 
him. You won’t want to describe him, 
either.” 

“Well,” said Anna, mixing purple 
and pink together on her palette, “ I have 
no doubt he is very nice; but we don’t 
need any ideal friends just now. We 
are so busy, you know, and they might 
interrupt us. But I suppose you will be 
very much occupied with him ?” 

“Yes,” said Robert slowly, “but I 
shall bring him here at once. He knows 
all about you.” 

It was now Anna’s turn to flush. This 
was not the tone of a good comrade: it 
was too warm and personal, and, by the 
law of contraries, it made her cold. “I 
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have no doubt he is all you have said,” 

she answered in rather a chilly tone. 
“Oh, I haven’t sacd anything,” Rob- 
ert replied: “he will be quite a surprise 
I have not begun to describe 


“Ts he a merman? Or will he come 
in a box, dried, like the man with the 
broken ear? I have seen all other kinds 
of people.” 

“You never saw any one just like 
Philip. Is he so handsome or so tal- 
ented? How can I tell? I know what 
I think is possible to such aman. He 
ought to have an ideal fate ; and—do you 
know, Anna?—I believe he will have it. 
And then his principles are so good.” 

“ Well,” said Anna, as she hunted 
over her brushes, “I can pretty soon 
decide about his looks; but his prin- 
ciples, you know, won’t come out very 
strong in one interview.” 

“ Now,” said he, “I Anow I was right 
in never speaking of him. You are 
laughing already.” 

“T am very anxious to see him,” she 
replied ; “and I will candidly admit that 
you do not reach the heights of your en- 
thusiasm even over Meissonier. You 
have proved that you are capable of 
even bolder flights.” 

“ Meissonier, indeed!’ he ejaculated. 
“Tf Philip pleases you, as I hope he will, 
all the paintings in the world will be— 
Well, I am sure you will like him.” 

Anna looked around with asmile, and 
Robert arose abruptly : “I must go now. 
Before he can come,—before he does 
come, I mean,—I have ever so much 
to do;” and then he went away. 

The next day Robert did not come to 
his studio in the morning. Anna knew 
this because the lamp that he had by the 
door to light the long dark entry was not 
burning ; but she naturally concluded he 
was with his brother. , 

About the middle of the afternoon 
there was a knock at her door. She 
flung off her painting-blouse, shook out 
her dress, and opened it. Robert stood 
there with his back toward her, but as 
she made a slight noise with the knob 
he turned, and it was not Robert at all. 
This man had brown eyes and was about 
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Robert’s height, but he carried himself 
very differently, his hair was darker, and 
he wore a long moustache. “I am 
Philip,” he said with a smile, “and of 
course I have no business to come with- 
out Robert; but what was I to do? 
Peters, the picture-dealer in New York, 
—you know, I suppose, who he is: I 
don’t, telegraphed for Robert this 
morning, and he had to go. Now, I 
couldn’t leave the city without seeing 
you: so Robert sent a note of intro- 
duction, and I came ;” and then he gave 
her a little triangular epistle similar to 
those Robert sometimes sent her by the 
janitor. 

Anna opened the door wider, and 
Philip, entering, went at once to the 
picture on the easel and stood there 
while Anna read the note from Robert. 
The painting was one that had given the 
young artist a good deal more trouble 
than usual. It was a large red flower, 
with heavy hanging petals, which lay 
against a background of another hue of 
red. This background seemed like a 
piece of an old sunset-cloud, rather dingy 
now, and rusty. The effect had never 
pleased Anna. She had been able to 
keep the background back, but she could 
not bring the flower forward. Robert 
had insisted that the tone of the ground 
was bad; but this was the one thing 
Anna liked, and she could not make up 
her mind to even experiment on it. 

Anna held the note in her hand and 
came forward, and Philip turned with a 
smile. ‘It isa poison-flower?” he said. 

“No;” and then she hesitated. “ It 
does look like one,” she said. ‘The 
truth is, my model was yellow. There 
is the mischief. The flower was not 
meant to be red: it isn’t honest, and it 
won't harmonize.” 

“Tt reminds me,” said Philip, “of a 
plant I saw in the marshes near Rome, 
but the two lower petals of it were green. 
A curious green, too,—light on the inner 
portions, but deepening on the outer 
edge. Down in the centre of the blos- 
som the bunch of yellowish-green sta- 
mens glowed like a little lamp. This is 
different, but— Well, it ought to be 
like it.” 
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Anna looked at him seriously. “And . 
the background?” she said. 

“Qh, that is all right,” he said. “ But 
I will tell you what else I saw in Rome, 
—a woman who looked just like the 
marsh-flower.” 

“Yes, I have often heard of her,— 
dark, dangerous, tropical, beautiful. 
She is in a great many books.” 

“This woman might have been 
dangerous, and she was _ beautiful, 
but she wasn’t dark. She was yellow, 
—greenish-yellow,—and she suggested 
red.” 

Anna looked at Philip with interest. 
Robert never would have thought of 
this; for, whatever else he was, he was 
not imaginative. Then Philip began to 
talk of Roman and Parisian studios. 
He had been in a great many, and de- 
scribed their appearance, and the artists 
themselves, in a light, picturesque man- 
ner. He never mentioned Raphael or 
Michael Angelo, but talked of living 
painters and the art of to-day. This 
pleased Anna very much, for all he said 
seemed to bear relation to her own work 
and aspiration. Of Robert he spoke in 
a charming manner. He did not praise 
him, but there was a tenderness, a thor- 
ough appreciation of him, in Philip’s tone 
that delighted Anna. 

When he left her, Anna sat down and 
wondered at two things. The first was 
that Robert had never spoken of such a 
brother. If Philip had been so nearly 
related to her, she would have talked 
of him if the whole world had jeered and 
laughed. The second cause of wonder- 
ment was the feeling of acquaintanceship 
she had toward Philip. Robert himself 
hardly seemed more familiar to her. She 
fancied she had always known even the 
very turn of Philip’s head, and his man- 
ner of pausing just as he was about to 
speak, as if to take a little second 
thought over it. ‘Still, these,” she 
said, “are, of course, family peculiari- 
ties; and yet—has Robert them?” She 
hardly knew. But then she explained 
her ignorance of these traits in Robert 
by saying he was neutral in tint, while 
Philip was positive, and so more con- 
spicuous. She never before had thought 
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. of this in regard to Robert, but it was 
certainly so. 

The next day Philip called again. He 
came to take leave, as he was going West 
that evening, and he had to get some 
family papers Robert had left in his 
studio.’ This time they again talked of 
art, but Anna’s own work was the subject. 
Robert had told him so much of her that 
he knew even the names and subjects of 
some of the pictures she had sold. When 
he left, he did not say he would come 
again when he returned to the city: he 
took it for granted that she would ex- 
pect him; and indeed Anna would 
have been sorry if she had thought it 
was possible for their acquaintance to 
end here and so soon. 

In about a week Robert came back. 
He brought good news from Peters. 
He had sold one picture, and had com- 
missions for two more. But Robert 


seemed to take this as a matter of course: 
what he really was interested in was 
Anna’s opinion of Philip. That it satis- 
fied him spoke well for his penetration 


and for Anna’s friendly frankness. 
Then she began to ask questions. 
What was Philip’s profession? and where 
and why had he travelled? and had he 
studied art? At some of these ques- 
tions Robert smiled, it was so curious 
she had not found out for herself. 

In the first place, had he not told her 
that he was a soldier? Well, he was. 
He was a graduate of West Point, 
and had spent his early life out West, 
fighting Indians. His career was be- 
coming very brilliant, when it was sud- 
denly terminated by a difference of opin- 
ion between him and his superior officer 
concerning the treatment of some cap- 
tive Sioux. Philip at once offered his 
resignation, and had influence enough at 
Washington to have it accepted. He 
then went abroad, and entered the service 
of the Khedive of Egypt. He spent two 
years in Africa with the Egyptian army. 

“He must have been very fond of 
fighting,” said Anna. 

“T don’t know,” said Robert: “he 
never struck me as an aggressive or a 
bloodthirsty fellow. He was by pro- 
fession a soldier, and he attended to his 
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business, as we should to ours, whether 
abroad or at home. And then, you 
know, a soldier is not always fighting. 
Philip has seen and heard a good deal 
outside of his military experiences. He 
learned a good deal, for instance, of 
Egyptian affairs, and he did not stay in 
that service very long after he found out 
what it was at bottom.” 

“‘ What was it?” asked Anna. 

“A very rotten one. After that he 
went to Italy for a year or two.” 

“He told me of that. . And what is 
he going to do now?” 

“He came home to look after his 
property,” replied Robert: “there was 
some question of titles.” 

“ He has property ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Robert. “When he 
was out West in the army he bought 
some land which has become of value: 
a small town is built on part of it. 
Philip is rich: he is the only rich one 
among us.” ‘ 

This, and more, Robert told Anna of 
Philip. It interested and also amused . 
her. It was curious to see in what an 
ideal light his brother appeared to Rob- 
ert. He seemed to personify everything 
that Robert would have liked to be, and 
to have done just what Robert would 
have liked to do. Sometimes when the 
latter was talking—and since he had 
broken the ice he was always speaking 
of his brother—she used to half fancy 
that he was inventing some of his sto- 
ries; but this, again, seemed impossible, 
so sincere and honest was Robert’s own 
character. 

Two or three days after his return, 
Robert came into Anna’s studio, and 
found her putting two green petals on 
her flower and very much interested in 
getting just the right tint; but, in spite 
of his usual keen interest in all she 
did, he took no notice of this until she 
called his attention to it. He said 
promptly that the picture was already 
much improved and now he had no fault 
to find with the background. When 
she said that Philip had described this 
flower to her, Robert made no remark, 
but seemed either to have known of it or 
to take it as a matter of course. 
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Still, the picture did not suit Anna. 
It seemed false in some way, and when 
she was satisfied with a shade, a tint, the 

‘general effect displeased her. Do what 
she would, it did not seem in keeping; 
and finally, saying it was all out of tune, 
she took it off the easel and turned it 
with its back to the wall and began to 
work on something else. 

Philip stayed in the West for a long 
time, but early in the summer Robert 
had a letter from him proposing that 
they should meet in Montreal, and from 
there set out on a long hunting, fishing, 
and sketching expedition through some 
of the most picturesque parts of the 
Dominion. The plan seemed to delight 
Robert, and in less than a week he was 
off for the St. Lawrence. 

Anna did not leave town quite so 
early. Her plan was to go with a party 
of artist-friends to a little village in the 
Alleghany Mountain region, and make 
excursions from there on foot or in a 
wagon as they pleased. After Robert 
left, she took up the flower again, and 
some of her friends thought it very 


striking as she was now treating it, and 
she received many jesting compliments 
on her imagination, every one saying 


that there was no such flower. Anna 
defended herself by the examples of other 
flowers wholly or partly green ; but she 
could not prove her case, and after a 
while she became a little annoyed, re- 
membering how implicitly she had be- 
lieved in the existence of such an ab- 
normal flower upon the word of a trav- 
eller who was likely enough only joking. 

About two weeks after Robert's de- 
parture, Anna was amazed at seeing 
Philip walk into her studio. The happy 
scheme of the Canadian trip had been 
broken up by a hasty summons to 
Philip from New York, and now he 
found he would probably have to re- 
turn tothe West. The matter was so 
important that he had no choice in re- 
gard to his action. But Robert was 
going on alone. He did not want to do 
so, Philip said, but the latter had insisted 
upon it until he realized how foolish it 
would be in him to give up so pleasant 
and important an expedition. 
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At first Anna was sorry for Philip. 
Then she began to be sorry for Robert, 
although she scarcely knew why. It 
was not because he was away and alone, 
for no doubt he was having a good time, 
but still it seemed a pity that he had to 
be away at all. Was this altogether fair 
in Philip? And yet how was it unfair, 
and to whom? 

After a time, when Philip had visited 
her four or five times and had made a 
temporary office of his brother’s studio, 
and so was constantly in the building, 
Anna ceased to ask herself these ques- 
tions or any others like them. The days 
were full of content, and they talked 
over her plans,—where and how she was 
to go, and who made up the party,—and 
all as familiarly as if Philip had been 
Robert ; and then the day came when 
Philip left, and Anna and her friends 
soon followed. 

It did not so much surprise her when 
she saw Philip the next time. He had 
not said anything of joining the party, 
but it seemed a very natural thing for 
him to do so; and when he came, one 
bright day, upon the artists, each pro- 
vided with a stool, an easel, and an um- 
brella, and engaged in making pictures, 
of varied merit, of an eccentric waterfall 
which tumbled and poured and glided 
and trickled over the face of a rocky 
shelf in front of them, Anna looked up | 
with a smile and took his coming as a 
matter of course. They all liked Philip. 
He reminded them of Robert, who was a 
general favorite, and was charming in 
his own way as well; and he stayed a 
week or so, to the content of every 
one. 

When he left them, Philip was en- 


gaged to Anna; and this every one took 


as a matter of course. In the old days 
it used to be thought that Robert and 
Anna would marry, but after Philip 
came there was no talk of that; and 
now each one of the little group was per- 
sonally glad to see how happy and proud 
this young couple were. 

After Philip had gone, however, Anna 
began to think of Robert, and for some 
intangible reason she could not help feel- 
ing sorry for him. Again and again she 
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told herself that he had never cared for 
her except as a friend and he would be 
rejoiced to think his brother was tc marry 
her. Then she would say, also to herself’, 
with a little smile, that perhaps he would 
not believe she was worthy of Philip, 
but— nd then, realizing how highly 
Robert did value her, she doubted,—she 
doubted. 

Then came a letter from Robert. It 
was cordial, and heartily congratulated 
her. If Philip had not won her, Robert 
said, he also would have been unhappy ; 
now he felt the circle was complete. 

But—and here lay the sting of the 
letter to Anna—Robert was going to 
Europe. An old friend, an artist, was 
going in less than a week, and Robert 
had decided to accompany him. The 
time was so short that he could not re- 
turn to the States, so he had written to 
Philip concerning arrangements he want- 
ed made. This was all simply and plau- 
sibly told, but Anna did not believeit. She 
felt sure he would not come back because 
it would pain him. It was wisest in him; 
but she was so very, very sorry! She 
would not, of course, have discussed this 
with Philip, but she often longed to tell 
him how grieved she was; for she felt 
sure that Philip also guessed the true 
condition of Robert’s feeling. 

One day, however, Philip himself said, 
“Tt is curious, dear, that you waited for 
me: you and Robert knew each other so 
long and so well.” 

“Perhaps Robert did not care. He 
never said anything like it to me.” 

“Still, he might have cared. Robert 
is a curious, reticent fellow,—more cu- 
rious, perhaps, than you know.” 

“T know him very well,” said Anna 
simply, “and I like him heartily; but, 
Philip, I could never have married him.” 

He walked away and looked out of 
the window. “Did you always think 
so?” he asked without turning. 

“ Even before I met you? Certainly 
I did. I never put the question to my- 
self, but I know, all the same, that I 
could not. I was indifferent to his pres- 
ence. Of course I liked to be with him, 
but the difference—”’ Then she noticed 
the gravity in Philip’s face: “You do 





not like to have your brother discussed 
in this way.” 

“‘ No, my dear,” he answered; “I do 
not.” 

But once again he spoke of it. They 
were parting one evening, and as he 
stood still holding her hand he said, 
“ Anna, you could have loved Robert? 
Certainly, if you love me, you could 
have loved him ?” 

“No, Philip,” she said; “I could 
not.” 

“Not if I had stayed away ?” 

“ Never !” 

“You could have married him; you 
would have come to think it natural. 
You would not have preferred any other 
man to him ?” 

“ How can I tell of ‘other men’?” 
said she with pained feeling. “I love 
you, Philip.” 

In the spring they were married, and 
went at once to Europe, hoping to meet 
Robert somewhere in Italy. He knew 
their plans of travel, and had made sev- 
eral suggestions about their route, but 
when they reached Paris they found a 
letter. He had gone to Egypt, but in 
the fall he would join them wherever 
they chose. These repeated disappoint- 
ments depressed Anna, but still she was - 
very happy. She had often dreamed of 
coming to Europe as a student, but to 
come with Philip was something far be- 
yond all her visions. She did not work 
at all, but she learned a great deal, and 
found in her husband an unusually well 
informed art-critic. 

When she told him that he ought to 
have been an artist, and not a soldier, he 
laughed. “It would not have been well 
for me,” he said : “ to-day I should have 
been plodding in a studio paved with 
great ambitions. I should not have been 
looking at Murillos with you, my dear.” 


“ But, Philip, I do not like you to say 
such things. I might not have been in 
Europe with you, but I should. have 
plodded at your side in the studio.” 

“Who can see into the eternal coun- 
sels?” said he; and then he took her 
hand and they walked away together. 
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In the fall they settled for the winter 
in Rome, and Anna began to work. She 
had an entirely new stimulus now. It 
seemed to her that a real, intense pas- 
sion for her art had never before pos- 
sessed her, and she worked with a spirit 
unknown to her before. She was less gov- 
erned by ideas founded on conventional 
traditions, and painted as she saw instead 
of as she heard and read and was told. 
For one thing, in the single-figure pic- 
tures in which she loved to suggest the 
characters who had just gone out or were 
just coming into the picture, she had 
had a fancy for giving a perspective to 
her floors that made them slope upward 
at an angle that was dangerous for her 
figures. Sometimes they looked as if 
they were going to fall forward out of the 
picture altogether and a glass would 
have been a comfortable protection. 
People who knew little of art considered 
this a fault ; but Anna and her friends 
knew that in this way she suggested hor- 
izontal planes, and, as she cared more for 
her coterie than for the public, she per- 
severed in her slopes. Now, however, 


her ground became level, especially when 


Philip sat to her. She would not have 
dreamed of having him pitch head-fore- 
most out of a picture, and he would not 
have allowed it. 

“‘ When Robert comes back,” she said 
one day, “I am going to paint you to- 
gether, with a view to your resemblances 
to each other. It is curious that I feel 
how you are unlike, but I could not de- 
scribe your likeness, although that must 
be the basis of my comparisons.” 

“So you shall,” replied Philip: “in 
all our lives we have never been pictured 
together.” 

“T begin to feel as if you never were 
together. You remind me of an experi- 
ence I once had in table-moving. We 
called a spirit, and he delayed coming. 
Then the medium explained that there 
could be but eleven spirits in a room, and 
the quota was filled. None of those 
already there wanted to go out, and so 
the one we called could not come in.” 

“Well?” 

“ Oh, they settled it somehow, for our 
spirit came. In the same way it seems 
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as if the entrance of one of you made 
necessary the exit of the other.” 

“Tt certainly does,” replied Philip; 
“but some time you will have enough 
of us together.” 

Just after Christmas, Robert was 
surely to come, and Anna made herself 
very happy in arranging for a room for 
him in the same house with Philip and 
herself, and she had many pleasant little 
dreams of a future home in America 
where she could be hospitable in her 
own way. 

On Thursday Robert was to be there. 
Even now he was in Florence ; and both 
Philip and Anna became nervously anx- 
ious to have him really with them. On 
Tuesday Philip came into the room 
where Anna was painting a dirty little 
boy dressed in a sheepskin, and said 
abruptly, “ Anna, I am going to meet 
Robert.” 

“ Where ?” 

“Tn Florence. I have telegraphed that 
I will be there to-night.” 

“Will he wait for you?” 

“ Certainly.” 

Anna looked anxiously at him, and, 
laying down her brushes, said, “ Philip, 
you must not go,—you cannot go!” 

He grew a little pale. “ My dear,” 
he said, “I must: 1 cannot wait. He 
may be delayed ; a thousand things may 
happen. I must go!” 

Anna looked at him wildly. “TI will 
not permit it!” she said. “I cannot 
bear it! You will not come back to- 
gether. How can I tell who will return 
to me? Will it be you, or Robert? 
Never, never both of you! I repeat, I 
will not—I will not permit it! Already 
Robert has been nearly a week in Flor- 
ence: why does he not come? If you 
are so impatient, he can certainly come 
to you. No, Robert,—Philip, I mean,— 
you shall not go!” 

Philip took both her hands. He was 
now very pale, and his face was anxious 
and perplexed. “ My dear,” he said, 
“do not make it too hard for both of 
us. I cannot help it: he will not come 
to us until I go for him. Believe me! 
Do you not trust me ?” 

Anna drew her hands away, and 
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walked across the room. She sat down 
in a chair ahd looked at her husband: 
“‘T cannot prevent your going, Philip, 
but I do not like it. I know you will 
not come back together: you never 
do!” 

Philip fell into a chair and covered 
his face with his hands. He burst into 
violent weeping, and Anna, terrified, 
rushed to him and fell. on her knees 
beside him. “Tell me, tell me!” she 
cried. “‘Oh, what have I done? What 
is it? Isittrue? What is it?” 

For a moment Philip did not answer. 
Then he drew her head close to his heart. 
“‘ Anna,” he said, “‘ Robert is dead !” 
She drew back; she looked up at 
him. Horror and surprise were in the 
eyes she bent on him: “Dead! Robert 
dead ?” 

Philip made a little sign of assent, and, 
turning, he laid his head on the back of 
his chair. ‘He is dead,” he said,— 
“dead of a fever. I know now why he 
lingered in Florence: he would not let 
us know he was ill;” and then he drew 
from his pocket a telegram. 

Anna did not open it. She sat on the 
floor beside her husband, with her hands 
in her lap. “Dead!” she repeated. 
“Robert dead ?” 

“Tf I had only known in time!” said 
he. 

Still Anna made no reply. 

Then Philip stood up. “I am going,” 
he said: “ otherwise I shall be too late 
for—for anything.” 

“And I? Cannot I go?” 

Philip stooped and raised her to her 
feet. ‘He died of a fever, Anna: I 
could not let you go;” and he led her 
to her room. 

For two days Anna walked from her 
studio to her bedroom and back again, 
and waited and watched for Philip. 
She was nervous and feverish, and had 
all sorts of fancies. Perhaps it was 
Robert who would come back, and little 
by little he would grow to be like Philip. 
She could not believe Philip could be- 
come like Robert: that would be ex- 
pecting a man to become shorter. But 
Robert,—that was possible! He was so 
like Philip! He was pink to Philip’s 
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scarlet, and the tones could be deepened. 
When Philip came— But suppose both 
of them were dead ? 

And so from one wild fancy to an- 
other her mind ran, and when Philip 
did come back she was in bed, and an 
American girl, an artist, sat by her. 
“Did you see him?” she cried, sitting 
up in bed the moment Philip opened 
the door. ‘“ Was he really dead, or has 
he gone away somewhere?” 

Greatly shocked, Philip took her in 
his arms, and she at once began to cry. 
“ Did you see him?” she repeated. 

“No, Anna: I was too late,” Philip 
replied. 

“Oh, well,” she said, half drawing 
away from him, “some day, you know, 
you will go away, and Robert will come 
in your place.” 


When Anna was well enough, she 
went to Florence with Philip, and as 
she stood by the newly-made grave and 
looked at the freshly-cut letters on the 
stone she wept gently. This indeed was 
the grave of her old comrade, her steady, 
true friend. “TI shall not think of him, 
Philip, as your brother,” she said in soft 
tones as they left the grave-yard, “ but 
always as my friend; and he was very, 
very good to me!” 

When they went home, a year later, 
and Anna had settled to work again, she 
came across the canvas on which she 
had begun her curious Roman flower. 
She put it once more on her easel, and 
washed it over with a neutral tint. 
She painted out the red background, the 
glowing light in the centre, the strange 
green petals, and she left just the out- 
lines of the blossom. Then she made 
of it a simple marsh-mallow,—a fresh 
pink flower,—and in her curious style 
made it suggest a clear blue sky over- 
head. ; 

How this was Philip said he could 
not understand, unless the radiant light 
upon it could come only from the azure 
heavens. 

“The other one,” she said, “was a 
fantastic untruth: this one—I painted 
this one, Philip, thinking of Robert.” 

FRANK LEWEES. 
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O travel in England would hardly 
seem to be, for an American, very 
different from travelling at home. He 
is used, for instance, to seeing an honor- 
able prominence conceded to patent med- 
icines, and would not, like the intelli- 
gent foreigner in London, alight at a 
station of the district railway under the 
impression that he had arrived at Neu- 
_raline. Nevertheless, even he has em- 
barrassments to contend with, and chief 
among them perhaps is the embarras du 
choix, arising from that question so fre- 
quently asked at the ticket-office, which 
line he will take. Say that it is, “The 
Midland or Great Western, sir?” He 
begins by inquiring which ticket is the 
cheapest. They are the same price. 
Which train goes first? They both go 
at 12.40. Which gets in earliest? They 
get in at the same time. On which line 
is the country prettiest? Both lines go 
through a pretty country. The conver- 
sation is evidently a pure waste of lan- 
guage, and the traveller hopes to close it 
with, “Give meeither.” “The Midland, 
then, sir?” says the ticket-seller, briskly. 
“Or the Great Western?” he adds, on 
second thoughts. 

It is a boon if a bystander interposes 
and thinks the Midland might be the 
more interesting for a stranger. The 
bystander in England is often not so 
surly to his brother-man, or even to his 
cousin-man, as he has the reputation of 
being; and one need not go to England 
to discover that. If we have travelled 
with an Englishman on the Continent, or 
sat next him at a hotel table, we can re- 
member perhaps which of us spoke first. 
Of course, one would not wish to assert, 
on the spur of the moment, that this na- 
tion is not bearish or that one not polite: 
still, traditional beliefs are seldom incom- 
patible with private sentiments on par- 
ticular points. We once knew some one 
who called London cabmen “nice.” To 
be sure, it was some one who was fresh 
from a country where drivers do not 





touch their hats, or descend from the . 
box to open the door, or say “thank 
you” for their pour-boire. We have also 
heard ladies declare they liked shopping 
in London, because the salesmen were so 
civil: they, too, had been in a city where 
it is the custom in the shops to give the 
lie direct, and if a would-be purchaser 
says a thing is not what she wants, to tell 
her, Yes, it is,—precisely what she wants. 
In short, if the matter were thoroughly 
sifted there might be people found who 
would think a universal “please” as 
polite as a never-failing “pardon !”— 
which, however, is neither here nor there 
while we are on our travels. 

To decide on the line you will go by 
is one thing, and to take your train is 
another. You have to find it first. If 
you want the Northern Express, any one 
will tell you where it stands, and, having 
taken it, you have only to cleave to it 
for better or worse; but when you are 
making the tour of the cathedral towns 
it is not everybody—not every porter, at 
least—who can direct you to the train for 
Wells ; and if you find it eventually, the 
best thing you can do is to leave it at 
the earliest opportunity. Let us sup- 
pose you are on the way from Gloucester 
to Wells and changing at Bristol. 

“If you will go over the bridge, 
please,” says the porter, “T’ll bring the 
luggage round: the train starts from 
the other side.” 

The first man you accost after cross- 
ing the bridge exclaims, “ Wells!” in 
great amazement. “Train is the other 
side of the station?’ 

“But we have just been told to come 
round here.” That gives food for re- 
flection, of which the result is, “ You 
mean the Weymouth train.” The idea, 
although announced with conviction, is 
so new that you hesitate. “The Wells 
train is called the Weymouth train,” con- 
tinues the oracle, and further adds, in 
mild expostulation, “You should say 
what you mean.” That seems a reason- 
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able proposition; and so, when a train 
presently comes in, you ask the guard if 
it is for Weymouth. “ Where do you 
want to go, please?” It is not the Yan- 
kee alone who answers one question by 
another: railway officials do thé same,— 
possibly on a time-saving principle. It 
then occurs to you that the Weymouth 
train is doubtless called something else, 
and that, moreover, whatever it is called, 
you don’t want to go to Weymouth. 
The conviction that you have not said 
what you mean, and a suspicion that you 
are absurd, cause some reluctance in ad- 
mitting the wish to go to Wells. 

“ Wells!! The Wells train is on the 
other side.” The instinct of self-justifi- 
cation leads you to say once more that you 
were told to come round there, and the 
statement again produces a marked effect. 
After revolving the matter in his inner 
consciousness, the guard discovers a possi- 
bility of going to Wells from that plat- 
form, only you would have to wait an 
hour and a half. That convinces you 
that every one is absurd, and, as the by- 
stander again interposes and says you 
will lose the last train if you are not 
quick, you decide to be quick in the 
direction whence you came. The mys- 
tery is unravelled on the way. There 
are three platforms, and from the one at 
which the Gloucester train arrived you 
had only to go on the bridge, turn to the 
left a few steps, and descend where your 
train is now standing ; but, then, bemg 
told to cross a bridge, one naturally 
crosses as much of it as possible, and 
you turned to the right. 

The guard urges getting in, “ please,” 
your porter appears with the wraps, and 
there is just one minute in which to in- 
quire if your boxes are in the van and 
make some allusion to your late wander- 
ings. 
“You didn’t get on the wrong side of 
the station, mum !” says the porter com- 
passionately, and slips in his hand for 
that sixpence which is a distinctive fea- 
ture of taking the train in England. 

A north-country man thought London 
must be an awfully dear place to live in, 
for he had not been there half an hour 
before “bang went asixpence!” So far 
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as we know, sixpences go bang all over 
England at about the same rate. On the 
lesser lines of railway changes are inces- 
sant, and every time a porter handles 
your luggage, off goes the inevitable 
coin: so that at the end of the day the 
various items put together and concen- 
trated into shillings may produce quite 
a startling effect. Railway servants are 
forbidden to take fees, on pain of dismis- 
sal; nevertheless, it is the custom to 
tempt them, and you, as a stranger in 
the land, feel especially bound to conform 
to usage. , 
An Englishwoman, in whose presence 
an American cousin was searching her 
purse and fearing she “had not a six- 
pence for this man,” exclaimed, “ Six- 
pence! that is far too much. Give him 
threepence.” 

“T have been a great fool,” thought 
the other, and slipped her pence into the 
insidious hand ; but though it closed, and 
though there was not a word or even a 
look, she turned to her adviser and said, 
“ He didn’t like it.” 

“No, he didn’t,” was the calm reply. 
“ They never do.” 

Meanwhile, you are still in your train, 
and ought to have been out of it long 
ago. When that idea suggests itself as a 
possibility, the colloquy with the guard 
opens in the usual fashion. 

“Where do you wish to go, please ?” 

“To Wells.” 

“ Wells! You should have changed 
at Cheddar !” 

It was nobody’s business to tell you 
so in due season. The guard thinks it 
is on your ticket: however, it is not. 
Then he proposes that you should 
change at ’Ighbridge Junction and wait 
there an hour anda half. It is so evi- 
dently your destiny to wait somewhere 
an hour and a half on this auspicious 
journey that you merely, repeat after 
him, “ Eyebridge Junction,” and resign 
yourself to circumstances. 

Late in the evening you reach Wells; 
but your boxes arrived two hours be- 
fore, by the way of Cheddar, and are at 
the other station. The omnibus-driver 


knows they are: he saw them there. 
Unclaimed luggage attracts attention in 
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those parts. On driving to the other 
station, it is found closed for the night. 
A man who is eventually hunted up in- 
quires if it is pressing about the boxes, 
because the chap who has the keys lives 
a long way off. You declare it to be 
very pressing indeed, whereupon he 
thinks maybe he can find a key that 
will fit, and he and the driver go off 
with the light from your vehicle, leaving 
you in total darkness to watch the Rem- 
brandt-like effect of the lantern on their 
features as they examine the keyhole, 
fumble at the lock, and murmur to each 
other. When the door opens and they dis- 
appear within, it looks like a burglary, and 
still more like it as they come out again, 
each with something on his shoulder. 
The irregularity of such a proceeding 
strikes a person accustomed to travelling 
on the Continent, for there the doors are 
tied up after certain hours with official 
tape and may by no means be pried-open 
with a shilling. It would be as much as 
a Continental “ chap’s” place is worth to 
make a felonious assault on the com- 
pany's warehouses. But luggage is noth- 
ing accounted of in England. As it is 
not paid for, there is no guaranty in 
the shape of a receipt or even a check ; 
you yourself’ must see it put in the van 
and see it come out again at the jour- 
ney’s end, designating the same to the 
porter as your property; if you are wise 
you will see it, too, at the junctions, for 
boxes are not always so scrupulously for- 
warded as were those for Wells. For 
the most part they receive as little atten- 
tion as the passengers, and are expected 
to take care of themselves. 

It is a rather harum-scarum way of 
getting about, but it has its good side: 
it admits of rushing into the station as 
the last gun fires, which is, in fact, the 
proper thing to do in England: if you 
are early, the porters stare and say your 
train does not go for ten minutes. On 
the mainland, if you drive up ten min- 
utes before the time, the ticket-office is 
closed, and nobody will lift a finger to 
attend to your luggage; it might be 
weighed and paid and run out to the 
train three times over, but it is against 
the rules, and whether you have to wait 





one hour or twenty-four in consequence 
is all the same to the men who are stand- 
ing about with their hands in their 
pockets. That is why hotel-keepers so 
speed the parting guest that they invari- 
ably despatch him to the station in their 
omnibus at least an hour beforehand, the 
better part of which time one spends 
cooped up in the waiting-room, drum- 
ming on the locked door that leads to the 
platform. You have no care to take for 
yourself now: the company has you in 
charge, and means you to know it. You 
are kept in close confinement lest you 
should get into the wrong train; your 
ticket is frequently examined, and you 
are told where to change; if you step 
out of the carriage at the way-stations to 
rest your weary limbs, the guard shouts, 
“ En voiture!” or “ Partenza!” or 
“ Hinsteigen!” and gets you directly in 
again, for fear you should be left behind. 
Notices are everywhere put up for the 
behoof and benefit of your inexperience. 
You are carnestly admonished not to lean 
against the door and fall out on the track, 
and expressly forbidden to knock your 
head on the scaffolding in the tunnels. 
Austria stands foremost, as usual, in 
courtesy, addressing her warnings to the 
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full title, whether it be “Mr.” or 
“ Obergeheimconsistorialrath,”—you are 
besought to refrain from all proceedings 
by which your valuable person might be 
deteriorated. And finally, if notices are 
not sufficient, the whole personne of the 
line is ready to remonstrate with you 
and take strong measures if need be. 
We once saw a lady attempt to get out 
of a French train which had apparently 
drawn up but then slowly began to move 
again. She naturally remained on the 
step, waiting. A couple of porters, 
aghast at her position, dashed to the 
rescue with the cry, “ Ne descendez pas, 
madame!” She promised not to de- 
scend, and held on harder than ever, they 
walking close beside and watching her 
suspiciously. Presently a man in a 
cocked hat descries the awful situation, 
and is infuriated thereby. He men- 
acingly enjoins, “‘ Ne descendez pas, ma- 
dame!” and then roars to his subordi- 
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nates, “ Don’t let that lady get down!” 
Whereat they with one heart and voice 
reply, “Non, monsieur!” and recom- 
mence the duet, “Ne descendez pas, 
madame !” 

To feel one’s self the object of such 
deep solicitude ought to be flattering to 
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the traveller, while to the company its 
vigilance is profitable, for if, in spite of 
prayers and prohibitions, you should 
contrive to get under the train, you 
may be sure that you have received all 
the damages you are likely to have. 

G. H. P. 





AN AMERICAN SALON IN ROME. 


\ \ 7 E can scarcely, on this side of the 
Atlantic, form a clear idea of 
what the Europeans mean by a salon. 
We have not yet reached that repose 
which centuries of culture have brought 
to our cousins abroad. Our intellectual 
recreations are still confined to literary 
clubs, and we have not yet acquired the 
art of sporting with learning. 

Some French gourmet once accused 
the Americans of having fifty or more 
religious creeds, and but one sauce. We 
might in the same sense say, We have 
hundreds of social gatherings where in- 
telligence, wit, and beauty are no rare 
things, but we have no salons. 

A salon invariably implies intelli- 
gent recreation. It is an unpretending 
gathering of clever men and women, 
brought together by some leading mai- 
tresse de maison, for the purpose of pro- 
moting an agreeable exchange of thoughts 
and sentiments. This sort of intellec- 
tual conviviality is mostly found in 
France, French being of all languages 
the best adapted for conversation, and 
the French people the most emotional 
of nations. But wherever a certain 
number of cultivated people can be 
brought together the same object may be 
attained. We Americans have, how- 
ever, scarcely a conception of this kind 
of entertainment. Conversation with us is 
a means to an end; in France it is made 
a flowery path leading nowhere,—a ball 
thrown from one to the other, and caught 





up with more or less dexterity. No chance 
there for instructive monologuing, Cole- 
ridge fashion. The Frenchman is impa- 
tient, and looks upon every lengthy dis- 
courser as an intruder encroaching upon 
his rights. Hence the rapidity with 
which the French pass from one subject 
to another. Nor need this mode of ex- 
changing ideas necessarily be called flip- 
pant. Any one acquainted with the 
better society in France will admit that 
it is in most instances the result of great 
flexibility of mind, in no wise excluding 
terseness of thought. Salon life affords 
the French an arena for such excellent 
brain-gymnastics that they must of ne- 
cessity, with their natural brightness, 
become masters in the art of talking. 

Professional men of letters and artists 
have what they call their quarts-d’heure 
@ artistes,—happy moments where a priv- 
ileged few come together to give their 
ideas an airing, and where mind meets 
mind -with all the abandon and freedom 
the Sacred Nine allow their votaries. 
But the salon is not so exclusive, and is 
open to all sorts of combatants. 

The origin of the salon ‘par excel- 
lence may be traced to the far-famed H6- 
tel de Rambouillet, which flourished in 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 


-From all we know of it, it must have 


been painfully pedantic, and reminds us 
somewhat of a few literary societies of the 
present day, pivoting on grammars and 
dictionaries, and whose erudition, instead 
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of being an ornament, becomes a burden, 
—a veritable galley-slave’s cannon-ball 
fastened to the foot and impeding all 
progress. Yet did these reunions inaug- 
urate a new order of things, inasmuch as 
they introduced conversation in polite 
society. Up to that time the intelli- 
gent world knew nothing better than dis- 
puting, haranguing ; the Rambouillet cir- 
cle discovered the art of talking—talk 
very stilted, it is true, for, among other 
reformatory measures, the Hétel pre- 
tended to correct bad taste in literature, 
and, by straining the point too much, fell 
into affectation: still, purist as it was, it 
exercised a healthful influence both in 


letters and in society. Presided over by ' 


that rare trio of gifted women, Cathe- 
rine de Vivonne, Julie Savelli, and Julie 
d’ Angennes,—of whom we have such in- 
teresting records,—it formed a new power, 
that of the intellect, namely, in opposition 
to the frivolity of the courts of Louis 
XIII. and Louis XIV. 

Since those Rambouillet gatherings, 
society in France presents a long list of 
salons of the first order, and it is a study 
of no small interest to examine into their 
workings and see how they were in fact 
the platforms whereon literature, the 
fine arts, statesmanship even, made their 
claims best known and found in the su- 
perior women of the time their best expo- 
nents. Woman has from time immemo- 
rial been the energizing influence that led 
the world onward. Whether as Judith 
or Joan of Arc, a Sophie Gay or a Ré- 
camier,—heroines stepping out of their 
circumscribed spheres, or mattresses de 
maison,—they have ever made good the 
poet’s assertion that it is through the 
ewigweibliche that humanity advances. 
The question is where this ewigweib- 
liche is most effectual: on the Woman’s 
Rights platform, or in the domestic and 
social circle ? 

A superior woman is not necessarily a 
highly-educated woman, or one of great 
intellectual powers. 

Take for instance the celebrated Ma- 
dame Geoffrin. Her best years were 
those. when she was at the turning-point 
of life. She appears to us as if she had 
always been old; and yet what extraor- 
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dinary charm must have been hers to 
have attached to her men of such diverse 
tastes and capacities? Horace Walpole, 
describing her in a letter to Lady Her- 
vey, says, “She is a person of excellent 
sense, of good advice, of ready wit, and 
extremely well informed. She has, more- 
over, a way of reproving one that is per- 
fectly charming. I never knew before 
how pleasant it was to be scolded. She 
seizes upon the defects and vanities and 
pretensions of people with an accuracy 
of judgment and clearness of demonstra- 
tion that convinces at once of the cor- 
rectness of her views. The next time 
I see her, I shall say to her, ‘Oh, thou 
dear Common Sense! sit down here by 
my side, and teach me how to think.’” 

Madame Geoffrin belonged to the 
French middle class, and was the wife 
of a well-to-do business-man. Her salon, 
the most complete of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was for twenty-five years the resort 
of the most distinguished men of her time, 
—philosophers, men of letters, artists, 
princes, ambassadors, and noted foreigners 
from all parts of Europe. Yet what was 
the bringing up of that gifted woman ? 
The Empress Catherine of Russia ques- 
tioning her on this point, she replied in 
a letter the simple wisdom of which 
might indeed be considered a summary 
of all that Montaigne has said about 
education : 

“T lost,” she says, “my father and 
mother when I was yet in the cradle. 
It was my old grandmother that brought 
me up; and she had an excellent head, 
that old grandmother. She had very 
little of what you would call education ; 
but her mind was so clear, so active, so 
handy (if one may apply such a term to 
mind), that it always stepped in in time 
where knowledge was at fault. She 
spoke so agreeably of things she knew 
nothing about, that no one wished her 
better informed. When her ignorance 
became too obvious, she would help her- 
self out with a joke. Pedants never got 
a chance to humiliate her. Speaking 
of me to others, she would say, ‘If my 
grand-daughter is a dunce, knowledge 
will only give her confidence in herself 
and make her a bore; if she has natu- 
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rally a good mind and sensibility, she will 


do as I have done,—supply by tact and 
sentiment what she may lack in erudi- 
tion.’ Thus was I never taught any- 
thing in my childhood except reading; 
and I read a vast deal. By reasoning I 
learned to think; I learned to know 
men by being asked what I thought of 
them. My good grandmother exchanged 
opinions with me as if I was a grown 
woman, and, whenever I was wrong, cor- 
rected me with such gentleness and so 
much grace that I never concealed from 
her anything I thought or felt: my 
education was thus continuous.” 

We do not mean by this to preach 
ignorance as a means of elegant culture, 
but only to show that there is more than 
one way of being a superior woman, and 
that our foremothers, for knowing less 
Latin and mathematics than we do, were 
not therefore destitute of intelligence, 
and that they understood, moreover, how 
to collect the gold of learning at a less 
sacrifice of heart and health than we 
do. All that we can gather from those 
celebrated leaders of society of the past 
century goes to show that they were 
emotional natures, full of tenderness and 
sympathy, whose culture was the natural 
result of intelligent observation. They 
knew nothing of bookmongery and the 
cramming of useful knowledge. 

The mistake in our present systems of 
education, especially on this side of the 
Atlantic, is the importance attached to 
mere information. Information is not 
cultivation, and stuffing the brain with 
all and everything knowable is not im- 
parting life to it. In most cases it results 
in nothing more than mere conceit of 
knowledge, instead of sound learning: we 
appear to know. Mrs. Malaprop was 
not so far out of the way when she spoke 
of Captain Absolute’s physiognomy as 
being “grammatical.” The absurdity 
has an almost prophetic sense. We have 
wellnigh succeeded in making ourselves 
grammatical physiognomies. Natural- 
ness, freshness of feeling, spontaneity of 
expression, lie so deep buried under the 
accumulated pedantry of the age and its 
hardening conventionality that nothing 
short of a complete revolution in our 
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modes of teaching will ever be able to 
resuscitate them. 

“Autre temps, autres meurs,” say the 
French ; and yet, comparing epochs, 
manners, and customs, the more thought- 
ful can scarcely help regretting the good 
old time when learning went hand in 
hand with sensibility and reverence and 
made itself agreeable by dint of amia- 
bility. It was, therefore, not without 
deep-felt pleasure that we found in Miss 
Brewster's drawing-room in Rome a 
specimen of that genuine salon spirit 
which gave such charm to the social 
gatherings of former days. 

Miss Anne Hampton Brewster, the 
author of those spirited and well-digested 
articles which we so heartily welcome 
in the Evening Telegraph and the Pa- 
risian, is one of those full-souled women 
whose very presence makes sunshine in 
a circle. Petite and rondelette, with one 
of those physiognomies that have no age, 
—vitality of mind being to them a veri- 
table fontaine de jouvence,—she gives 
at once the impression of a thoroughly 
amiable person. She is not a grande 
dame, to stand in awe of, nor is she what 
is generally meant by a bel esprit, which 
in many instances might be translated 
cruel by dint of wit, for she holds her 
wit under lock and key, as it were, and 
in the keeping of her heart ; least of all 
is she an esprit fort, for she is a true 
member of the Roman Catholic Church : 
her forte lies in a discriminative charity 
and a genuine and sympathetic kindness 
toward all men. 

Miss Brewster occupies a portion of 
the upper stories of the Palazzo Maldura, 
Via Quattro Fontane. Her apartments 
form a suite of rooms, cosey and home- 
like, which she throws open every Wed- 
nesday evening to her friends for social 
intercourse. vttérateurs of all nation- 
alities, painters, sculptors, distinguished 
foreigners, professional men and ama- 
teurs, meet there on that evening in the 
most informal manner. The wraps are 
left in charge of the maid in attendance 
in the hall, and one enters the drawing- 
room sans géne and with a sort of home 
feeling, so familiar and unpretending are 
allthe appointments. One is always sure 
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there of three good things, —a friendly 
welcome, a refreshing cup of tea, and 
good society. People who in their 
every-day walk constantly meet objects 
which for sublimity of conception and 
excellence of execution are unrivalled on 
earth receive through their senses a 
training which erudition alone cannot 
give. Those grand lines of the Coliseum, 
of the arches of Titus and Constantine; 
those noble fountains and columns ; those 
superb churches; all those inimitable 
forms left to us by ages the transcen- 
dental culture of which has provided the 
world with models for evermore, must 
fashion the soul of man toward such an 
appreciation of the beautiful and form 
his taste toward such excellence as must 
banish from his nature—provided it be 
an impressionable nature—all tendency 
to feebleness or triviality. It is from 
such minds that we get that higher en- 
tertainment we come to seek,—good 
talk ; talk that flows strong naturally 
and as from a fountain. 

We will suppose one of Miss Brew- 
ster’s Wednesday soirées, when all is in 
tune, weather and temperaments, and 
no hitch anywhere. The guests have 
sipped the inspirational cup of tea which 
is always handed round in the early part 
of the evening, and are dispersing by 
twos and threes in the drawing-room. 

We approach one group. They are 
discussing the Ludovisi Juno. One that 
knows is commenting on the perfections 
of that divine head, and gives us, in the 
most off-hand of chit-chats, what we 
should consider in America a studied 
lecture on high art. From Juno’s head 
they turn to the owner of the work. 

“ Who is this Ludovisi, and how came 
he by such a rare bit of antiquity?” 
asks some newly-arrived foreigner. 

“ Prince Ludovisi,” replies the Juno 
commentator, “owns one of the finest 
art-galleries in Rome; but it is not by 
virtue of his princeship that he owns it, 
but by virtue of his knowledge of art.” 

Then follows the history of the prince, 
which, to us Americans who know some- 
thing of poor boys starting in business 
with pennies and becoming millionaires, 
assumes a double interest. 
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“Prince Ludovisi’s grandfather was a 
poor boy, who one fine morning left his 
paternal walls, literally speaking (there 
being scarcely anything else left of the 
thing he called home), and with two 
lire in his pocket came to try his for- 
tune in the city. And fortune proved 
favorable. From saute-ruisseau he be- 
came a banker’s clerk; from clerk, bank- 
er; from banker, prince.” 

“ How prince ?” 

“ As Rothschild became a baron. He 
lent big sums to the needy govern- 
ment, and thus made himself deserving 
of the title.” 

“ Bought it ?” 

“ Yes, bought it, if you like, but wore 
it with better grace and more deservedly — 
than many a dolt that comes to his by 
right of legitimate succession. His col- 
lection he brought together in the long 
run of years, by watching sale-oppor- 
tunities and through fortunate excava- 
tions (he owns large tracts of land in 
the Campagna). The present prince 
inherited, with his father’s fortune, the 
same love of art. He is a devotee, and 
so jealous of his treasures that only a 
privileged few are admitted to his gal- 
lery.. The story goes that not even his 
own daughter is allowed admittance.” 

Some one makes here a remark about 


originality pushed to extremes, and how 
much more generous-minded the Amer- 
icans are with their art-collections, or 
anything that can be of benefit to the 
public mind. 

A pause follows, and certain black 


eyes make silent answer. Oh, those 
Italian eyes!—those deep, searching, 
knowing, penetrating looks! What terse 
replies they can make! Italy is Italy, 
say those eyes. It hates well; it loves 
well; it squariders its beads to the peo- 
ple; it holds its pearls fast ; it can stab 
an enemy, but it will strip itself for a 
friend ; it will never learn how to turn 
the goods of this world to the best ac- 
count, but it will always have a favored 
seat in the Conclave of the Gods, and 
will ever be the darling of the Muses. 

At the other end of the room we hear 
a very lively dissertation. 

Some lady claims to have made ata 
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a recent visit to the Lateran museum, in | the weight they lack. “Superb! is it 
is room X, an important discovery. She | not ?” the remarks, throwing a piece of 
re describes two antique statues—termes— | lace over her black dress. ‘Point d’ Es- 
e the faces of which are in every feature | pagne. Observe these raised flowers. 
0 the originals of Kaulbach’s Mephistoph- | How fine they would look on black vel- 
r- eles. vet! Enough here for a flounce, don’t 
d “Yes,” says Mrs. ——, “Kaulbach | you think? It is a souvenir from Si- 
e- turns out to be as bold a plagiarist as | gnora V- This, again, is fifteenth- 
k- any, unless, indeed, those heathen rogues, | century lace. Oh for those fifteenth- 
the ancients, copied from him.” century eyes and fingers, so strong and 
“Qh!” exclaims a timid young lady, | clever! Look at these flowers and ara- 
le in a tone of evident disappointment; | besques! how severely beautiful! Com- 
a- “and I who always thought that the | pare it with this modern Brussels,” 
g Mephistopheles of Kaulbach was such an | pointing to another piece ; “ beauty in the 
inspiration! The very essence of Me- | one, prettiness in the other. Yes” (with 
phistophelism! Those wicked eyes! | a dubioussmile), “ we are passés maitres 
re that fiendish sneer !” in pretty things.” 
ly “Well, mademoiselle, so it is. Give | A young man approaches, who seems 
yy a thing but a name, and imagination | to have something on his mind, for he 
|. does the rest. Those antique termes | looks absently on the rare objects before 
ig are simply deliciously sylvan, without | us. “Could you tell me something 
r- any trace of Middle-Age Mephistophe- | about the university here, Miss Brew- 
a- lism. They are very much alike, dif- | ster?” he asks. “1am writing an arti- 
in fering only in a small detail of orna- | cle on the subject, and should like to get 
oe mentation. Strip them of their pastoral | some reliable information about it.” 
e adornments, and put on their heads the “ Yes, I can,” is the prompt response. 
d traditional Mephisto cap, with its fiery | “I will give you a letter of introduction 
a plume, change their innocent pedestals | to , and he will put you on the 
|- into the wiry limbs and legendary hoofs | right track.” The laces are replaced in 
is of the great enemy of mankind, and you | the box, and Miss Brewster enters upon 
shall have two bona fide Mephistos.” a discussion about university affairs. 
at The subject starts an amusing discus- Touch upon any matter, and it finds 
Ww sion about plagiarism and plagiarists in | an echo. No subject too high, none too 
r- general. We turn to another part of the | trivial: bric-d-brac, antiquities, excava- 
or room, and come upon a trio of ladies, | tions; where the finest engravings may 
1e —the hostess with two strangers. The | be bought; who the best jewellers are; 
question of lace has been brought up. what picture-galleries deserve the main 
Kk “Lace?” says Miss Brewster, who | attention; whose studios are the most 
e seems to be posted on all possible sub- | noteworthy. 
z, jects. “Here, Harnish” (beckoning to And does one hear at these conver- 
se a young man close by), “‘ get me my box | sation-banquets no softises, no imperti- 
y; of laces.” nences? Is everybody clever, witty, 
08 Mr. Harnish is /’ami de la maison, a | amiable? asks the honest reader, a little 
0- young American sculptor who has turned | tired, perhaps, of this prolonged praise 
b Roman. The box is brought and opened, | of European doings. 
a and Miss Brewster unfolds its ethereal | Even in the most polished society we 
0 treasures, —laces of. all descriptions: | must expect the best talk to be often trav- 
¢- antique lace, Spanish, French, Italian. | ersed by speeches of the Nick Bottom pat- 
d Their various excellences are dwelt upon, | tern; but as long as the brayer keeps 
d discussed, explained, with the grace and | within his native domain there is no 
lightness of the fabric itself. Serious | end to the hostess’s kindly forbearance. 
ar in all her views of life, Miss Brewster | She has always on hand some gentle 
will treat the most frivolous topics with | fairy ready to treat translated weavers 
a so genial a warmth as to lend them all | to their accustomed provender, “dry 
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oats and sweet good hay.” It is only 
presumption and conceit that rouse the 
mordant of her kindly disposition. As, 
for instance, some such product of 
hot-house education as once met her 
friendly salutation, “I am very glad to 
meet you, madame; I have heard a 
great deal about you; you are quite a 
linguist, I understand,” with a super- 
cilious, patronizing air, and the noncha- 
lant reply, full of conscious superiority, 
“Thank you, yes; I know some few 
languages,—a dozen or so,—but I fear 
I have quite forgotten my Anglo-Saxon.” 
Or some specimen of that flippant, empty- 
headed, empty-hearted crowd that goes 
abroad each year determined to see 
Europe too, codte que cofite. 

“You have visited England, Miss 
ay? 

“Oh, yes; England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, France, Germany, and Italy.” 

“ How did you like Edinburgh ?” 

“ Edinburgh? Edinburgh? Did we 
see Edinburgh, mamma ?” 

Mamma is a very elegant lady, and 
proud of her daughter, and she answers, 
“Yes, my dear: don’t you remember the 
Koenigsstuh] on the top of the hill ?” 

“ Ah, yes, I remember: it was very 
pretty indeed.” 

What are you to do with such people? 
and does it matter much, after all, if they 
mix up Heidelberg with Edinburgh ? 

But such feeble offshoots of intelligent 
society are of rare occurrence in the 
drawing-room of the Palazzo Maldura. 
A circle whose leader unites to so great 
a degree all the qualities requisite for a 
maitresse de maison must of necessity 
be select. The law of attraction will 
always insure good company there. 

Any one that has studied the machi- 
nery of society and what constitutes its 
civilizing forces must acknowledge the 
good influence well-organized salons 
have exercised, how they are calculated 
to call out dormant capabilities and bring, 
so to say, learning into the market, turn- 
ing its hoarded-up gold into currency. 
What else but learned _pleasure- 
grounds were those Orti de’ Rucellat, 
where the best minds of Florence came 
to discuss Plato and recite poetry ?— 





flowery conversazioni, where brain 
met brain without distinction of per- 
sons, where historians, statesmen, poets, 
artists, sported with learning. The 
Medicis there confronted amicably their 
most republican antagonists, Lorenzo 
listening to Machiavelli without fear of 
conspiracies. 

It is this sporting with learning which 
we have yet to learn before we can hope 
to have genuine salons. Our Euro- 
pean cousins understand that:. they 
carry their erudition about jauntily,—as 
a luxury. They get recreation out of 
the most serious subjects—out of phi- 
losophy, theology even. Their arts and 
sciences, when they go into company, doff 
their doctors’ hats and studio-aprons and 
put on drawing-room attire. We are 
apt to call this frivolity, superficiality ; 
yet is it in fact nothing more than a 
lighter handling of serious things. 

One of our greatest drawbacks is that 
spirit of analysis which we carry into 
everything. We spend our energies 
upon the parts, and fail to grasp the 
beauty of the whole. We aim too much 
at mathematical correctness, like that 
young painter who, wishing to paint a 
perfect horse, went about constructing 
it according to strict mathematical and 
anatomical rules, Nanni worked a long 
time, zealously, earnestly, honestly, anx- 
iously, and when, after infinite trouble, 
the horse stood there, color, form, mus- 
cles, bones, veins, every horse-particle in 
its proper place, he found to his con- 
sternation that, although it was a superb 
horse, it was in fact but a lifeless truth : 
the thing was dead, dead. Steps in the 
abbé-friend and says wisely, “ Lascia la 
matematica, Nanni mio, e studia le 
donne.”* 

Our time is not balanced; it is too 
intensely realistic,—‘“ nervous and ra- 
pacious,” as Miss Brewster says in one 
of her later letters from Rome. “You 
notice,” says she most justly, “this 
malady of nerves everywhere; not only 
in art and society, but in government 
and politics, in Bismarck and Gladstone, 
in Gambetta and Garibaldi.” 


* Let mathematics alone, my Nanni, and study 
woman. 
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The spirit of the times, in its clamor 
for progress, seems to have broken all 
bounds and to be running wild. The 
whole world is turned into a vast race- 
course, the fastest runner winning the 
prize,—a prize very often not worth the 
seeking. A sort of nervous energy has 
taken the place of the fervor and enthu- 
siasm we used to throw into our pur- 
suits. 

One of the princes of the French bar, 
M. Georges Lachaud, in his admirable 
little book, “ Voyage au Pays des Bla- 
gueurs,”’ attributes this absence of fervor 
and enthusiasm in all things to the ab- 
sence of woman,—of her better influence 
in society. ‘No Madame Roland,” says 
he, “sits by the side of the statesman 
now when he prepares his speeches ;” 
and he goes on to show that thisis because 
men no longer love women as they used 
to love them; they no longer seek their 
company from habit and necessity, and 
are no longer really desirous to please 
them. 

But why ? and may thisnot be to a cer- 
tain degree the fault of woman herself’? 
May not men have stopped seeking her 
better influence because she has veiled 
herself and they no longer recognize her 
under the new disguise? In her ma- 
ternal solicitude for the darkling earth, 
and her wish to rectify its blunders, she 
imprudently stepped down from her 
sanctuary and trailed her white robes in 
the dust and mire of society’s most vex- 
atious questions. Was not this jeopard- 
izing her legitimate influence? How 
can she attend to state affairs and at the 
same time raise for the state the worthy 
sons and noble daughters it has a right 
to ask of her? This same question was 
also agitated by the ancients, and is not 
so new a thing as we are made to believe. 
Woman with them could, as now, step 
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out of the family circle without forfeit- 
ing the respect of her more domestic sis- 
ters. Aspasia and Leontium, who made 
Pericles and Epicurus the objects of 
their devotion, were highly-gifted women, 
whose conversazioni were no doubt ex- 
cellent schools for culture for the youth 
of Athens. Modern morality classes 
them with the courtesans; ancient mo- 
rality called them hetzxrz, from ératpos, 
comrade, fellow. They were men’s 
mates in learning. Others, again, were 
priestesses,— initiates, like Diotima, the 
wife of Manteneus, whom Plato exalted 
in his “ Banquet,” and who is made to 
say such fine things through the mouth 
of Socrates. She was a doctor of the 
sacred science of love. But, as a general 
rule, the woman remained in the gynz- 
ceum, and that without detriment to 
any of the higher faculties of her mind. 
Her intellectual spinning and weaving 
was reserved exclusively for the benefit 
of her husband and family. Calpur- 
nia, the wife of Pliny the Younger, 
was evidently a woman of high literary 
culture. She had so identified herself 
with her husband’s works that she had 
become a second himself. She knew 
his works by heart, and had set his 
poetry to music, singing his verses on 
her lyre. It is said that she accom- 
panied him when he lectured in pub- 
lic, and concealed herself behind the 
curtained tribune, where she listened, 
no doubt eagerly, to the public’s ap- 
plause. 

Not till woman recognizes wherein her 
real power lies, and reassumes the house- 
hold sceptre, may we look forward to a 
better state of things and the return 
of those virtues which made the family 
hearth the centre of everything. The 
salon is but an extension of this centre. 

C. R. Corson. 
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PUBLIC TOPICS. 
Disraeli’s Career. 

[Ff some biographical compiler, dealing 

with the conspicuous personages of 
our time, should, after the manner of 
Plutarch, string together certain lives 
for the purpose of comparison, he would 
probably find none more fit to be thus 
paired than those of Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte and Benjamin Disraeli. There 
were certainly many points of resem- 
blance in the characters, the positions, 
and the careers of these two men. Each 
was by descent, temperament, and gen- 
eral characteristics alien to the nation 
which he aspired to govern and did for 
a time govern. Each started with a 
confidence in the ultimate attainment 
of the highest goal of his ambition which 
apparent lack of opportunity, as well as 
of competent ability, rendered ridiculous 
in the eyes of the world. Each pur- 
sued his aim, not with a passionate 
ardor, but with a cool, steady, unflag- 
ging intentness that admitted of no dis- 
couragement. Each found the desired 
opening in an unforeseen conjuncture— 
a revolution in the one case, the break- 
up of a great party in the other—which 
could not have been expected to have 
this result. Each had vague and mys- 
tical notions, rather than practical ideas 
or a definite policy. Each sought to 
win prestige and establish his power by 
grandiose projects and dazzling schemes 
of national aggrandizement. Each was 
driven from his place of eminence and 
saw his plans collapse, his efforts made 
futile, and the principles he had obstruct- 
ed resume their course. Lach, in fine, 
was an adventurer, whose temporary suc- 
cess had no real basis, whose belief in 
himself was unallied with any sympa- 
thies or convictions that fitted him to 
represent a party or a cause, whose ca- 
pacity was not only inadequate but es- 
sentially unsuited to the réle which he 
assumed, whose career lay not in the 





direction of human progress but athwart 
it, leaving no example to be imitated, no 
enterprise to be completed, no system to 
be extended or rebuilt, no memory that 
could become a source of hope or inspi- 
ration to mankind. 

It is of course no rare thing—the 
contrary, indeed, is the exception—for 
the government of nations to be intrust- 
ed to men devoid of high qualifications 
for the task. But such men do not 
ordinarily pursue a shifting, speculative, 
or independent course. They adhere to 
traditions and routine; they are identi- 
fied by interests and sentiments with a 
party or a class; they do not attempt to 
initiate a policy or to stamp their own 
personality on that which they under- 
take to carry out. Either they are con- 
scious of their own deficiencies or they 
derive an overweening confidence from a 
miscalculation of the supports on which 
they lean, of the tendencies of the 
time, or of the circumstances by which 
greatness has been thrust upon them. 
English statesmen who have attained 
that position as party leaders to which 
there is nothing quite analogous in this 
country have almost always assumed it 
by virtue of some recognized natural fit- 
ness or right of succession rather than as 
an object deliberately sought or a prize 
that had been open to competition. 
Disraeli picked up a crown which was 
lying in the dust, and which he was suf- 
fered, not invited, to put on his own 
head. None saw more clearly than his 
unwilling followers the incongruity of 
such a leadership and the inconsistency 
with their traditions, professions, and 
inclinations of many of the measures 
which they were compelled to support. 
But, having discarded Peel, they were 
fain to put themselves under the guid- 
ance of Disraeli and submit to be 
“educated” by him. His coolness, tact, 
and imperturbable temper, both as a 
party manager and, when in office, as 
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leader of the House of Commons, se- 
cured him an easy triumph over refrac- 
tory colleagues like the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, and gradually won the admiration 
and even the good-will of his opponents. 
His high personal favor with the queen 
and his popularity for a time with the 
fashionable world and the London mob 
must be ascribed to what has been called 
his charlatanism. Intelligent people, 
whatever their political opinions, found 
it difficult to take him seriously. His 
speeches always gave the impression that 
his knowledge had been gained by 
“cramming,” that his earnestness was 
simulated, that he had neither the nat- 
ural gifts, the training, nor the laborious 
spirit requisite for administering the af- 
fairs of a great country. A like con- 
clusion may be drawn from the fact 
that he has left his party in the same 
headless condition in which he found 
it. He belonged to no school of states- 
manship, and he founded none. The 
Conservatives are not, indeed, likely to be 
called upon to take the reins of govern- 
ment for a long time to eome, and they 
have therefore no pressing need of admin- 
istrative capacity. The natural tendency 
of things is such that they are and can 
be only an opposition, their occasional 
accession to power during recent years 
having been the result of accident or a 
temporary slack-water, not: of any real 
change in the current of public senti- 
ment. It was in profiting by such oppor- 
tunities that Disraeli showed skill; but 
he could never turn them to any perma- 
nent advantage. His latest triumph was 
an apparent exception. It was followed 
by one of those crises when ordinary 
statesmanship is justly mistrusted and 
high-sounding pretensions are often ac- 
cepted as proofs of originality and great- 
ness. But the reaction was inevitable, 
and the only effect of the delay was to 
render it more sudden and complete. 


PLACE AUX DAMES. 
Women Composers in France. 


Ir is now somewhat more than fifty 
years since Mademoiselle Bertin’s “‘ Loup- 
Vo. I. N. 8.—42 
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Garou” was brought out at the Opéra- 
Comique in Paris. Her “ Fausto,” an 
opera in four acts, had the honor of being 
presented at the Italiens, and her “ Es- 
meralda” at the Grand Opera. Victor 
Hugo wrote the libretto of the last. 
Mademoiselle Bertin was the daughter of 
the founder of the Journal des Débats. 

At present there are two distinguished 
women composers in France,—Madame 
Grandval and Mademoiselle Holmés. 
Last fall Mademoiselle Holmés came very 
near winning the grand prize instituted 
by the municipality of Paris for the best 
symphony with choruses. This prize 
consists of ten thousand francs and the 
cost of presenting the work. “ Les Ar- 
gonautes” received nine of the eleven 
votes of the jury. Two years ago her 
“Lutéce” received the second place of 
honor in the same competition. M. Vic- 
torin Jonciéres, a distinguished composer 
and a much-dreaded critic, said lately, 
writing of ‘ Lutéce,” “The music of 
Mademoiselle Augusta Holmés has a 
vigor, a virility, ard a freshness which 
deserve something more than the trivial 
praise usually accorded to the works of 
women composers. We have just read 
a grand dramatic symphony the music and 
the poem of which were composed by this 
lady. The work has deeply impressed 
us. It is vigorous, grand, and original ; 
and, though there are passages which 
shock by their boldness, there is a pas- 
sion and an inspiration through the 
whole work which charm and lead cap- 
tive the senses.” 

“Ta Fille de Jaire,” an oratorio by 
Madame Grandval, won the Rossini 
prize at the Conservatory of Paris on 
the 10th of February last. The ex- 
penses of its representation were de- 
frayed by the Institute, according to the 
conditions of the legacy of Rossini. The 
habitués of the Conservatory—critics 
whom composers mortally dread—were 
delighted with the work ; but it did not 
receive much notice in the Paris news- 
papers, because its interpretation at the 
Conservatory took place on the same 
night as that of the posthumous opera of 
Offenbach at the Opéra-Comique, and 
the critics of the great journals, who in 
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matters of art lead Paris “by the end of 
the nose,” thought it more their duty to 
report upon the latest buffoonery at the 
Opéra-Comique than upon a grave and 
religious work crowned by the Conserva- 
tory. M. H. 


Men’s Domestic Patents. 

EVERY woman must be struck by the 
absurdity and inadequacy of many of 
the things men have invented to increase 
our conveniences. The inventor is bril- 
liant and bold, but he lacks a nice dis- 
cernment. The other day we had a 
much-praised chair sent in. It is of the 
rocking variety, with double cane seat 
and back, sound and strong, of that 
loveliest of dark woods, walnut. All 
these were common qualities, however, 
and not calculated to drive its prede- 
cessors in cretonne or raw-silk to sulk 
in neglect, had it not been armed with a 
leaf-attachment to fold down or spread 
out at the sitter’s pleasure. Far be it 


from me to scorn that motherly chair, 
but the leaf-attachment is a delusion. 
It lets everything slide back and go 


overboard. Put your work-basket on 
the leaf, and rock never so gently, in- 
stantly spools, needles, and scissors walk 
the plank and become flotsam. No hu- 
man being wants to read with a book laid 
at such an angle: yet supporting a book 
was one of the leaf-attachment’s recom- 
mendations. Neither can the sitter use 
it as a writing-table, unless he wishes to 
court curvature of the spine. Now, 
what is that leaf good for, except to 
make folks who haven’t got one envi- 
ous? That is a consideration, but hardly 
a sufficient one. 

Another male blunder is the parlor 
blacking-box, an upholstered commode 
or hassock, with a hinged lid, drawer for 
blacking and brushes, and iron stand 
for the foot. Who wants a parlor black- 
ing-box? I think I see a man open- 
ing a parlor-box before the armless Ve- 
nus or one of Lerpiniere’s lovely plates, 
and shining ‘em up, while the black 
flecks fly around ! 

Then there is the cabinet or bookcase 
folding-bed, the very model of conveni- 
ence,—“ saves one room,” etc. Does any 
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one want to sleep on a coffined-up mat- 
tress which stands on its genteel heels all 
day pretending to be something else? 
You have only to pay seventy-five dollars 
for the treasure, which sum in the hands 
of a woman of resources might be made 
to furnish charmingly an honest bedroom. 

While not unmindful of the comfort 
modern ingenuity has brought into the 
home, every woman can point to dozens 
of conveniences with a fatal flaw. 

M. H.C. 


ART MATTERS. 
Needle Paintings. 

A PIEcE of needle-work which bears 
the test of being hung upon a wall and 
looked at as a picture must have pecu- 
liar excellence, and there have lately 
been on exhibition at the rooms of the 
New York Society of Decorative Art 
some embroideries by Mrs. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Jr., which bear that test 
triumphantly. In these twenty needle- 
sketches several of the different aspects 
of nature are faithfully rendered, and at 
the same time poetically interpreted. It 
would seem that the production of such 
work must require a unique talent. A 
wonderfully nice eye must select the 
satin which forms the background, and 
must work in unison with the skilful 
hand that blends the tinted silks and 
crewels, and with the mind which in- 
vents the stitches that embody the dif- 
ferent forms of the design. 

Viewed from a short distance, most 
of these embroideries have the effect of 
bold water-color pictures. One, which 
especially gave this impression of free, 
bold handling, was skyed over a door- 
way. It shows a bit of windy-blue 
water and lightly-clouded blue sky. A 
few little boats with sails spread are 
scudding before the breeze, and a de- 
licious sense of freshness and motion is 
conveyed by sea and sky and sails. On 
a panel of pale-gray satin is a bit of win- 
ter fierceness: the ground is covered 
with snow, and snow in fine, blinding 
lines is slanting through the air; in the 
foreground, half obscured by the storm, 
a single tree bends and writhes, “caught 
and cuffed by the gale.” Fewer stitches 
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have gone to the execution of this study 
than to that of any other in the collec- 
tion, but those which are used are won- 
derfully effective. There are two other 
winter scenes, in which the snow lies 
thickly on the ground and catches the 
reflections of gorgeous sunset skies. In 
both of these the white stitches are laid 
heavily one over another, representing 
the snow in a way which conveys its 
texture (if we may so apply the word) 
as well as its depth. Faint blues, grays, 
and yellows are mingled with the white, 
but it is only after we have looked some 
time that we become aware of them, 
just as those tints show themselves in 
real snow only after the eye has rested 
on it steadily for a while. 

Another view shows a hill-side orchard 
in spring-time. Blossom-laden trees con- 
trast with dull, wintry grass and a few 
gray stones. The sky, we half suspect, 
is flushed with a light that never was on 
sea or land, but it harmonizes so beau- 
tifully with the masses of bloom over 
which it bends that it seems filled with 
the reflection of their delicate color. 
Mrs. Holmes may have felt that just 
such a tender sky would arch over the 
blossoming orchards of our dreams, and 
so have been emboldened to realize them 
for us on this piece of satin. 

A grouping of willow twigs covered 
with downy “ pussies” and a few with- 
ered bunches of sumach berries is very 
pleasing, though it conveys a feeling of 
melancholy which is difficult to account 
for or to define. Is it caused by the 
combination of the dead fruit of a dead 
year with the budding freshness of a new 
spring? This panel, beautiful as it is, 
shows one defect, or at least there is one 
spot in which the artist has not clearly 
conveyed her intention: on the upper 
part of the background is embroidered 
a narrow splash of blue about two inches 
long, and the meaning of this splash it is 
hard to imagine. It may stand for a 
patch of blue sky seen through a rift in 
the clouds, but the satin of the grounding, 
which is of an ashen-brown hue, hardly 
gives the idea of a cloud: its surface is 
too even and unbroken, and its color is 
not cloud-like. Even at a distance the 
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little blue spot stands out in hard relief, 
and does not withdraw itself and melt 
away from the eye like a bit of sky seen 
through a break in the clouds. We can- 
not but feel that this minute defect im- 
pairs the beauty of an otherwise charm- 
ing composition. 

Two or three water views are worked 
out in shadowy grays of silk and crewel, 
with the faintest touches of amber and 
brown; these are mistily beautiful and 
tender. The most abiding charm, per- 
haps, is possessed by a panel in which 
the foreground is taken up by a field of 
golden-rod in full bloom, over which the 
eye travels to white-capped blue waves 
and on again to the horizon-line. To 
the left, in the middle distance, is a 
stunted cedar, whose deep green gives a 
sense of rest as it stands between the 
strong coloring of field and sea. This 
composition is so simple and harmonious 
that it can be looked at again and again 
with increasing pleasure, and we are 
tempted to call it the gem of the entire 
collection. 

We have spoken particularly of a few 
of these works: all of them show the 
possibility of the use of embroidery for 
something more than merely decorative 
purposes; in all it is employed as a means 
of highly artistic expression. Their 
chief charm is the feeling for nature 
which they display, and the delicacy and 
strength (for these qualities are perfectly 
compatible) with which this feeling is 
expressed in form and color. A minor 
charm, and one that can be fully appre- 
ciated only by those who have done 
painstaking, careful work with the nee- 
dle, is the adaptation of means to ends 
in the different kinds of stitches which 
are used. There is no distressingly-reg- 
ular arrangement of microscopic stitches, 
suggestive of aching eyes and weary fin- 
gers, and consuming an immense amount 
of labor with very small result. On the 
contrary, large effects are produced by a 
few motions of the needle, which, in the 
artist's hand, turns into a necromancer’s 
wand and conjures into being all these 
shapes of beauty. While an old-fash- 
ioned sampler-worker might see in these 
pictures only a display of needle-work 
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run mad, a modern art-lover is tempted 
to pronounce them the sublimation of 
embroidery. 


ANECDOTICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
Not Down on the Maps. 


Anp I don’t think you can find any- 
thing about them in the cyclopzdias, 
either. I mean the Tulo Islands. As 
they are scattered about in different 
places instead of being in one cluster, I 
cannot give definite latitude and longi- 
tude collectively. They belong to Cali- 
fornia and other States when they are 
not the property of private capitalists or 
corporations. They are composed of 
made-land, and more are being made all 
the time. This necessitates a little ex- 
planation. 

In 1850 and in 1861 the United States 
granted to California and other States, 
named in 1850, the salt-marsh and tide 
lands and the swamp and overflowed 
lands within their respective boundaries. 
There are more than two millions of acres 
of these lands in California alone: the 
largest portion consists of swamp and 
overflowed lands ; but much of it is what 
is called fresh-water tide-lands, meaning 
land that in its original state would be 
submerged at high tide, while at low 
tide it would be from four to six feet 
above water. 

California, for the purpose of reclaim- 
ing these lands and bringing them under 
cultivation, began early in its history to 
legislate upon the subject, passing a 
series of laws such as experience in the 
first attempts at reclamation showed to be 
necessary. At length the position could 
be summed up as follows: on the pay- 
ment into the State treasury of one dol- 
lar an acre, or, if the party preferred, 
twenty per cent. of this and the remain- 
ing eighty per cent. in five years’ time 
with interest at ten per cent. a year, any 
one person was authorized to take up six 
hundred and forty acres of unreclaimed 
land. 

Soon finding that even such liberal 
terms did not induce settlement and rec- 
lamation, the State finally passed an act 








agreeing to refund to the purchaser 
eighty per cent. of all that might have 


been paid of the principal whenever it — 


could be shown that any specified kind 
of reclamation had been made, and a 
deed or patent for the land was then is- 
sued to the purchaser. 

The nature of the land to be reclaimed 
necessitated laying it out into what are 
called “ reclamation districts ;” and these 
districts were to be so formed under legal 
regulations as to make tenable the safest 
and most convenient mode of reclama- 
tion. For instance, much of this kind 
of land is in islands, made such by the 


rivers and sloughs surrounding them, and ~ 


where it could be done one island would 
be made into a district by itself, and then 
a levee would be constructed on the 
banks of the river or slough that encir- 
cled the whole tract. The law made the 
person or company owning the largest 


number of acres in such tract or on such - 


island competent to compel all the other 
owners to pay their pro rata an acre of 
the cost of the reclamation of the land 
benefited by the improvements, and also 
for the future maintenance of the levee. 
The wisdom—indeed, the necessity—of 
this is at once apparent, as without a per- 
fect surrounding of the land the water 
cannot be kept off. 

When reclaimed and brought under 
cultivation, these lands are found to be 
the richest in California. They pro- 
duce wheat, barley, corn, potatoes, and 
all kinds of vegetables enormously,— 
forty to sixty bushels of wheat and sixty 
to one hundred bushels of barley to the 
acre, and other crops relatively. It is, 
however, most probable that they will in 
the end be found best for all varieties of 
tame or cultivated grasses, and hence are 
destined to become the great stock-rais- 
ing and dairy regions of California,—es- 
pecially as they are situated mostly upon 
navigable streams, close to great market- 
centres, and, the communication being by 
water, freight will always be low. 

Most or perhaps all of the fresh-water 
tide-lands could be irrigated by tidal 
gates. This would give them an im- 
mense advantage over the high lands of 
California, which are subject to disas- 
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trous droughts resulting from long sea- 
sons of rainless weather, and even occa- 
sionally whole years when there is little 
or no rain. 

It must be owned that the cost and 
difficulty have been much greater than 
it was supposed they would be. In 
the beginning it was thought that levees 
to meet all practical needs could be erect- 
ed ata cost of from five to ten dollars 
an acre, varying according to the length 
of the levee; but actual operations have 
demonstrated that the cost has really 
been from twenty to fifty dollars an acre. 
Yet, even with this largely enhanced cost, 


‘ those who have made reliable reclama- 


tions find that their investments hold 
good. Reclaimed lands rented in 1880 
at from seven to twenty-five dollars an 
acre, the rate varying with the state of 
cultivation to which the ground had been 
brought, and the facilities for reaching 
markets. 

The soil of these lands is almost purely 
vegetable. On some of the overflowed 
grounds near the river and slough banks 
there is a sedimentary deposit which 
has been made since mining began in the 
State. 

The salt-marsh and salt-tide lands 
are not so expensive to reclaim as the 
fresh-water lands, but they are less val- 
uable, and not. (excepting in rare in- 
stances) susceptible of irrigation, and 
hence would be more limited in the va- 
riety of the crops produced. It takes 
but one or two rainy seasons to bleach 
out the saline deposits in these lands and 
make the soil fresh. 

When thoroughly reclaimed, these 
made-lands will be the gardens of Cali- 
fornia. The rivers of the State are fed 
by the eternal snows of the Sierra Moun- 
tains on the east and the lofty ranges of 
hills on the north between Oregon and 
California ; and the daily tides become 
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these vast reservoirs can, when necessary, 
be made to overflow the tracts twice a day ; 
and thus no year or years of droughits 
will affect the production of the fresh- 
water tide-lands. 

Up to the present time but a small 
portion of these waste lands have been: 
reclaimed or are now in process of reclama- 
tion, for it is only during the past six or 
eight years that any earnest or systematic 
efforts have been made in that direction. 

This is the first experiment of the sort 
of any magnitude ever made in this 
country, and there were many obstacles 
in its way ; for, though the experience of 
Holland and other countries composed of 
low lands that had been reclaimed was 
open to America, still, the circumstances 
under which the initiative reclamations 
were made were so different that those 
interested had to push their way through 
trials and experiments unknown to their 
European predecessors. Nearly all the 
original ideas or theories with which the 
work was commenced had to be aban- 
doned. Engineering experience proved 
to be no guide in such a case. Nothing 
but study of and experiment with the 
actual situation would answer. 

The vegetable peat soil that was at 
first thought suitable for levees has been 
found too light and friable. It stands the 
wash of the currents well, and to that 
extent is good material; but expensive 
experience has taught that it must be 
weighted down by sediment dredged 
from the river-beds, or the deposits made 
by the mine-washing débris. 

The climate of these tracts is good, 
and so far neither fever, chills, nor any 
malarial disease has afflicted them. This 
seems strange in view of the circum- 
stances. The lands are all collectively 
denominated “Tulo Lands,” or_ “ The 
Tulo Islands,” and take their, name from 
the “tulo,” a rank vegetable growing 





the instruments by which the waters of 


abundantly on them. H. G. 
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Buried Alive.* 


Tus book is a simple, realistic, and re- 
markably powerful narrative of life in a 
prison in Siberia. The story purports to 
be the work of one Alexander Petrévitch, 
a Russian nobleman who has murdered 
his wife in a fit of jealousy and been sen- 
tenced to ten years’ confinement. Any 
one taking up the book with a shudder- 
ing expectation of finding revelations 
which throw the atrocities of the Czar’s 
government into the clearest light will 
be almost confounded at the discovery 
that the Siberian prison system, as here 
set forth, apparently errs more on the 
side of lenity than of cruelty. 

“Strange to say,” writes Petrévitch, 
“the life of a convict seemed less hard 
than I had pictured it to myself. on the 
road. The convicts were in chains, but 
still they were free to go about in the 
prison, to smoke, to swear at each other, 
sing whatever songs they liked; a few 
even drank brandy, and some had regu- 
lar card-parties every night. Neither 
did the work itself appear to me difficult. 
. . . The convict makes bricks, works in 
the field, builds houses, etc.” ‘‘ Our food 
was not bad, and the convicts used to say 
that it was superior to the food in [the 
prisons of] European Russia.”’ 

It is easy to be admitted to the hospi- 
tals, where the doctors are kind and in- 
clined to wink charitably at the sham- 
ming of sickness by the convicts, feeling 
that they are sometimes in need of rest. 
There is a regular system of smuggling 
liquors into the prison, and drunkenness is 
looked forward to as the grand compen- 
sation for the ills of life. ‘I have seen 
a convict work hard for months together 
till he had earned a considerable sum, 
then spend every farthing of it in drink 
in a single day, go back to his work the 
next, and toil away for months again till 
he had enough for another feast.” At 
Christmas and Easter a general holiday 
feeling pervades the place, rich and plen- 
tiful food is given in abundance, and high 
revelry is permitted. Private theatricals 
are given by the prisoners, who carry 
spirit and skill into the action of some 


*“ Buried Alive; or, Ten Years of Penal Ser- 
vitude in Siberia.” By Fedor Dostoyeffsky. 


New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
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very good plays here well described. 
During Lent all the men give up work 
for a,week, and regularly attend religious 
services preparatory to taking the Holy 
Communion. The regulations are against 
private work, and tools of all sorts are 
rohibited, and if found are confiscated. 
n spite of this, however, the men seem 
at liberty to spend the greater part of 
their time exactly as they like. Trades 
are carried on surreptitiously by which 
they make money to spend on their pri- 
vate comforts. Facilities are afforded for 


evenings, while the men are shut up by 
themselves. Among the two hundred 
and fifty convicts were, of course, every 
grade of criminal, most of them branded 
body and soul by crimes which elsewhere 
would be atoned for by capital punish- 
ment. A few pure and good men are in- 
stanced by Petrévitch, who seems himself 
a candid and loving soul. A few gleams 
of a better light thus occasionally fall 
athwart the darkness of the place,—made 
a Gehenna by the vices and abominations 
of the foul crew who dread nothing save 
the knout. The latest Russian writers 
state that this instrument of torture is en- 
tirely discarded, and that not even whip- 
ping is permitted except in certain prisons, 
where it is reserved for the punishment of 
the worst criminals. In the time of Petré- 
vitch, however, two, three, and sometimes 
four thousand lashes were ordered in ex- 
treme cases. The “ executioner’s” hand 
is stayed when the doctor, who looks on, 
declares the victim is “dying.” He is 
carried to the hospital, and there remains 
until his back is cured, then goes out 
to receive another instalment of his sen- 
tence. The convicts dread the lash, but 
seem to accept it as the inevitable pen- 
alty of their lives, and only in rare cases 
bear malice against the authorities. It 
is expected that the victim will implore 
the “executioner,” as the man is called 
who administers the whip, to be mer- 
ciful,—crying, ‘‘ Oh, most high born one, 
have pity on me! Be a father to me!” 
This is regarded as a mere proper tribute 
to superior power, and in the case of a 
prisoner being silent he is likely enough 
to receive fifty blows more than his due 
because he seems stubborn. ‘I cannot 





abide impudence,” the executioner once 





this in work done during the long winter, 








' abouts. Many reforms were introduced 
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said when remonstrated with for thus 
badly treating a silent victim. 

Although no dates are given in the 
book, it is supposed to have been written 
from a prison experience of 1850 or there- 


during the reign of the late Czar, and it 
is to be hoped that better contrivances 
and regulations for cleanliness have suc- 
ceeded. The book is not only interesting, 
but useful, as affording glimpses of Rus- 
sian character, and showing us what the 
dreaded Siberia, of which we hear so 
much, actually is. The name of the 
book—suggesting, as it does, life in a 
mine—is misleading and over-sensational. 
The real story is simple, straightforward, 
and wears the air of the strictest veracity. 


Recent Novels.* 


It is getting to be the habit of Amer- 
ican novelists to go to Europe for the 
scenery, incidents, even in a measure the 
characters, of their books. There are 
more reasons than one for this. Trivial 
circumstances of life and travel abroad 
bring with them the adjunctsof romance: 
the background is so rich that it almost 
of itself suffices to fill the stage satisfac- 
torily, and a mere skeleton illusion of 
men and women grouped together and 
going through their little réles with 
appropriate exclamations and gestures 
seems sufficient for the play. It is not 
required that the conversation should be 
dramatic ; the elementary passions are not 
suspected of being present in strong force 
among elegant tourists and foreign resi- 
dents, whose eyes and minds are too much 
absorbed by the magic-lantern procession 
of pictures, whose curiosity is too keenly 
piqued by novelty and contrast, and 
whose intellects are too wholly taken 
possession of by history and guide-books 
to admit of their making love in deep 
earnest or closely pondering curious life- 
problems in general. 

Really great works one can hardly ex- 
pon to find among novels of this type. 

or a novelist to find a good field it is 
necessary for people, in the language of 
Marcus Aurelius, “to live well:” if in 
a palace, then they must live well in a 


* “ By the Tiber.” By the Author of “Signor 
Monaldini’s Niece.” Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

“The Tsar’s Window.” (No Name Series.) 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

“A Nameless Nobleman.” (Round Robin 
Series.) Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 

“A Lazy Man’s Work.” By Frances Camp- 
bell Sparhawk. (Leisure Hour Series.) New 
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palace; wherever they are they must 
actually live, with the deep roots of their. 
beings fast in instinct, feeling, habit, and 
daily effort. Life must be a real thing, 
not an experience of novel impressions 
with mere fugitive and flitting gleams 
of reality. 

Miss Tincker has nevertheless, in her 

last book, ‘‘ By the Tiber,” contrived to 

ive us a vivid and powerful picture of 
ife in Rome. She has, as in her previous 
work, ‘‘ Signor Monaldini’s Niece,” done 
more than transfer her compatriots to 
Italy and describe the workings of the 
American colony there. She has freely 
handled all the materials the situation 

affords, giving us picturesque sketches of 
Roman character, both of noble and peas- 
ant, and artistically mingling two plots, 

each of which lends meaning and inter- 
pretation to the other. The story opens 
among familiar romantic models: the 

Southern moon shines, oleander and pas- 
sion-flowers bloom, nightingales sing in 
the orange-scented groves. Our author 
has an ardent imagination, and can use 
all these resources eloquently and skil- 
fully, seeing Italy not only with her eyes, 
but with a heart which beats passionately 
in response to all its enchantments. 
When one has read through these open- 
ing chapters, which put the love of Vit- 
torio before us, and begins the actual 
story of Valeria Ellsworth, the transition is 
almost as startling as leaving a play with 
all the adjuncts of music, rich scenery, 
foot-lights, etc., for the cool sunny day- 
light outside. It is impossible to read 
the story of Valeria without feeling it to 
be in greater or less degree the transcript 
of an actual experience. The various 
characters introduced seem to be real 
personages thinly veiled, and constantl 
suggest the men and women who lark 
behind the half disguise. The incidents 
are of a nature to startle the reader 
into an indignant sense of an outrage 
committed, and one demands to know 
what is truth and what is fiction. The 
current whisper that an absolutely sane 
woman was treated like one bereft of rea- 
son lends a deep interest to the story and 
fastens a painful impression upon the 
mind. The sketches given of American 
society in Rome are not calculated to 
captivate one with the social element 
among our compatriots resident there. 
But vulgarity and triviality, pushing and 
jostling, are to be found even in the 
choicest coteries at home as well. 
Miss Tincker’s wealth of descriptive 
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power, her vivid word-painting, is as well 
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instanced ‘in iris pared asin her former 
.one, although ‘less stress’is laid upon the 
mere aga ofthe story. There are few 
pages on which may not be found some 
suggestion that brings Italy before our 
eyes.* Those who have seen Bonnat’s “ Ri- 
bera painting in Rome” will remember 
the picture on reading these lines: “ He 
looked back and saw her still there in 
thedoor. In all that grayness of cairned 
and piled-up stones, her small bright fig- 
ure looked like a flower growing in an 
old wall.” 

Here, too, is a Roman evening: ‘ The 
night was magnificently dark, and spark- 
ling with stars, and the flowers in the gar- 
den showed phosphorescent lights and 
flashes here and there. She had been sit- 
ting at her window a long time, watching 
first how a sunset that is golden in the west 
will look in the north, then seeing how 
the stars came out,—first a doubt, then a 
hint, then a twinkle, and lastly a lamp. 
Then she had wondered why there came 
first a breath of rose, then a sigh of migno- 
nette, then a rush of orange-flowers or a 
dream of a breath of pansies, then all at 
once a full sigh of them all mingled in 
almost inextricable sweetness, and almost 
too rich to breathe.” 

If the anonymous author of the “ Tsar's 
Window” had carried into her story of 
life in St. Petersburg even a little of the 
verve and force Miss Tincker expends upon 
the Eternal City, the book would, in the 
light of recent events, compel a thrilling 
interest. That distracted centre of Rus- 
sian life, with its splendid and terrible 
possibilities, is too feebly indicated. 
‘Among the vague generalities one clear 
picture alone is presented, and that is of 
the Czar whose life could have had little 
aim save the securing itself, if possible, 
from swift death, or, if that were im- 
possible, meeting it with dignity and 
composure. 

The book is written in the form of ex- 
tracts from the diary and correspondence 
of its heroine, an American girl who makes 
a visit to St. Petersburg. What story 
there is is so buried in guide-book items 
that we are inclined to look upon it as an 
actual experience of some young lady 
who had the lucky opportunity of en- 
joying a winter of court gayeties at 
the Northern capital. A young lady 
equipped for society is not apt to search 
patiently for the most durable impres- 
sions and the deepest meanings of life 
about her. Accordingly, any effort to do 
more than enjoy a holiday and cull the 
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flower. of things ought not perhaps to be 
expected from her. There is no imagina- 
tive perspective to the little daily world 
of sight-seeing and flirtation. The Rus- 
sians who. are introduced do hot strike us 
as having the air of Turgénieff’s charac- 
ters, and, in fact, the entire dramatis 
persone seem to lack the inspiration of 
“an individual idea. 
In “‘ A Nameless Nobleman”’ we have 
the evidence of an artist working patient- 
ly and faithfully from the inspiration of 
his own impulse and with a thorough en- 
joyment of his work. We are so accus- 
tomed to the brilliant, rather sketchy 
novels of the day, which aim at the 
closest realism, that a novel like this 
initial volume of the Round-Robin Series 
strikes us almost as an anachronism. 
The story opens in France, in the days 
of Le Grand Monarque, then is trans- 
ferred to our colonies. Francois, the 
second son of a French nobleman, is re- 
jected by his cousin Valérie,—who chooses 
his elder brother the vicomte and a glit- 
tering career at court instead of a mar- 
riage for love,—and becomes a voluntary 
exile to Canada. Shipwrecked on the 
New-England coast, and in danger of | 
being made gry as a French enemy, — 
he is secreted and cared for by a pretty 
Quaker maiden in New Bedford, in whom 
he finds the devotion and single-hearted- 
ness he had missed in his brilliant French | 
The book abounds in incident © 
quietly and pleasantly told, without, | 
straining after brilliancy. It is very | 
well written, and its little air of old-fash- — 
ioned romance will endear it to careful © 
readers. 

‘A Lazy Man’s Work” wears an im- | 
mature air, and is a trifle too amateurish | 
in its incidents, characters, and conversa- | 
tions to fasten deep attention upon its | 
pages. The story is of the slightest, al- | 
though the suggestion of a possible case | 
of poisoning by strychnine might be ex- 7 
ected to tinge it with sensationalism. — 

obody is, however, deeply injured, un- | 
less we may except an unfortunate phar- 7 
maceutist unacquainted with the nature | 
of deadly drugs. Not even the most 
hasty reader would think of accusing the | 
admirable Helen of a deed so dark and | 
strange as that of avenging herself upon 
a social rival by poison. The hero—} 
robably the lazy man—finds a motive | 
or effort in clearing up the mystery, 
and, as usual with lazy men, gains his] 


cousin. 





coveted reward in the person of the fair | 
heroine... 4 








